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' The Epiſtle 

opinion of my Integrity. For 
bv .appealing to ſo great, and (0 
impartial 4 Judge, 1 give the 
World ſufficient demonſtration, 
that I truſt more to the Merit of 
my Cauſe, than of my Perfor- 
mance, and depend rather upon 
the matter, than the manner of 
what I deliver, for my Juſtifica- 
tion, 

- The Tyde of Prejudice runs 
tygh for my Adverſary,and the leſs 
diſcerning part af the Town are 
ſo prepoſleſs'd with the Specious 
Tile, and the Plaufible Pretence 
of' Mr Collier's” Book. that they 
think the whole Intxrcit of: Vir- 
rue and Religion embark'd on 
thac Botrom., Immorality and 
Prophancts are things fo juſtly 
: bhorrsd, that whoever enters 
HELifts agamft'em, has all Good 
Men for his Seconds. And _ 

2 Zca 


Dedicatory. 
zeal for | the Canſe fa, far 
blinds many of «<@m, . fliar 
they neither ſeg, nor fuſpect any 
Defect or Treachety in thei 
Champion. For nin! are very 
villne co hear Truth, agamft 
Prejudice and ſuffer Reaſon tb 


triumph, over Jnclinatiorp | 
: The Town 1 divided in Xs 


* Judgment of the Piece, and the 
whole Concet lies betwixt thoſe 
that arc Judges, and thoſe that 
are not, as Cardinal Richlieu.ſaid 
upon another occaſion. Thg 
latter are of the Oppotice Fats 
on, and are as much more nus 
merous than the former, as Va+ 
nity and Preſumption are more 
Uniycifal, than Underſtanding, ! 

This makes the Prefixing youl# 
Lordihips nag, by your own 
Perauſhon, whoſe Jadgment's 
as little ro be byaG'd, 'astis to 

A 3 be 


The Epiſtle 

uckion'd, - not only matter 
of T—_ to me, but of neceſ(- 
fary Defence. Not that I ex- 
pe& any Proteftion for thoſe 
Errors which I may have com- 
mitted. They muſt be left to 
the mercy of Readers of far leſs 
Judgment and Candour, than 
Tour Honowr. To be tried by 
fuch a Grand Jury, is a happt- 
nels 1 am fo far from cxpefting, 


that know it impoſſible. | Bur 
- the Deterence duc to fo great a 


Name | may procure me a fair 
hearing amongſt ſome , upon 
whcio. a bare regard to | Juſtice 
wou'd hardly preyail fo far. 

Did Mr Lillie contend only 
for the better Eſtabliſbment of | 
Virtue, and Reformation of ! 
Manacrs, 4 ſhou'd be aſham'd to - 
appear againſt him. But there ts 
a Snake m the Graſs, Mr Colter 

under- 


Dedicatory. 
undertakes the Patronage of Vir- 
tue, as Cunning Men do the 
Guardianſhip of rich Orphans, 
only to make his Markets of it. 
That this 15 his caſc, the follow- 
ing Sheecrs will, 1 hope, {ufhcient- 
ly demonſtrate. His Vchemence 
glvcs us juſt ground to ſuſpect 
tus Integrity, and to believe thar 
he has ſome conceal'd Interef, 
or Pique at the botrom, The dut: 
- intereſted 'enquiry atter Truch 1s 
always accompany d with Can- 
dour ; where that is wanting, 
there 1s juſt reaſon coſuſpect ſome 
further deſign. In Mr Colter's 
management, the Heat and 
Smoke are too great and appa- 
rent tor the Fire to be long con- 
ccal d. His Dctign 1s mamitettly 
hot to argue the Potts out of 
their Faulcs, but to bully his 
Readers our of their Under- 
A4 ſtand- 


The Epiſllle 
ſtandings, and by violence to al- 
er the Imprefſions already re- 
cciv'd of thoſe matters. which 
he treats of. His Style is adapt- 
ed to his purpoſe, fierce and 
bold, full of vchement exagge- 
rations, and haughty menaces, 
he racks Sentences, and tortures 
Expreſſions, . to extort a Confeſ- 
fion from 'em of things to which 
they are abſolute Strangers. The 
1195 ve of this way of wri- 

g 1s, that Women, and Weak 
534 whoſe Fears are ſtronger 
than their Tudgments, will be 
aw'd into a Perſwafion before 
they are convincd of the Truth 
of it. For ſuch People in moſt 
caſes meaſure the certainty of 
Aflertions by the Confidence of 
him thart*pronounces 'em, and 


the Importance by the'| falſe 


weight that is Jaid upon 'em. 
'I was 


., Dedicatory. 
Twas this conlidcration, not 
any extraordinary Aﬀection for 
the Stage; that ccngagd me in 
this Argument. J look upon ic 
as an. attempt towards ufurping 
the Soveraignty of Mens Un- 
dcrſtandings. and reſtoring the 
Tyranny of Bigottry , whoſe 
Yoak we have icarce yet ſuffici- 
ently ſhaken off. My Reaſon is 
the deareſt, and frecfl part of 
me, or at lcaſt it:ought to be fo, 
and he that puts the Dice upon 
chat, affronts me in the moſt 
ſenſible manner. I had rather be 
bubbled of my Money than my 
Intellects, and ſhoud chuſe rather 
ro be thought his Cully, than 
his Fool, Tis true, theſe tricks 
arc not to be put upon a man 
that is aware of 'em, . and conlc- 
quently 1 might have ſecurd my 


iclf without making a publick 
diſco- 


The Epiſtle 
diſcovery. But I think it a Cow- 
ardly picce of Caution, a fort 
of Criminal Miſprifion to con- 
ive at the cheating of others ; 
and while I am able co inform 
'<m, the Clamour of Knaves oc 
Fools ſhall never awe me to 
Silence. 

That this 1s no extravagant 
Surmiſe, no Hypochondriacal 
Fancy, is evident from the Te- 
nour of the whole Book,  clpe- 
cially the third Chapter. Every 
ching is deliver d with an air fo 
haughty, ſo magiſterial, fo de- 
cilive, that he feems rather to 
ſerve us with an InjunEtiqn to 
believe him, than an Argument. 
That this Lmpoſition may be the 
more tamely ſubmitted to, he 
palms the Authority of | the 
Church upon us, and pretends 
her Commiſſion to make Fools 
of the Laity, | 1he 


Dedicatory. \ 

The Church is by no means 
obligd to him, for endeavour- 
wg to caſt the Odiam of his own 
Arrogance and Ambition upon 
her. How great ſoever his Zeal 
for her ſervice may be, his In- 
diſcretion in it does not come a 
whit behind it. For to extend 
* the Powerand Authority of the 
! | Prieft, he currails the Articles of 
the Church, and denies the 
King's Supremacy, which ſhe has 
already oblig'd him to fwear to 
the belict of. 

I ſhall not trefpaſs ſo far upon 
Your Honours patience, as to 
recapitulate the ſeveral Invidious 
things, which he fathers upon 
the Church. I will hope well of 
tis Deſign, tho f fear the effets 
ot his Performance will not turn 
to her Service, And I cou'd 
wiſh his Mortives were berter, 
or 


or not ſo apparent. : It ri- 
as was a Stickler for the honour 
of Diana, 'twas becauſe he made 
Shrines for her, the intereſt of 
his trade engag'd him in her 
Party. Mr Collier's Caſe 1s not 
much different. The Pocts had 
ſometimes made bold to diſplay 
a Vicious, or a fooliſh Pricft, and 
thoſe that were Knaves' in the 
World, and Drolls in the Pul- 
pit, had been made Cheats and 
Buffoons upon the. Stage. The 
Mask of Formality and Sanduity 
was pulld off, and the Block- 

head and the Hypocrite ſhewn 
barc-tac'd. Thus the Profanc 
Vulgar were ſuffer d to peep, 
and pry into Myſteries Thus 
Mr Collier reſents as. it he were 
perſonally concernd, and wou'd 
perſwade the world, that to ex- 


poſe Hypocrilie is to affront the 
Church, 


| Dedicatory. 
Church, than which her Enemies 
con'd not have ſuggeſted any 
ting more malicious How- 
ever, this miſtaken Injury has 
rais d a Flame, which will coſt 
the effuſion of abundance of fink 
before it 1s extinguiſhd. Maner 
alta Mente 1 , and 1snever 
to be forgiven while Mr Collier 
can wag a Gooſc-quull. 

Our Clergy deſervedly have 
both at home and abroad the re- 
putation of the moſt learned 
Clergy mche World, and I ſhall 
venture to affirm, that they are 
the Beſt in the World. Their 
Candour towards thoſe that dif- 
ter from em in Opinion, their 
Modeſty in afſerting their own, 
and their ſober Conduct in the 
diſcharge of their own Conlct- 
ences, and not afluming the do- 
mimon of thoſe of othce men, 


wall 


_ of Your Lord/hip: For, to write 


The Epiſtle 


will prove what I fy to 
to be no Paradox. And there- 


fore Mr Collier, in making fo 


large a detnand in their names, 


has obliquely craduc'd 'em, by 
giving occalion to thoſe thar 


dont ſufficiently -know 'em, to 


ſuſpect chat he acts-by their Ap- 
aj Soy and Authority. 

Bur ] forger, that while I talk 
to Your Lordihip, 1 wrong the 
Publick, which claims fo greata 
ſhare in your thoughts and time. 


I ſhall not attempr the Character 


of you, as I ought, to do you 


Juſtice, I] mutt wrice like you, 


which I hope I ſhall- neyer haye 
che vanity to pretend to. Bur 
the Name of My Lord Dorſet a- 
lone carrics more Panegyrick 
than the fruitfulleſt Invention 


can furniſh. Thoſe Adyenturous 
Gen- 


1 b y 


Dedicatory. 
Gentlemen, that haye alrcady 
| tried their Strength ac it, have 

þ r_foils raught me caution. 
# Their Performances fall ſo ex- 
treamly ſhort of the Merit of 
their Subject, that when they 
have exhauſted their Fancics, 
their whole ſtock of Rhetorick 
looks like an Oſtentation of Beg- 
gcry. This conſideration alone 
1s ſufficient co deter me from 
preſuming further upon Your 
Lordſhips Goodneſs, cxcept to 
ask Pardon for my Ambition of 
taking this Publick Occaſion to 
declare with what profound Re- 
ſpect Iam 


M) Lord, 


Tour Honour's Moſt humble - 


and devoted Servttnt. | 
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TRUE LIGHT. 


He aim of all Writers is, of,,, , 
ought to be, to maintain or . 
propagate Truth , to inform 
the Judgment, improve the Under- 
ſtanding, and redtifie the Miſtakes of 
B others. f© 


(2) 
others. Where this is the realend and 
defign of a Writer, DO Itch of P - 
rity, or Awe of FaFion ought to 
him from bis Byaſs, or make him give 
an jnch to his Hopes, or Fears ; and the 
more Univerſal and Important the 
Truths are, which he diſcovers, or de- 
fends, the greater in proportion ought 
to be the Zeal and Apphcation. 

Were theſe rules conſtantly, and 
 prudently purſued, we might hope for 

an honeſter , as well as wiſer world, 
than it has been my fortune yet to 
find any Memoirs of, ſince the multi- 
nlication of Mankind, For tho the 
Diclaimers of ll Ages have inveighed 
with great bitterneſs againſt their own 
times, and extoll'd the -antecedent 3 
yer even hence we are furniſh'd with 
an argument, that all have been equal- 
ly culpable, ſince thole times, which 
ve, to humble our own, affe& fo zea- 
You; to commend, our Fore:-fathers 
dia as vehemently condemn ; and if 
we do not find the Topicks of Setyr to 
be in every Ace the farhez3 we can Ons» 
ls trom thence conclude, that the 
Toe, and not the Meaſure of Iniquity 
# alter d. 

But 


But whether the rules be ſtrifly ob- 
ſervable, or not, may be matter of 
donbt. For , befides that grand Se. 
ducer Intereſt, which few withſtand, 
Paſſion, Prejudice, and Inclin«tion, have 
an almoſt irrefiſtible Influenee over us ; 
and even in the cooleſt, 'and ſevereſt 
of our deliberations, we are apt.to give 
too much to Prejudice, and to humour 
Appt and Paſſion beyond Reaſon. 

t this'is no uncommon caſe, moſt 
of the- preſent Paper-Combats demon- 
ſtrate, in which the War on both ſides 
1s carryd on with an obſtinacy and 
fury, very diſproportionate to the 
trifles generally contended for. The 
Combatants enter the liſts againſt Chi- 
merical Gyants of their own railing , 
and Jay about 'em like Ajax, or Cer- 
vantes's Hero, amongſt the Sheep, Gy- 
ants, or Windmills, 'tis all one, it they 
ſtand in their way they muſt be en- 
counter'd. 

The moſt formidable of theſe, is the 
Author of the Short View of the [mmora. 
lity and Profaneneſs of the. Engliſh Stage. 

is Gentleman, ſome time or other, 
between ſleeping and waking, had 
happen'd to hear ſome of Mr Darfy's 
B 2 Rattles, 


c 4 TY 
Rattles, and perhaps ſome fancy ack 


or other of the Stage diſcha 
or two, and Sretarly mi kiog Tim 
for a noiſe of Drums, and volley of 
Shot, falls ro dreaming of Invaſions and 
Revolurions, that the Church Artillery | 
was ſeizd, and turn'd upon itz of a 
ternible Stage Plot, and a huge re 
in Ambuſcade behind the Play-h 
Scenes; and therefore he cries 'out "0 
have the Beacons lighted, and the Bells 
ong backward in every Pariſh, to 
raiſe the Poſſe of Fathers, Councils, Sy- 
ods Eon and the reſt of he 
Church Militia, and caſt up Retrench- 
ments, for the Vanguard of Parzaſſss 
are upon 'em. Then he calls for his 
Durizdana of a Gooſe-quill, and thun- 
ders out Anathemd's as thick asAail ſhot. 
Thus inſtrated and appointed, he 
.draws out his forces, and charges with 
tach violence and fury upon the For- 
lorn-Hope of the Stage, that it had 
been impoſlible for 'em tohave ſuſtain'd 
the ſhock, if Pegaſws had not been 
train'd of old to the ſervice, and very 
well acquainted with the temper of the 
Enemies { 1re. 
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This Anti-poetick War has beenTic/quarret 


carry'd on with abundance of heat 
at divers times and jn divers: Coun- 


tries 5 it broke our firſt in Spain, about mall come 


the cloſe of the laſt Century, under 
Mariene a Jeſuit, who publiſhed a 
Book Contra SpeFacula;, and after that 
another, .by the Special Approbation 
of the Viſitor, and the Provincial of the 
Jeſuits of the Province of Toledo ; from 
thence it travell'd into Italy, where ic 
was fomented by Franciſco Marie, a 
Sicilian Monk, and P. Ottonelli, a Te- 
ſuit ; and was thence tranſlated into 
England, about fixty years ago, by 
Dr Reynolds and Mr Prynne; to France, 
about thirty years ago, by the Prince 
of Conti, the Sieur de Voiſen, oe, 
and tho bury'd for fome years 
in its embers, broke out again 
there not many years ago into a flaine z 
at which Mr Colier took fire, and 
reviv'd the quarrel in Erz7/ard. 

All theſe diſputes have been manag'd 
with great vehemence and fierceneſs 
on the Agrefſor's parts, and had the 
ſucceſs been anſwerable to their Reſo- 
lution , the ſcatter'd rout of Parnaſſus 
had been never able to have rally'd, 
B 2 OF 
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or made head again ; but their Onfet 
was like that of the Tarks and Tarters, 
the Noiſe was much greater than the 
Execution. I cou'd never find that the 
Muſes were famous for Martial Exploits, 
or that their Votaries ere ſignaliz'd 
themſelves by any extraordinary at- 
chievements in the Polemicks. How 
comes it then, that ſuch impetuous Afſ- 
ſailants have'gain'd no more upon *em? 
For as yet the very Outworks of Par- 
aſſus (ſeem 10 be in no danger. Is it 
the natural ſtrength of the Place, or 
Reſclution of the Defendants that 
Protects *em ? 

Before | give a diref(t anſwer to theſe 
queſtions, it will be neceſſary to pre- 
miſe a ſhort account of the occaſion, 
ſtate, and progreſs of the Controverſie, 
in, and from the time of the Primitive 
Fathers down to our own Times 3 by 
which we may. be enabled to make a 
right” Judgment, how far the preſent 
Stage 1s affeted by the Authorities, 
and Arguments urgd from 'em. 

Shew: « Tt 1s on all hands agreed, that the 
"ge '9* Ludi and SpeFacula of the Greeks and 

| FR elelions Romans , were A great part of the 
”are.tage. Solemn and Pablick Worſhip of their 

| Gods, 


- 


ya m #" 
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Gods, inſtituted.on purpoſe to comme- 
rate, or expiate ſome fignal Bench, 
bY Calamity, of whick thoſe Gods were 
the ſuppoſed Authors, or Inſtruments : 
Theſe Plays or Shows were uſually 


precceded by a Solemn Proceſlion of 


the Gods to whom they were dedica- 
ted, and the Prieſts and Sacrificers in 
their Formalitics, with the Victim in 
all its Religious Pomp, (much after the 


' manner of the Solema Praceſlions in uſe 


amongſt the Rowan Catholicks to this 
day) this was ſucceeded by Vows made, 
and Sacrifice perform'd upon the f{por, 
whether it were Theatre, Circzs, or 
any other place of publick Shows, or 
Games. Atter all theſe were perform d. 
or finiſh'd, thePlay or Show was order'd 
to begin, which was alſo a principal part 
of the Religious Workhip, and con- 
cluded the Solemnity of the day. 

The Dramatick Repreſentations 
ſpring both from one Original, and 


were inſtituted for. the ſame oveneral j 
end and purpoſe with the reſt "of the Pb 
Heathen Games, that is, for Religious -::..,-.,, 


Worſhip. Theſe (if I may be allow'd 
to uſe the plur!l number, tor that 
Which in the Original, was but one 
B 4 thing) 
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thing) were invented in honour to Bac. 
chus, and confilted: of Songs —= 
' praiſe; Muſick, and Dancing a 
Sacrific'd Goat, intermixt with ruſtick 
raillery , ſuitable to the Genius and - 
Temper of the Boors, and Villagers, _ 
that were the performers. Tragedy © 
and Comedy were not yet become Se- 
nat noo. parate Provinces in Poetry, but either 
zinally one NAME indifferently fignify d the ſame 
thing, thing, the firſt being taken from the 
Sacrifice, which was a Goat, the other 
from the Performers, which were the 
Peaſants, or Villagers, or from the 
nature of the Entertainment itſelf, 
which was compos'd of Rural Muſick, 
Songs, and Dances. By what ſteps 
and gradations the improvements were 
made , how the decorations of 'the 
Stage were introducd, and when the . 
Drama firſt branch'd into Tragedy and 
Comely, as diſtinct members, are 
pretty ſpeculations, and afford an oc- 
caſion, which one, that. like Mr. Co!- 
lier, affefted to ſhew much reading to 
little purpoſe, wou'd not let flip 3 but 
not being to my purpoſe, [I ſhall not 
proſecute 'em any farther. 


Tragedy (7 
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the Poets, quitting the Dithyranbi, or 
Hymns'to Bacchus, betook themſelves 
to the repreſentation of Stories or Fa- 
bles of their own invention 5; the nature 
of the ſabjets then becoming different, 
according to the Poets choice, the 
names. were dividea betwixt 'em 
Or perhaps, that par: which we now 
in a reſtrain'd ſenſe call Tragedy, be- 
iog firſt refind and improv'd, and be- 
coming the ſtudy and diverſion of more 
Polite Men, the other continuing long - 
er in the Paſſeſhon of the Villagers, 
retain d the name of Comedy for di- 
ſtintion ſake, even after fs utmoſt 
uprovements. 


Webzs diſcontinued, and the Plays ap- 
'Wpointed indifferently in honour of any 
df the Gods, as accaſion directed, thar 
hey were, as the Auditors rightly ob- 
erved, Nihil ad Bacchum, yet the Stage 
maind ſacred to and under the Pra- 
tection of its old Patron, who had 
amongſt the Romans his Altar on the 
| via, "7 Kiphc 


Tis probable the partition of Tra-u;., 5-4 
gedy and Comedy was firſt made, when diftineu# 


But when, or howſoever this was Toe Stage 


? wnder the 


tho the Sacrifice of the Goat at Plays prong: 
was left off, the Satyr: in praiſe of Bac- Bacchus. 


.. was the Poſture and Condition of the. 


Paganiſm 

« R-ligtn 

enntrgu 

jor pp ilg- 
T!ty, 


-not be preſent, or aſſiſt at theſe repre- 


Fathers, as became careful and pious 


(a0 


Right hand of the Stage, and the par- 
ticular God to whom the Play was; 
that time direted, on the Left. This 


Stage in the time of the Fathers. 
[This being the caſe, a Chriſtian cou d 


ſentations, without openly conntenanc- 
ing or-conforming to the Idolatrous 
Worſhip of the Heathens ; which the 


Paſtors, were extremely ſolicitous to 
prevent. They were fenfible of the 
eifficulties they had to encounter, and 
the obſtacles they had to ſurmount, 
The Chriſtian Religion was yet but 
newly planted, and therefore. till it 
had taken ſufficient Root was carefully 
to be cover'd and defended from the 
injuries of rude Blaſts, and the conta: 
gion of thoſe rank ſuperſtitions W 
that grew aboutit, by which the Roc 
might be killd, or the Soil infectec 
and the' Sap withdrawn. 

Paganiſm was a Religion, invented 
at firſt to oblige and captivate the peo- 
ple, and pain'd its Credit and Authority 
among *em by indulging their Senſuality 


and even eratifying their Luſts ; jt wa 
avg 
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A 'by degrees, by ambitious , 
canning men, who, to render them- 


ſelves more popular, and gain an inte- 
reſt among the multitude, recommended 
to em, under the notion of Religion, 
what they found moſt acceptable to the 
humour and palite of the populace. 
By this means, the various Procefiions, 
Games, and Shows were introducd, 
and became the 'moſt formal part of 
their Solemnices, men being cafily per. 
ſwaded to like what was ſo conformable 
to their inclinations, that in the exerciſe 
and diſcharge of their Duties, their 
Senſes were entertain'd. and their Ap- 
petites-flatrer'd. . 

Againſt a Superſtition thus fram d 
for Luxury, and contriv'd to cajole 
the Sences, Chriſtianity was to make 
Its way, and to drive out thoſe Rites, 
and deſtroy a Title founded upon the 
a Ages of many ages, ſupported 

y the anthority of the Civil Govern- 
ment, and fortify'd in its Poſſeſſion by* 
Prejudice, Inclination and Jnterelt 
and all this ro be done with the aſliſt= 
ance only of Truth, and Simplicity of 
Dodrice and Manners; the Pomp, 
and Mognificence of their Solemn Wor. 

(hip 
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Heathen 
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ſhip was abſolntely to be taken away, 
and their licentious practices to be're- 

ſtrain'd, and reform'd; and inſtead of 

'em ſevere Principles, and an auſtere 

courſe of Life were to be eſtabliſh'd, 

in an Age, and/ amongſt a People, 
whom the Submiſſion and Tribate of 
. all the World for ſome ages, had made 
wealthy, proud and wanton. : 

It is not therefore to be wonder'd, 
if thoſe early Champions of the Goſpel 
proportion'd their Zeal and Vigilance 
to the preffingneſs of the accafion, and 


all Cere- Games and Shows of the antient Hea» 
""”  thens were the parts of their Religion 
the moſt generally engaging, that at- 
trated moſt, and kept: the Multitnde 
firmeſt to 'em. © The rc(t of their Relt- 
+ Pompa gion ſat but looſely about 'em, they 


populo in- had no fixt, or neceſſary Faith, aud. 


$4 lugs ENEIT devotion conſiſted only in a frigid 


m-ra. Var compliance with thoſe Forms and Cere- 
ro deling. monies, which were purely matters of 


fN2n igno 


ras quam thing fo much as their Games and 
fir-odiofa | . _ $ 

Circenſis JNOWS- For as Yarro * and Sereca Þ th- 
Pompa, forms us, the preparatory Solemmities 


were ungrateful to the ſpectators, wha 
um 
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rm who knew where their ſtrength 
bave employ'd all their Artillery 


antient Fathers bent their 


all its Forms and Figure: 
Heathen Shows 3 tho they declaim'd 


Rhetorick, with all its Force, and inj, 
againſt the p«! ogs- 


with all their Nerves, and: Vehemence, ;uinf ir. 


and diſplay'd all their Arguments with 
the utmoſt ſtrength of Colour and Pro- 
portion, yet there was nothing in which 
they ſo much confided, in which they 
ſo unanimouſly agreed, as the obje&tion 
drawn from the Idolatrous inſtitution 
and end of. 'em. They were unwar- 
rantable, becauſe Jdolatrous. It was 
( in their opinion ) impoſſible for a 
Chriſtian, how well principled, or dif- 
pos d however, to partake of the En- 
tertainment, Without ſharing the 
Pollution, or to abſtra&t the. Di- 
verſion from the Guilt. They thought 
it dangerous to truſt their Con- 
yerts, however fortify'd, to the 
tempta- 


$4 

3 temptations of "or Joly a Region + 
% T6 hal 6 Ae from: curbing the 
F petites, and laying any reftraint Upon 
the defires of its Proſelytes, that many 
of its. duties were but Pimps to their. 
be Luſts, and almoſt all its ats of Devotion 
* 2 but fo many entertainments of their 

; Sences, They knew the frailty of hu- 
mane Nature right well , and were 
aware, that tho Faith might in ſome 
be. ſo ſtrong as to triumph over all 

temptation, yet that Multitudes wou'd 
fall before it, if they were permitted to 
run the riſque. % 

The portion of thoſe that embrac'd” 
Chriſtianity was Mortification, and - 
ſuffering, perpetual difcouragement , 
and frequent Perſecutions (till the time 
of Conſtantine ) their Reward was win 
Reverſon ; their Expe@ation indeed 
was large, but the Proſpect was diſtant. 
Now p:cfent Eaſe and Enjoyment are 
very apt to prevail againſt a remote 
Hope. | In our common affairs of the 
world, Futurity maintains itſelf bur il 
avainſt the Preſent, and neither the 
greatnels, nor the certainty of the Re- 
verſion, make good head agaioſt imme- 
Ciate Poſleſſion, 

This 


<< Lys 
: 
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This was the cafe of Chriſtianity in its 
Infancy. The Heathen Prieſthood was 
contented with the Countenance and 
Encouragement of the State, and ſub- 
mitted to the directions and appoint - 
ment of it, even in matters relating to 
their-own Myſteries ; they afſum'd no 
Dominion, or Juriſdiction over private 
Conſciences, either in point of Princi- 
ple or Praftice 3 but left thoſe matters 
wholly to the Civil Government, which 
made Laws for the regulation, and ap- 
pointed Magiſtrates for the inſpefion 
of Men's Manners 3 in which regard 
was had chiefly, if not only, to the 
Publick Quiet and Security, to the 
Preſervation and Augmentation of the 
State. If a ſcrutiny was made into the 
Condu& and Behaviour of particular 
perſons, 'twas as they were ſubordinate 
to the Publick, and might be inſtru- 
mental or prejudicial to the common 
welfare, either immediately, by their 
prattices, in wronging the State, : or 
thoſe under the Protection of it ; or by 
withdrawing . themſelves from, or in- 
capacitating themſelves for its ſervice ; 
or conſequently by debanching, and 
- corrupting others by their Examples. 
In 
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fn all theſe matters the Prieſt had no 
concern 3 and therefore 'twas no wen- 
der, if the People receiv'd o cafily, 
and liv'd ſo contentedly under a Religi- 
on, which, tho falſe, gave 'em fo incle 
diſturbance, and ſo much 
For, as for the Multittide, their Theo- 
logy was like their Worſhip, ſuited and 


adapted to their capacities, the one 


confiſting of ſurprizing Fables, the 
other of delightful Solemnities. Thoſe 
that were wiſer among 'em, and faw 
thro their Myſteries, (who were not a 
few) were many of 'em Sacyis initiati, 
and engaged in their ſupport 3 the reſt 
having no higher warrant than their 


own Reaſon, and nothing more certain 


to ſubſtitute in the room of *tm, were 


perhaps unwilling to unſettle matters, 
and. paying a languid Complacence , 


ſuffer'd things to run on in the old 
Channel ; whoſe Banks ſhou'd they 


break down, they knew not what 


courſe the Stream wou'd take, nor how 


far the Confaſign might ſpread. 


But the Goſſt had none of theſe. 


advantages, it, was not contrivd and 
modell d for Popularity , it did not 


bumour the Inclinations, and indulge 
the 


(17) 
the Appetites of the People. To the 
Purity of its Doctrine, a Conformity of 
Life, and Manners were requir'd, the 
Patſions were to be curb'd, and the 
Defires moderated ; inſtead of Pomp 
and Ceremony, Simplicity and Sobriety 
were to be their Entertatnments : their 
rampant Gods, whoſe fabulous Hiſtories 
gave countenance to Men's Luſts, and 
encouragement to their Debaucheries, 
were to be caſhier'd, and the know- 
ledge and worſhip of the True One to 
be introduc'd, whoſe Majeſty was as 
awful, as the other was repreſented 
frolickſome. 

Theſe were the conditions of Con- 
verfion from Heatheniſm, and the 
change muſt needs appear difadvan. 
tageous to meer Hleſh and Blood The 
Fathers theretore, who knew how hard 
it was to keep the Appetites in entire 
ſabjection, took care to fortifie as 
ſtrongly as poſlible thofe parts, in 
which they expected the Rebellion 


ſhon d firſt break out. The Plays, ' of Heathen 


all the Heathen Solemnities, were thoſe 


Plays dan- 
gr vi 


that gave the ſtrongeſt temptation to remprations 


the new Converts; they had fo little ',** 


'S of Chriſtian 


GORAUVErkS. 
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of the Air of Religion, that they 


thought if they did not approve of the 


end and defign of 'em, they might, 
vithout imputation, partake of the 
Diverſion, in which they met with fre- 
quent,Examples of Innocence and Vir- 
tue. This alarm'd the Fathers, who 
knew that the tranfttion from one Religi- 
on to another ( as Mr Collier obſerves ) 
was uaturdl > and juſtly apprehended, 
that from a liking of the Entertain- 
ments themſelves, they might proceed 
to approve the occaſion of 'em 3 that 
the ſeeming Innocence and Virtue of 
'em might reconcile 'em to a Superſtition 
which | recommended thoſe excellent 


Gifts afrer ſo eafie and agreeable a - 


manner, or that perhaps the delights 
of thoſe places might ſoften the temper 
of their mind, and relax the nerves of 
their zeal, and ſo unqualifie and indiſ- 
pole *emm for thoſe Aufſterities, which 
the Poſture and Circumſtances of the 
ChriſtianReligion at that time requir'd. 

To obviate theſe dangers, they ſum- 


7'al of mon'd all their Prudence, and all their 


Art 3; they omitted no Topick which 


n1: «872. Rhetorick: or Satyr coud ſupply, to 


fright 'or perſwade Men from thoſe 
Diyer- 
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Diverſions. Nor was all their Zeal and 
Caution any more than was neceffary, 
the Danger was great, and fo was the 
Temptation ; the Fort was to be main» - 
tain'd not only againſt an Enemy with- 
our, but a (txong Fattion within ; the 
Sences, Appetites, and Pafhions were 
already gain'd to the Enemy's Party, 
nothing remain'd but Religion and 
Reaſon, to make good the detence 5 
thoſe Generals therefore that wou'd 
hold out, when the Garriſon was in- 
clin'd to Surrender, mnſt not only diſ- 
play their Courage and Conduct, but 
exert their Authority likewiſe to the 
utmoſt This the \ntient Fathers did, 
whoſe examples have been follow d by 
divers 11 our +ge, tho without the 
ſame Reaſon, Authority or Succeſs. 
Having thus opend the Caſe, as it 
ſtood in the time of the Primitive 
Chriſtians, we \i1ll proceed to exa- 
mine, Whether there be any manner 
of Analogy between the Roman Thea- 
tre (as to the particulars whereof they 
are arraignd by the Fathers) and ours? 


Whether the Satyr of the Fathers comes yiew » 


fall upon the Modern Poets > Whether 275. 
the Parity of the C ac makes their Reaſons 


2 take 


p; 124- 
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. take place ,, and their Authority revive up- 
0n us ? 


"Thus backt, ' as he ſuppoſes by the 
Worthigs of Chriſlendom, the flower ef | 


Finman Nature, and the , Top of their 
Species, Nr Collier bids defiance to all 
the Stage Poets in general: He de- 
clares 'em to be gone over info another 
Intereſt, Deſerters to the Devil, that aime 
to deſtroy Religion, and whole buſineſs 
1s an ana of Lewdneſs and #theiſm. For 
he has a huge mind- to try his (trength 
with 'em,but he dares'/nort enter theThe- 
atres,they are the Devils ownGronnd ; but 
he challenges 'em to a tryal of $kill at 
the laudable exerciſes of the Chriſtian 
Olympicks of Moeorfields ; which, if 
they be (o hardy as to accept, hell call 
a Ring, and for a broken Head, or 
{imb, he and his Fathers defy both 
re and Weſt 

ut hold, Mr Vinegar! have you 
any commiltion from the Fathers togive 
this Challenge in their Names ? Does 
It appear, that they have any ground, 
or rcalon of quarrel to the preſent 
Stage? I believe not; but as things 
may be packt together, and tranſlated, 


an able Interpreter may make em ſpeak 
| as 
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as he pleaſes., If they don't ſpeak to 

his mind he knows how to correct 'em, 

'tis but throwing in a word or two (as he 
phraſes it) fo clear the ſenſe, to preſerve 

the Spirit of the Original, and keep the P"#t. 
Engliſh upon its Fegs. »Tis well he has 

the knack of Scowring the Fathers , 
otherwiſe their Teſtimonies wou'd look 

but ruſtily upon the preſent occaſion. 
Put-he can waſh as well as ſcowr, and 
underprop a failing Evidence upon 
occaſion. *Tis pity Mr Collier was not 
bred to the Bar, this extraordinary 
quality bad been of admirable ſervice 
there, to help a bad Memory, and 
prompt a baſhful Witneſs. The Fa- 
thers, good men, cou'd ſiy but lutle tg 
the Cauſe, but Dexterity and Manage- 
ment may do much, and an able Solli- 
citor ( like Mr Colier.) will make out 
notable proofs from very (lender Evi- 
dence. 

The Fathers, as they had reaſon, r/-41+ 
promoney Chriſtians all .refort to the ; main 

oman Games in general, and wi hout /\,.";. 
diſtinction upon the account of ther»; :::1s 
[dolatry there practiſed : Bur what's #7-"" 
that to our Theatres, which have no © 
ſuch ſtain upon 'em? If the He»then 
C 3 Gods 
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Gods appear upon our Stage, 'tis nej- 

ther for their own,nor their Worſhipers 

honour. Idolatry is as much abhorr d, 

and more expogd there, than any, 

where elſe. Why then 15 the Satyr re- 
» E. hee VIv dupon it? Is there any danger that 
ſuotſcenico the SpeQtators ſhould turn Idolaters , 
M4, 4, from our Repreſentations ? That which 
rumComc- fcandahzd the Fathers moſt in the 
diz (cilict' Dramatick Repreſentations of Antiqui- 
ab js op ty was, that their Gods were repreſent- 
IzPoctarum Ed lewd, and unjuſt, Adulterers, 
agendz In Pim er. 
pres "1-3 & Anguſtine abſolves their Come+ 
turpicudine dies and Tragedies from any fault in 
jd v4 the expreſſion, and accuſes only the 
alia multa ſubject matter. The ſame Indictment 
hen emi he prefers againſt Homer, ( viz.) that 
compotiix Be corrupted Mens Morals by draw- 
quas etizm jng ſich vicious Pictores' of his Dei- 
inter Buca ries. * Terence falls under his diſpleaſure 
/ta, & libe- likewiſe, for imtroducing his your 
ralia vocan- Libertine animating himſelf to, an 
tegere dif. Vindicating- himſelf after a Rape, by 
cereq; athe example of Jupiter, whoſe In- 
= eo trigue with Dazae, [repreſented in a 
Civit. Dei Picture, afforded bim both matter 
oo. Encouragement and Excuſe. Not- 
1b. r. cap Withſtanding which objeQons , h.... 


[ 
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*Father confellcs himſelf to have pro. * Didici in 
fired. by the reading of 'em, tho he (un. 
thinks the ſame uſe might have beenliz.ſc dec in 
made of more pious Books, which are rap 
fitter for the uſe of Children. Thus by pogun & 
the acknowledgment of this Father the viatuta ef, 
Plays were not ſo bad. as Mr Colljer 17.99% Pu- 
wou'd infer from him. The quarrel of renr. iis, 
the reſt of the Fathers to the Drama, <2" 6. « 
was upon the ſame account, tho Mr. 
Surveyor has given a wrong proſpect of 
it, I hope there's norealon to appre- 
hend, that Jupiter or Mercxry (hou & be 
drawn into precedent at this time of 
day, or that any perſon of Quality 
ſhowd turn Whorg-malter, or Pimp 
out of emulation: 

'Tis true, the Fathers frequently ex- »inich 
claim again(tthe lewdneſs of the Rowan Sms «- 
Theatres, which Mr Collier all along 5... 
endeavours, both by the turn and ap- ſcardaln @ 
Plication, to diſcharge upon the Dra- g**#* 
matick Repreſentations, in which I ad- .: ii, 
mire his dexterity more than his inge- 
nuity, For I can't ſuppoſe Mr Coley 
to be ignorant, that there were divers 
ſorts of Lads Scenici, which were all 
perform'd at the: Theatre, of which 
leveral were ſcandalouſly lewd 35 bur 

- C4 thelſc 
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' theſe he knows were no part of the 
Dramatick Fntertainment. 

<emen'« But he finds Comedy and Tragedy 
"4 ſomerimes condemn'd for company a. 
-cxinft the mong the other Shows of the Theatre, 
P1am4. and therefore he is reſolved, out of his 
ſingular regard to Juſtice and Ingennty, 

that whatſoever is pronounc'd again 
the Theatres in general, ſhall light upon 
the Drama in particular, which by the 
unanimous confeſſion of em all was 

| the leaſt offenſive, and conſequent] 
ae” P-25 the leaſt deſervd it To what Sulpok, 
cine ſtadia Elſe is Clemens Alexandrinus cited ? 
Sb wes He affirms, that the Circus and Theatre 
Cihzdram #245 10t iyproperly be call d the Chair of 
quis Voca- Peſiilence.Whence does 1t appear, that 
Cris '* the Drawatick Exerciſes are here aim'd 
Cap. 11,  ”at? Were the Mimi, Pantomimi,andAr. 
chimimi,-\e(> concern d with the Stage, 

or more reſervd and modeſt in their 
praftices upon it? Were dancing na- 

ked, and expreſſing lewd Poſtures leſs 

| crimina}, or offenſive to modeſty? No, 
"ew P* be won't ſay that 3 althothe compariſon 
6 were made with the B:lih Stage, which 
is, (according to him) much more h- 
centious than the Romar, yet thar by 

his own confefſion has nothing ſo bd. 

{|| ; os But 
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But fappoſing the Father to take his 
aim from Mr Collitr's direttion, and 
prophetically to have levelld at our 
times, what is the wondrous guilt, that 
provokes this ſevere Judgment ? Noſcz- 
tur ex focio, why 'tis c'en as bad as 
Horſe-racing; a very lewd diverſion 
truly. Woe be to you Inhabitants of 
New Market, that livein the very Scat 
of [nfeQion. 

But the Fathers were men, meer men, 77ep hers 
as well as Mr Collier, and ſabjeG as ſmetimes 
well as be to be mifled by paſſion, and? 
oyeracted by zeal, in the tranfports of 
which they were apr ſometimes to ex- 
tena their rigour. too far, and would 
upon any terms have ( as a certain 
Learned Recorder has i, enongh for a 
decentExecution. Thus 7ertu'lian, none — 
of the leaſt conſiderable among the Fa- Comurns 
thers, either for his Learning or Zeal, *xtuhe 
in this cafe eſpecially, tho he had alrea- ONS 
dy convinc'd the Ancient Tragedy of poreſt adji- 
Idolatry,a Crime ſufficient in aChriſtian Z'© <> 
Court ofJudicatureto be capital,yet muſt ad flaturam 
needs ex abundanti bring a freſh Indift. fuam, men 
ment of Blaſphemy, The, Devil, ſays he, _ ow agg 
mounted the Tragedians upon Buskins, be- Cirittum. 
cauſe he wovld make ourSaviour «Liar who Tf 96 


SpcAac, 
ſays, CAP. 23. 
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ſays, that no man can add « Cubit to bis 
Statxre. Look to it all ye Tiptoe 
Beau's. 

Here the Devil ſhew'd himſelt' an 
Engineer, tolay a Trap ſo long before 
hand, to contrive and invent theſe 
Buskins only to falſity in appearance, 
what was ſaid a thouſand years after ; 
and the Father -himfelf was a very Mat- 
chiavel to deted, and counterplot him 
at laſt. I have read of a famous Scetch 
Djvine,that fignaliz'd bimſelf once upon 
occaſion, by much ſuch another duſco- 
very, when he found out, that at the 
diſmiſſion of all Creatures out of Noah's 
Ark, the reaſon why the Hawks were 
ſo merciful to the Doves, as to let 'em 
eſcape unhburt was, that the Propheſie 
of Iſaiah, the Lamb ſhould le . down 
' with the Lyon, mightbe fulfilled. This 
is the neareſt parallel! that occurs ta 
me from all my reading, in which the 
Scotch Father comes pretty near t'other 
for a ſtrange reach of apprehenſion, 
tho 'tis his misfortune to fall ſhort jn 
the importance of the diſcovery. 

But to wave all further inſtances of 
this kind from the Fathers, which are 
ro be found in great plenty among 'em, 
| 
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[ leaye 'em to be gatber'd by thofe that 
rake more delight in ſuch Flowers ; and 
ſhall confine my ſelf to thoſe which Mr. 
Collier has pickt out tar a Noſegay for 
bimſeltf. 

To begin therefore with 1 
Antiochenns ; He tells us, that the Chri- 
oe durſt not ſee the Prizes of ”- Gla- 

iators, for fear of becoming arceſſary to 
the id algrdsd committed, nor their 
other Shows, upon the account of their In- 
dency and Prophaneneſs, | 

Here Mr Callier, as an earneſt of his 
future tair dealing uſes the wordShows, 
and becauſe perbaps 'tis the only in- 
ſtance to be met with thr all his 
Quotations, he is reſolvd not to loſe 
the benefit of it, and therefore for fear 
it ſhould flip by unheeded, he gives it 
in a different character, and an aſteriſm 
along with it, and claps in the Margin 
SpeZacula. By this ſample of his Fide- 
lity to his Author, he thinks his per- 
formance warranted to his Readers, of 
whom he knows the greateſt part can't 
nor the reſt he hopes won't, be at the 
trouble to confront his Tranſlation with 
the Text;, and therefore before the 
end of this very Paragraph, he throws 
oft 
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_ off all obligation to Truth and Juſt'ce 
and falls to managing and inſtrutting 
| his Evidence | : 

v Ibid,  * The Stage Adulteries Tr Gods and 
Wee for 'Heroes are anwarrantable tertainments, 
re adulteria And ſo much the worſe,becauſe the Merce- 
Deorum waryPlayers ſet off "em with all the charms 

nw 2 ra advantages of ſpeaking. 


vertprum = The Tranſlator very well knew, that 

modulent=fthe' Shews here aim'd at, were not the 

Adautclyc, Tragedies and Commedjes of Antiqui- 

liv. 3 ty, but the Shewsof the Mimz, wherein 

the Amours of the Godsor Heroes were 

not related only, but ſang to Muſick 

in laſcious fulſome Verſe, mimickt in 

lewd dances with obſcene Geſtures and 

naked Poſtures, and even the very A- 

dulteries »nd Rapes themſelves expreſs'd 

by ſcandalous actions, for which pur- 

poſethe very Stews were rak'd for 
Publick Proſtitutes for the Service. 

Thefe were the Shews, that provok d 

the juſt reſenrments of the Fathers, . 

which had notking in Common with 

the Dramatick Repreſentations, but 

the Place, and the end of their Repre- 

ſentation,, which were the Publick 

Theatres, and Worſhip. But of all 


the Publick Diverſions of the Heathens, 
| the 
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the Drama only remainipg to us, to 
keep the Authority upon its Legs, it 
was neceſſary to give it a new direQi- 
on, and turnin the verſion, and there- 
fore the word Players was thruſt in, to 
fix the Scandal in the wrong place. 
That theſe were the Indecencies, 
and Lewdnefs of the Theatre, ſo bit- 
_ rerly  inveigh'd againſt by theſe . Pious 
men, I cou'd bring teſtimonies inauy 
merable ; but to avoid being tedious in 
a plain caſe, I ſhall og our'St Cyprian, 
who being one of the Worthies of Chriſten- 
dome, and the Top of his Species, | hope 
Mr Collier will not except againſt his 


Evidence. * The Theatres (ſays he) are* Theatrs 
_-yet more Lewd. There they ſtrip theme. fuat fxdio- 


ra,quo CcOn- 


ſelves of their Modeſty, as well as Clothes, vents verune 
and the honour as well as ſcreen of their 9a "ic om 
Bodies 3s latd aſidle, and Virginity expes dfimul cum \ 
to the affronts both of View,” and Touch, mittu, ve- 


Which Mr Collier knows was not pra- 


ſtis ho 
corports, i 


ctis'd in the Drama. ' Pudur po- 


But our Hiſtrio-Maſtix was aware, **«r, dc- 
h h hi b t, notanda ac 
tnat there was Nothing to be gOt DY eoncrecean- 


{quare play, therefore he has recourſe4vicgioitas 


{ to flight of hand, and palms falſe Dice maps 


upon us. In the very next Paragraph vi;z. 
we find him prompting Tertulliax to 
ral 
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rail at the Play-houſe, and the Bear: 
* Nibil n0- Garden ®. Which latter, I ſuppoſe , 
pre &=- 3 was brought in for the grace and dig: 
Circi cum fhity of the Conjunction,, Here the 


impudicitia P/,,_Lgvſe, by his old way of Legerde- 
I vant. 0ain, is ſubſtituted for the Theatre ; 
tate-Apolog.and the moſt innocent of the Rowan Di- 
adv. Gelt- verſions charg'd with theGuilt and Pol- 


well lations of all the reſt, with which, by 


his own Confefhon, it was not ſo much 
as ſoild. But the ſhifting of Names le- 
vell'd the Scandal right for his purpoſe, 
and the unlearned Reader might per- 
haps be .induc'd to believe, that the 
Father's quarrel lay againſt Lincolns- Inn. 
* Itaque . Fields, and Covent-Gardenz and there- 


,  Pomperis fre he was refolv'd not to loſe the be- 


— cy nefit of ſo advantageous a Cheat, for 


minor, cun ſq ſjnall a condeſcenfion as fallifying a 
Iam arcem T7 | 

omnium Ext. 
turpitudi- With the fame: honeſt view and in» 


coz 1 tention, he forces Tertulian to call Pon 
veritus Pey's Theatre *, a Dramatick Bawdy- 
quandoque houſe, Here, to conceal the Fathers 
fe Cen Age, beſhavesoff his Beard, and dreſſes 
forks {pn his own faſhion, in a my 

** kirk and a long Wig, that he may look 
— like an 1a Bien. of our Stage, and 


ſuperpoſult keep his Evidence ia Countenance. A 
c. juſt 


bo 
| 
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jaſt Tranſlation wou'd not anſiver his 
purpoſe, and therefore be has taken 
the aſual liberty of adding or al 
and has -clapt in the Drewatick Baw 
, to clear, that js, OG} the 
ſenſe. It is no juſtification, to ſay that 
he has not changd the Scene, that the 
Place is the ſame, [tho he has made 


bold to change the Terms ; in cha 
the Terms be has chang 


'd the ſtate of 
the caſe, and made the Anthor accuſe 
the Drame of thoſe enormities, which 
were peculiar to theShews of the Miri, 
and inveigh'd againſt only by him. 
Thus he uſes his Father like an Iriþ 
Evidence , and makes him depoſe 
with as much Jatitude, as in a Court of 
Record, wou'd even'in theſe corrupt 
times, coſt 2 man his Ears. 

To trace him through all his Quota- 
tions from the Fathers, were a rask 
much more tedious, than difbenlt. Ir 
may ſuffice to take notice, that he keeps 
to his Principle, and never quotes any 
thing right, which he thinks may be 
made more ſerviceable by being per - 
verted. To prevent this «Artifice from 
being ſeen through, he endeavours, 
like a Fiſh in the Water, to conceal 
the 


(32) 
the bottom by muddying the Stream. 
St. Cyprian, LaFantins,Chryſoſtome and 
Anguſtine are all manag'd at the ſame 
rate 3 Mr Collier, like a ſtanch Beagle, 
makes the hits, whilſt his Fathers, that 
like Whelps newly enter'd, are run- 
ning Riot, have much better Mouths 


than Noſes, and make up 2 great part 


of the Cry, but are of no ſervicein the 
Chaſe. Thoſe that have a mind to 
tumble and fift over Mr Collier's Rub- 
biſh of Antiquity, may find all bis 
Quotations in Pryzne's Hiftrie-Maſtix, 
honeſtly tranſcrib'd , and more 
faithfully tranſlated. To which, or to 
the Fathers themſelves, I refer 'em. His 
Tranſlations are all of a ſtamp, to re« 
peat more of 'em wou'd be tautology 5 
how different ſoever the Originals 
might be, the Copies have all the fame 
Features and Complexions 3 both 
Draught and CoJouring agree ſo well, 
that a very indifferent Judge might in- 
fallibly diſcover 'em all to be Copies by 
one Hand, by the Harmony of the 
- Faults. | 

But to diſmiſs the Fathers, who have 
been obhg'd to an unneceſſary atten- 


dance, thro the diſingenuity of ther 
Tran- 
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or, I ſhall once for all obſerve, 7h As 
har rhe Authority of the Fathers,;;,.,/, 


affect us no farther than their fore of the = 
teaſonings will come up to our caſe : ©*/*- 
Secohdly, their Arguments drawn : 
from the'Idolatry, lewd Repreſentati- þ 


ons, and Cru prattisd upon the 
Romen Stage, and at their Shows, do 
not reach our Stage, where thoſe pra- 
ices are had imabhorrence. - Thirdly, 
That as they are cited by Mr Colrer, 
both their Anthority and Arguments 
are ſubverted by the corrupt Verſion. 
If theſe "three things be fairly made 
out, as (1 hope ) they already are, we 
need not be any longer, alarm'd at this 
anſeaſonable clamour from the Fa- 
thers. 

But rho the main ſtrength .of this 
Attila' of the Stage lies in theſe Worthies 
of Chriſtendom, yet, like a cautious" f 
Commander, teſt they ſhou'd be ſur." —** 
priz'd, 'or unable to ſnſtain the ſhock 
of iow” a Myliria atone, he has pro- - 
vided "an. Auxiliary Body of Heathen 
Phitoſophers, Hiſtorians, Orators and 
Poets, to guard the Paſſes, and check 
the fury of the firſt Onſer. Here again 
he fhews his care by his choice, he liſts 
oe D none 
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ning Riot, have much better Mouths 
than Noſess- and make up a great part 
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Chaſe. Thoſe that have a mind to 
tumble and fift over Mr Collzer's Rub- 
biſh of Antiquity, may find all his 
Quotations in Prynne's Hiftrio-Maſtix, 
honeſtly tranſcribd , and more 
faithfully tranſſated. To which, or to 
the © athers themſelves, I refer 'em. His 
Tran\Jations: are all of a ſtamp, to re« 
peat more of 'em wou'd be tautology 3 
how different ſoever the Originals 
might be, the Copies have all the ſame 
Features and. Complexions 3 both 
Draught and CoJouring agree fo well, 
thata very indifferent Judge might in- 
fallibly diſcover 'em all ro be Copies by 
one Hand, by the Harmony of the 
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But to difmils the Fathers, who have 
been obhg'd to an utnneceſlary atten- 


dance, thro the dilingenunty of ther 
Tran: 
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Tranſlator, I ſhall once for all obſerve, 
firſt, that the Authority of the Fathers 


The At. 
therity of 
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ought to affe& us no farther than their fore of che 


Reaſonings will come up to our caſe: 
Secondly, That their Arguments drawn 
from the Idolatry, lewd Repreſentati- 
ons, and Cruelty praftisd upon the 
Roman Stage, and at their Shows, do 
not reach our Stage, where thoſe pra- 
Qtices are had in/abhorrence. . Thirdly, 
That as they are cited by Mr Colter, 
both their Authority and Arguments 
are ſubverted by the corrupt Verſion. 
If theſe three things be fairly made 
out, as (l hope ) they already are, we 
need nor be any longer, alarm'd at this 
anſeaſonable clamour from the Fa- 
thers. 

But tho the main ſtrength .of this 
Attila of the Stage lies in theſe Worthies 


Caſe. 


of Chriſtendom, yet, like a cautious©4#'" + 


Commander, leſt they ſhou'd be ſur. 
priz'd, 'or unable to ſnſtain the ſhock 
of the Stage Militia alone, 'he has pro- 
vided an Auxiliary Body of Heathen 
Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, Orators and 
Poets, to guard the Paſſes, and check 
the fury of the firſt Onſer. Here again 
he fſhews his care by his choice, he liſts 
D none 
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none but men of the firit Magnitude, 
he's ſo ſevere that a Volunteer under 
ſix foot cant paſs Muſter, But after 
all, the Service of theſe Gigantick Men 
does not.anſwer the terroy of their Bulk 
and Figure ; they are preſt men, that 
enter the Service againſt their Wills, 
and are plac'd in the Front, hke a Swiſs 
painted upon a Door, for ſhew. not 
action.. *Tis true, they are forc'd te 
appear with their Fire-locks, and gwe 
one charge, | but 'tis, like a Moorfeelds 
Volley, without Ball, or Bloodſhed. 
The Leaders of theſe are a Triuum- 
virate of Antient Greek Philoſophers, 
Plato, | Xenophon, and Ariſtotle. The 
:: fir{t of theſe appears not in perſon, not 
hay his proxy. much to ſay for him, that 
I can find. Yet as little as 'tis, he ought 
to have produc'd his Credentials, or 
his Voice may fairly be proteſted againſt, 
For a hear-ſay Evidence ought at leaſt 
to be as well atteſted, as a Nuncupative 
'Will to make it authentick. Bur, af 
all, what is it that he ſays, or rather 
that Eyſebis ſays for hum? Why, '#hat 
Plays raiſe the paſſions, and pervert the uſe | 
of 'erit, and by conſequence are dangeron i 
10 morality, But fince he has not cg | 


8 
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fit to ſpecify either the nature or mea- 
ſure of the danger, thus conſequentrially 
portended to'morality, we need not 
amuſe our ſelves any - longer abour 
It. 

Much ſuch. another doughty Autho- 
rity is that of Xewophon. * The Perſrarns X19. 
( he ſays _) won't ſuffer their youth  encAgs 
hear = thing, that's amorous or baw- etizm re- 
dy ey were afraid want of Ballaſt = woo 
might make 'em miſcarry, and thar EET 
was dangerous to add weight to the facimus,ne 
Byaſs of nature. This quotation is 37*i9ente 
ſtrangely drawn in ; it does not ſo much mentem io 
xs {quinc towards his purpoſe. Here's no p libjd. 
mention of any thing relating to thejmms,.. 
Drama. Bawdry indeed was forbidden uic libi. 
to be talk'd to thoſe, whoſe Reaſon was; me) 
not Fer grown ſturdy enough to curb Es 
the looleneſs of their Apperites in thoſe lib... 34 
Countries, where the heat of che Cli- 
mate, and the warmth of their Con- 
ſgutions inclin'd 'em very early, and 
hurried. 'em very precipitouſly to irre- 
Meulariries of that, nature. Bur if this 
paſſage wou' not ſerve his Cauſe , 
woud his vanity and oftenta- 
ation of reading, and therefore was 
not to be (lighted. 
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Of as great' ſervice is the Authority 
of Ariſtotle, 'one ſingle donbtful expreſ. 
fion of whofe, he world wrelſt to the 
overthrow of one of the moſt elaborate 
and judicious of all that great Philoſo- 
phers works ; I mean his Art of Poe- 
try; in which he bas takenthe pains to 
preſcribe Rules for the more eafie and 
regular eotpoſition of Dramatick 
Poems; which certainly had been in 
him as well a ſcandalons, as a ridicatous 
labour, if he had not thonght the pra+ 
ice of 'em allowable. But he's ſo far 
from any ſach indifference, that he fre. 
quently, both in that piece,. and other 
parts of his Works, commends the 
writing of Dramatick Poetry, as the 
nobleſt exerciſe of the mmd. Nor do 
we find any where in the works of that 
Philofopher, who (by this Author's own 
confeſſion) had look'd as far into humant 
Nature as any man, a greater profufion 
of Rhetorick than in the praiſe f 
of Tragedy, which he takes to be 
the higheſt exaltation of humane 


Wit. 


As for this paſſage, which Mr Collier 


ſcore of rhe has pickt our, and levell'd at' the Co: 
medy of our Age, it amounts to no more 


than 
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ful as he ſauppoles it) make the Audi- 
ence drunk, or m love with Drunken- 
neſs? No, that was no Vice of the 
Stage, whatever 1t might be of the 
Spectators, yet even by them the Scene 
was not laid at the Theatres, tho the 
Flot might, and the Company perhaps 
be pickt upthere. I ſuppoſe - this Jn« 
former, as inveterate as his malice 15 
againſt Play-houſes, will ſcarce eharge 
'em as Schools of intemperance of that 
kind, 'tis not the practice of the Stage, 
not ſo much as behind the Scenes; and 
I believe. he will acquit Pit, Box, and 
Gallery of it. For whatever ſome 
may bring in their Heads, he will find 
but few with Bottles in their Hands 
there, . This mace him wave 1nſtancing 
in tke' particular of Ariſtotle; the retail 
ſcandal wou'd not fit our Theatres, and 
therefore he Jumps it among '%em by 
the general name of Debauchery, and 
tacks rhis Citation concerning Muſick 
to it, which he hopes will give the 
Reader an Idea more ſerviceable to his 
Cauſe, than Ariſtotle intended, and 
make a funtable impreſſion upon 
him. 


This 


(039) 
This Philoſopher forbad the reſort 
to Comedies, only to thoſe whoſe vir- 
tues be durſt not truſt; not to hinder 
their diverſion from the, Stage, but to 
prevent their corruption from the Pir, 
as King Charles the 2d ſuppre's'd Con- 
venticles, for the ſake of thoſe, whoſe 
principles he ſuſpetted 3 not to difturb 
the Devotion of a tew miſtaken well- 
meaning Men, but to prevent the 
practices of many cratty ill deftgning 
ONEs. 
* Tully cries out upon licentions Play; "> Þ: 
* and Poexrr, as the bane of Sobriety, *** 
*and wiſe thinking : That Comedy 
* ſubfifts upon Lewdneſs, and that plea. 
* ſure 13 the root of all evil 
No one, I ſuppoſe, will defend Plays, 7: ju; 
that are rezlly licentious, or it they neſs mot 
ſeem topatronize any, wherein ſome ©7*"** 
warm-headed Enthufiaſtick Zealotspre- 
tend to find or make ſome patjages ex- 
ceptionable, they are willing toleave 
thoſe Paſſages, it really guilty, to the 
mercy of Mr Collier s Inquitition, and yet 
not deny their Countenance, and En- 
couragement to the prevailing merit of 
the main part of the performance. 
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Bat here I muſt needstake notice,that 
either Mr Colter or Tully, are extremely 
miſtaken, or, which is all one to our 
purpoſe, that this quotation does not 
ſpeak the ſenſe of Tally. Plautus and 


Terence are the only Comedians of his 


acquaintance, whole works have been 
preſerv'd to our times; and conſequent- 
ly are.the only Standards, by which 
we can form any Judgment, or take 
any meaſure of the Roman Comedy be- 
fore, or about Ciceros time. Theſe 


Mr COllMr Collier atjures us are modeſt to a 
of Terence {cruple, eſpecially Terence, who has but 


bk apr one fault y bordering expreſſuon. * Plantus, 


*who 1s of all antiquity the moſt excep- 
* txonable, rarely gives any ſmutty l- 
* berties to women, and when he does, 
* *tis to Vulgar and proſtitnted perſons. 
© The men who talk intemperately are 


&c. © generally Slaves] The Slavesand Pan- 


© dars ſeldom run over. and play their 
* Gambols before women. Plautws does 
* not dilate upon the progreſs, ſucceſſes, 
* and diſappointments of Love in the 
 *modern way. This is nice ground, 
* and therefore he Either ſtands off, or 
* walks gravely over it. He has ſome re- 
*gard to the retirements of modeſty, 
"and 
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* and the dignity of humane Niture , 
* and does not ſeem to make lewdnefs * 
© his Bufineſs. 

This is a very fair character from an 


adverſary, a friend could ſcarce have_.. 


given 2 more ample recommendation 


upon this head. Here ſeems to be a fidiu. 


run of Candour and Ingenuity, for at 
leaſt a dozen pages together; the anci - 
ent Dramatick Writers are treated with 
ſo much civility, 'tis all fuch Halcyon 
Weather, ſo fair a Sky, and ſo ſmooth 
a Sea, would tempr the cautiouteſt P1- 
lot from his Anchor ; he would have 
no apprehenſions of a Storm, while all 
was ſo ſerene above, and ſo quiet and 
calm beneath him. . But this is all out of 
CharaGer, the Author forces his temper 
to ſerve his defign, and careſles the 

Ancients 1n pure {pight to the Moderns, 

as cunning Stateſmen ſometimes court 
and cajole a Party they bate, only to 
make 'em their tools againſt another 

they fear, and ſo make 'em ruine each 


other, and fave themſelves both the 


trouble, and the odinw. This honeſt 
Policy Mr Co/zer has made uſe of ; for, 
naving routed (in his own vain con- 
ceit) by the help of theſe Ancients, 
the 
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the preſent Stage Poets , he makes head 


- upon his Confederates, and thoſe, that 


The A 5s: 
citation 


parch'd wp | 


of tneobe- 
rent J/4g- 
ments. 


in the entrance of his Book deſerv d no 
cenſure, in the concluſion of it are al- 
low'd no quarter. The more plauſibly 
and ſecurely to put this Srratagem in 
execution, he takes care to deſtroy his 
own Authority in their favour, by 
that of much better men againſt 'em, 
or that are ( as he manages the mat- 
ter ) at leaſt in appearance againſt 
em. | 

. This Author is a fort of a Lozg-lane 
Writer, a Piece-Broker in Learning, 
one that tacks ends and ſcraps of Au- 
thors together to patch up a ſlight Au- 
thority, that hangs ſo weakly together, 
that it won t bear the fitting. Thus he 
has linkt together two or three ill ſort- 
ed ſentences out of [ully, that make ag 
little to his purpoſe, as if he had, quo. 
ted ſo many Propoſitions out of Exclidj 
the truth of which, tho every body 
might acknowledge, yet. no body can 
find the uſe of. in this place. But he 
found the name of Comedy joyn'd . 
with an invective, and therefore he 


*was refolv'd , if he did not find it ſo, 


to make it of his Party, before he took 
his 
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his leave of it, * Toll complains, that * O pre. 
the Poets gave Love, the author of ſo ma- claram 


ny follies and diſorders, a place among ax0e00r - 


the Deities, the irregularities of which '* Poet- 
were the conſflant ſubjeF matter of the Co" I 


þ Amorem 
medies of his time, fagitii, & 
levitatis 
autorem in Concilio Deorum c-llocandum putet ! De Comzdia lo- 
quor = fi bc flagitia non probaremus, nulla effet omnied. Queſt. 
Tufc. lib. 4. 


The ſeverities of a harſh old Father, 7** Irven- 
the amours of the Rake: his Son, and hf _ 
the intrigues of the Knave his Servant , mick Poere 
or the wiles of a mercenary Proſtitute, **"": 
generally made up the buſineſs of thoſe 
Comedies, Flerenpon Cicero crics ont, 
that if "twere not for theſe Love extrar- 
gances, the Comick Poets world be deſt;- 
tute of « Plot. In which he ſeems ra- 
ther to tax 'em with barrenneſs of [-- 
vention, than Immorality. Tis true, 
the Moral of fach defigns cou'd not be 
very extraordinary, nor coud any very 
edifying doftrine ot application be 
raid from the uſual Cetaſtrophe of theſe 
' Plays. For the F[oet generally took 
care, after he had embroil d matters 
beyond all ſeeming poſlibility of a re- 
conciliation, to diſentangle all by fome 
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Providential ( if Mr Collier won't quar« 
rel- at the expreſſion )- Incident, and 
crown the young Libertine with his 
wiſhes, reconciling the Father to the 
Son, and the er to the Servant, 
By this means Poetical. Juſtice was-elu- 
ded, and that which ſhou'd have been 
the ground and occafion of woral In- 
ſtrufion loſt. The Antient Comedy was 
not therefore ſo innocent as his Cha- 
racer, nor ſo lewd and impure as his 
corrupted Quotations wou'd make it. 

His next Authority is. from Livy, 
15vies Whoſe Evidence, even thoit were faith. 
Authority fully reported by Mr Collier, comes not 
abuid. near our caſe. For Livy ſpeaks here 

of the Stage Repreſentations 1n general; 
but the Drama, properly fo call'd, was 
not known amongſt the Romers at the 
time of the Peſtilence, when the LI xdi 
Scenici were invented, Burt this 1s not 
all, he is not contented to make a falſe 
Witneſs only of this Hiſtorian, but he 

muſt add Forgery to Subornation, and 

put his hand to what was not his act 

and deed. 

The Motives are ſometimes good, when 

the means are ſtark naught : That the Re- 

wedy inthis caſe was worſe than the Diſ- 

eaſe, 
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eaſe, and the Attonement more infeions 
thaw the Plague. | 

Theſe words Livy utterly difowns 5 »gge car- 
” he ſays, that the Indi Scenic: intro- mine uilo 
duc's upon- this occaſion, confiſted of 9 i= 
certain dances, or decerit movements erminum 
to Mufick, perform'd by Artiſts fetch'd *&u, Lu- 
out of Tyſcary, after the manner of gj9ns. © 
their Country. acciti, ad 

| Tibicinis 

modos Saltantes, haud indecoros mctus more Thuſco dabant. 
Dec. 1.1. 7+ 


Where lay the force of the Contagj- 
on in this? What danger of Infection - 
from a modeſt Dance ?. After this Livy 
proceeds to ſhew what were the firſt, 
'{teps that were made towards the im- arum par- 
provement of theſe Indi Scenici, and v2 privci- 


concludes his ſhort account of their 2,0 


earlieſt Gradations with this RefleGion. quoque | 
* Amongſt other things that have riſen ?"=4 ort- 


20 poncn- 


from (mall Heginnings, I thought fit togavin ch, 
take notice of Plays, that I. might ſhew vt appaic- 
from bow ſober an Original this exceſſive jm 


| CCejſ2Ve ,), (ano in- 
Extravagance, which ſcarce the wealthieſt icio res ia 


Nations can bear, is derrv'd, Thish*n< vix 


: p ®pulent! 
Mr Col/izer tranſlates, The motives are —_ od 
ſometimes good, when the means are ſtarklerabilem 
« R ho  Fv... [nianizlml 
naught, Tis pretty plain, that 'tis _ ED 
LC Id, 


/ | | ( 46: | 
= rhpon the pmarity, but Reg ror of one 
bveneſ, 7) 20d Frofuſon at thele Shews, |t 
of 30" Livy ITTON by his adding that 
prom oo twas greater than the wealthieſt Netions 
morality, cord well bear. For 'tis to be ſuppos'd, 
condean'd that wealthy people have as much need 
by Ury- of Morelity as the poor, tho they are 
not obligd to the ſame meaſures of 
Thrift, and good Husbandry, Whe- 
ther Mr Coltier's conſtruftion and appli- 
cation of this patlage be the effec: of his 
Malice or Ignorance, 1 leave ihe World 
\ to judge. [ 

. The following is yet a more perverſe 
miſconſtrucion , to which both Malice 
and Ignorance have clubb'd their ut- 
molt, even to emulation, fo that tis, 

* 1tzove hard to diſtinguiſh which has the better 
Co. Genu-title to it, Livy tellsns *, that the Ro- 
wes, Lok mans were ſo ſolicitows about methods of 
merco ic- 4ppedſong the Gods, that the anxiety of it 
cunduw was 4 greater affiiction to their Minds, 
cum pia- than the diſeaſe to their Bodies. This our © 
culorum Rexrarker, who out of his ſuperabun- 
mn. dent underſtanding, knew better than 
mos quan (he Author himſelf what ought to have 
_—_ been faid, thinks fit to render 'thus, 
hoerent, 1Þe Remedy in thy caſe is worſe than the 
&c, Ibid. | Dif- 


_—_ *+. 7; De OT 
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Diſeaſe, ant the Atonement more in feFious 
thau the Plague. Valerius 
me ſtamp is the Citation =" 


ments of that barbarouscuſtom,(in which = 031mm 
Citizens of Rowe were often butcher'd) niam bzc 


after this manner. *Theſe things which 9u0q; ſz- 
were at firſt invented for the IVorihip of the 1,02? 
Gods, and delight of Men, mere acies in 
converted totheir defirution, ſtaining both *ruxerunt 
their Religion and Diverſions, with the rac; carr 
Blood of Citizens , 'to the Scandal of Peace, Deorum,g 
'Tis plain, that by the Amimoſe Acies I 
this Author meant nothing but the onis caug, 
Nurſeries of Ceſtiariz, and Gladiators, '2 fine 
and that by the (zuilis Sanguis he in- th 
tended no more of it, than was ſpilt volupra.. 
in arex4 at thoſe Prizes in quality of je » 
Gladiators or ' Geſtiarii, rn which the Ho Caviti 
Spectators had no concern further '*nguine, 


Bi . p lenicorum 
than' in the barbarity ot counte- Ks hey 


nancing, and encouraging fo cruel a rum gra. 


practice. tia, ma. 
Cu'arunt, 

"Th $0 

This, Cay. 4 


\ 


\ 


[|] "C/$8) |. 0 

This, tho bloody and abominable - 

togive an abhorrence to honeſt 
| erateHexthens, won't ſufficeMrcol-: 
Faraybraſe [jer,he deſpiſes ſingle Sacrifices, andicalls 
| for Hecatombs ; he's for breathing the 
Veins of the State, and flucing the Vi- 
tals of the whole Commonwealth at 
P23,, Once. They were the occaſion of Civil Di- 
7?” ſfrrattions 3 dndthat the State firſt bluſtd, 

then bled for the Entertainment. , * 

Thisis rare Paraphraſing, Mr. Collier 
allows himſelf .a very Chriſtranlatitude 
in his 91. man But leſs wou'd 
, not ſerve his turn, the Dremwe and 


Arena lay at ſome diſtance'in Old Rome, 
and therefore this Gentleman was re» 


fold to corre&t the Map, and bring 

'em together. But what af1-- 
on for bloodſhed at| a Comedy? 

Why Mr. Paraphraſer wou'd infinuate,,. 
that the SpeQtators and the AQors,: 
like Don &uixot and the Puppets, fells 
together by the Ears, and ſo embroil/? 
ing the State, engaged 'the whole Come” 
monwealthin a Civil War, If I conld be” 
x perſwaded of this, I ſhould allow this: 
'F #» Divrſion to be altogether as Antichri | 
[| WV ſtian, as Bear-baitings or Ridings, and 
could be content, that Mr Collier, _ 

Ks 


+ 2.4 
$ $4 


(49) 

Hudibraſs ſhou'd reduce both AQors 

and Spectators by force of Arms; the | 
Proweſs of the Champions ſeems fo 

ſo exatly equal, that 1 ſee no cauſe to 
doubt, their Atchievements and Succeſs 
proving parallel. 

| He concludes (ſays our Paraphraſer) nia. 
the _ of Plays intolerable 5 and This con- 
that the Maſlilienſes did well in clearing gap ny 
the Country of 'em. ' inValerizs. 
Where he finds this concluſion I can't 

tell, I am ſure not in either of the 
Chapters cited by him, nor I doubt 
through the whole Book. Burt. he's a 
Diſcoverer, and has good eyes, that 
will ſhew him at a vaſt diſtance what 
others can't ſee with the help of the 
beſt Teleſcopes. What he ſays of the 
Maſſilienſes (as he calls 'em) is no more 
to his purpoſe, than the former Evi- 
dence againſt the Gladiatorial Shews. 

derins Maximus wm his ſixth Chapter, 
ſays *, That the Marſeilians were a very "way 

evere People , that wou d not ſuffer the (viz. Maſ- 
Mimicks to appear upon their Stage, whoſe #14) eve 


ritatis cu» 


buſeneſs generally it was to preſent the ati- fic, acer- 

| rima eſt; 
tullum aditum in Scenam Mimis dando, quorum argumenta majore 
x parte ſtuprorum continent aftvs, ve calia ſpeRtandi conſuctudo 
etiam 1mitavdi licentiam ſumat . Cap. 6. n 


E on 


( 50) 


on of Rapes to publick view, leſt 


the SpefFators to the Imitation of 'eme. 
'Twere needleſs ro. infiſt long upon 
this paſſage, having already ſhewn the 
vaſt difference between the Mimickand 
Dramatick Repreſentations. TI ſhall on- 
ly obſerve, thatthis Author, by ſayi 
Srage al. that "the people of Marſeilles deny' 


iwd at the Mimi the liberty of their Stage, in- 


Maricillet-timates that they allow'd the Stage 
' there, tho under ſeverer reſtrictions 
than at Rowe, Now if they permitted 
it amongſt '*em at all, there is no doubt 
bat Tragedy and Comedy (which by the 
unanimous confefſion even of their 
Adverſaries, were the moſt innocent, 
and inſtructive of all the Lads Scemici) 

took their turns upon It. 
Seneca's S. neca, who 1s next produced, has 
Auihiricy but little to ſay to the matter : He isa 
'be pmpsſe. little angry that the Romans were 0 
fond of their diverſion, as to beſtow 
their whole time upon it, and neglet 
the ſtndy of Philoſophy, and the. im- 
provement of their Reaſon. Nor ws 
his complaint unreaſonable ; for the 
Romans, who were never much ad- 
dicted to Philoſophy, or any _ of 
pe 


rl 
of ſuch licentiows Pratices, ſhon'd debanch 


(51) 
Speculative Learning, were yet more 
averſe to'em than ever under the Reign 
of Nero, when all ſorts of Arts and Li- 
terature, thoſe excepted which contri. 
ed to the Prince's pleaſures, lay un- 
der publick difconragement 5 on the 
other hand, the Stage, and all thoſe 
Arts that gratifyg'd and indulg'd the 
Sences, had not only the Countenance, 
but the Practice and Example of the 
Emperor himſelf to encourage 'em, and 
to excel in any of 'em was the high road 
to his Favotr, and to Preterment; It 
is not therefore to be wonder'd, if the 
Roman Youth under that general cor- 
ruption (lighted thoſe Studies, the ſe- 
yerity of which made 'em as well unpal- 
latable as unregarded. Nor are we to 
be ſurpriz'd, it Seneca declaim'd againſt 
theſe Entertainments, which drew a- 
way, and alienated the minds of the 
People from thofe Studies, upon the 
merit of which he peculiarly picqu'd 
himſelf. Ye 
The ſumm of this Philoſopher's Evi- 


dence amounts to no more than *® that * xiii 
vero tam 
dmnoſum bonis moribus, quam in aliquo ſpeRaculo deiidere 5 


nc enim per yoluptatem vitia *acilius furrepunc. EpiR. 7. 


E 2 he 


nun pcr 
volup: 
cm, Þ& 


among the Romans, contributed to the 


® Tunc'c® Lions 


proach, and ſieals upon ns the aiſeuiſe of 
p. 435+ pleafire. Here 


(52) 
ke thought Idleneſs a great corrupter of 
\lanners, and that the Shows in uſe 


making the people Idle, and tainting. 
cm with Luxury, and thereby ren- 
dring 'em more diſpos'd to Vice. Blis 
charge againſt the Shows is in this place 
general, and reſpects indifferently any 
of 'em, many of which were in their 
own Natures innocent, and void of of- 
fence, yet were equally ſubmitted to 
cenſure in this paſſage with the moſt 
ſcandalous Seneca was not ſo mean a 
Judge ot Men, or Things, as to think 
all their Shows equally reprehenfible, 
but he foiind all liable to the ſame a- 
bite, that 15, detaining the people from 
their bulinets, and givingthem too great 
an itch after Diverſions, But this had 
not been worth our notice, were't not 
to ſhew, | that our modern Reformer, 
tho he has been us'd to greater Stakes, 
can play at *' ſmall Game rather 
than ard out. For in the latter 
part cf \this ſhort Citation he has 


made a ſkift to ſteal in two falhca 
[ | 


For there I ice makes an inſenhble ap- 


"| CER 
Here he wou'd infinuate that the 
Vice, of which the Phzloſopher ſeems fo 
apprehenſive, was of the growth of the 
place,to which purpoſe he tranſlates the 
words, Tanc enim, For there, by which he 
endeavours to make the infection loca), 
and renders the words, Per volnptatem, 
In the diſguiſe of Pleaſure, that it may 
' ſeemto come artificially, and induſtri- 
ouſly recommended. Whereas, all that 
he ſays imports no more, than that, 
when mens Minds, by the flattery of 
thoſe Diverſions, were diſarm'd of that 
ſeverity, that the Stoicks ( of which 
Set he- was ) think requikite to the 
guard of Virtue, they were mere cafily 
prevaild upon, and led away by vitt-' 
ous inclinations. | 
| There are yet behind in the Train, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, Ovid, and Mr. Wy: 
cherley, whom (whether to ſhew his 
Judgment or his Manners | know not) 
he has rankt amongſt, and under the 
head of Pazer Authorities z and truly 
I think he may as well makea Pagar of 
him, as an Evidence 1n this caſe. But 
that ingenious Gentleman ought not to 
take it amiſs ; for (ince all thaſe great 
Men of Antiquity, nay, even the F«- 
E 3 thers 


T.. 


Aw - 


cited. 


"© 
= 


5-111n2nty the Parade of Learning, and have no 


(54) 


thers themſelves, the Worthies of Chri- 


ftendom , the Flower of Fluman Nature, 
an the top of their Species, are obliged 
every one of em to wear a Fools Coat, 
he tas the Icfs reaſon to repine at the 
Livery. | 
Theſe are all ſummon'd to make up 


more buſmeſs than an Ambaſſador's 
Coach of State at his publick Entry. 
Taciti's tells us, that Nero did ill to 
make the neceſſities of decay d Gentle- 
men pimp to the betraying of their ho- 
nonr and dignity, And that the Ger- 
mans did well to keep their Wives out 
of harms way. The complaint of Ta- 
citus 15 nothing to us; his Caution 1n- 
deed may be of ſervice, |as matter of. 
inſtruction ro Mr Coffzer, and his Profe- 
Iytes, if he has any, who I hope will 
reap the benefit of the German Exam- 
le. 

Plutzrch thinks, that Licentious Poets 
o:rche to becheckt: Ay, and licentions 
Criticks too, and corrected into the 
bargain : tio Sazcha Pancha and His 
Critick were both ſubmitted to the laſh, 
till onz learnt Wit, -and t'other Man- 
ners, and both Modefty, For ſawcy 

Refarmers, 


(55) 


Reformers, as well as lewd Poets, require 
abundance of Diſcipline to keep 'em 
within bounds. | 

Ovid, and Mr Wycherley, as Poets, 9'd «nd 
and Men of Wit, may be joyn'd, tho ell % 
not as Heathens;z and their Evidence, nthing a- 
being exatly of a piece, is the more? 1s: 
properly confider'd together. This the Aud: 
amounts to a proof, that at the Thea- ***: 
tres, as well asatall other places, where 
there is a promiſcuous reſort of compa- 
ny of both Sexes, the buſineſs of Intrigue 
will go forward; It were much to be 
wiſh'd, that no body came to the Play. 
houſe for a lels innocent diverſion , 
than that of the Stage; to Churches 
and Conventicles with a leſs pious in- 
tention, than that of Devotion; to the 
Park for a leſs wholeſome refreſhment 
than that of Air, ec. But 'tisas much 
to be fear'd, that this univerſal Refor- 
mation will never be brought abour, 
till the accompliſhment of the Propheſic 
(if I may call it ſo, without offcgding 
Mr Collrer ) of one of our Poets 


Till Women ceaſe to Charm, and Ivith 
_ to Lowe, 


E 4 So 


(56) 
Two great So Jong as there are appetites, there 
ſev-1, 7 will be means found to gratify em. 1 
rMality, won't deny, but that the promiſcuous 
conflux of people of all Ages, Sexes, 
and Conditions, facilitates enterprizes 
of this nature. - But I queſtion whether 
an abſolute reſtraint wou'd not more 
inflame the deſire, than it cou'd pre» 
vent the prattice; and whither the Mo- 
rals of the Public wou'd not ſuffer 
more by vitiating the Imaginations of 
the People in general this way, than 
they coud gain by the ſevereſt me- 
thods of prohibition the other. Spain. , 
and Italy are Countries as jealous and. 
vigilant in this point, as any 1n the 
world, and yet the people ſo generally 
Jaſcivious, that there is no place where 
Virtue has Jeſs intereſt in the Chaſtity 
of either Sex. Whereas on the con- 
trary, in many places under the Line, 
where the People go conſtantly naked, 
the *faniiliarity of the Objetts takes 
away all wantonneſs of Imagination, 
which the artificial difficulties of ſome 
Countries promote. 
But Ovid, it ſeems, does in ſome 


meaſure plead guilty, and owns, that 
NY not 


(57) 
not only the opportunity *, but the * _—_ 
buſineſs of the place ſometimes Pre ee 
motes lewdneſs. Nor is it to be won- beat Ne.. 
der'd at, ſince ſome of the repreſenta- $7, 
tions there were ſo ſcandaloufly lewd, lib z. 

as to give offence to the looſeſt of their 

Poets. * Martial tells uz *, that he ſaw * jungan 
the Story of Paſephae afted upon their ?-liptaca 
Stage. But theſe were the Repreſenta- _— | 
tions of their M;zi, the ſcandal of Tauro, vi- 
which reflects no way upon the Drama, a, ar 
either Antient or Modern, and will wi 
therefore give us no occaſion to dilate fidem. 
upon 'em here. _ 

I have at length run thro all his pri- s C_.'s 
vate Authorities againſt the Stage , m—_ 
wherein I can't fina ſo much as one, rand 
which is not either impertinently, or *»/«ffcre- 
falſely cited, as I doubt not, bur will ** 
upon collation appear. For which rea- 
ſon I have all along put the words of 
the Original, or of the moſt approv'd 
Verſion in the Margin, that they might 
without trouble be collated,. and my 
charge juſtihed. He owns, that he has 
taken the /iberty of throwing in 4 word or 
two, (1a tranſlating the Fathers) to clear 
the Senſe, to preſerve the Spirit of the 
Original, and keep the Engliſh #por its 


F4 eo ſ, 


I 


after he has bribd the Ordinary, i 


P 240. 


The Athe= ſhoy'd make enc. 


niai s, the 
greateſt 


friends in Authority of the Athenian State pro- 


the world 
r7 the 
Stage. 


(58) 
Legs. I hope by this it appears, that 
he has confounded the Senſe, corrupted 
the Iprrit , and fet the Engliſh upon 
Stilts, His Modeſty's too plain a coun 
terfeit, to chear thoſe that are not wil- 
fully blind. tis ſo ſſightly waſh'd over, 
that the Braſs appears at firſt view ; ſo 
that whatever denomination he may 
give it, like an [-:þ Half Crown, 'twill 
ſoon fall co its intrinfick value. After 
all, his pains 1n citations are as unluckily 
beſtow'd, as the Malefactors Fee, who, 


call'd to read over again to the Court, 
and ſuffers at laſt for his ignorance. 

' Tocloſe all,and crown hr Victory,Mr 
Collier gives us ſome State Cenſures as he 
calls'em) to ſhew how much the 
ſtands diſcourag'd by the Laws of other 
Countries, and onr own. 

To begin with the Athenians. This 

People, tho none of the worſt Friends to the 
Play: houſe, thought a Comedy ſo nnre 
putable a Performance, that they made « 
Law that no Judge of the Areopagus 


'Ti+ ſomething ſurprizing to find the 


duc'd againſt the Drama, of which ; 
| : they 


(s9 ) 
they of all the people of the world 
were the greateſt Encouragers. And 
this very Law, which is urg'd againſt 
Comedy in particular, is an argument of 
the general Eſteem it was at that time 
poſſeſt of. For, had the Writing of 
Comedy been ſo unreputable a perform- 
ance, as Mr Coljer from this paſſage of 
Pluterch won'd infinuate, there had 
been no reaſon to ſuſpetr, that any of 
the Judges of the Areopagus wowd have 
been ſo madly indiſcreet, as to have 
forfeited his CharaGer and Reputation, 
by fo open and pnblick a Scandal ; and 
conſequently a proviſion by Law againſt 
a folly of that nature, muſt have been 
as ſenſeleſs a Caution there, as an Ad& 
here wou'd be, to forbid any of the 
twelve Judges dancing upon the Ropes, 
or tumbling thro a Hoop in 'publick. 
But this Law makes directly againſt 


Tois I 1» 


the: purpoſe it was quoted for , and , e4 
ſeems plainly to argue, that Comedy was 4rgemeat 


in ſo great reputation amongſt em, that 
perſons of the higheſt condition ſought 
the applauſe of, and made their court 
to the people by performances of thar 
nature. For which reaſon they found 
it neceſſary to reſtrain their Judges by 
a 


agam 
C ”Y lier. 
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a Law, from running into thoſe populat 
amuſements. 

That theſe Performances were not 

in fat diſhonourable amongſt the A4the- 

nians, might be made appear from a 
million of in{tanees, were it neceſſary. 

But the credit that Ariſtophanes had 

, among the Athenians, which was pow- 

* Apud erful enough to ruine Socrates, is fingly 

tee fare ſufficient to deſtroy an aſſertion ſo | 
concetſum weakly founded. So far were they 
ut quo. from having Comedy in diſgrace, that 
mzdia no- they encourag'd, and maintaind it at 
mioatim,& yait expence to the Pablick, and 

* 2%; thought it ſo proper an inſtrument of 
ceret. Cic. Reformation *, that they gave it free 
de bg 1 liberty of Speech, and priviledg'd it to 
apeaſt-de fay, any thi d body b 
Auguſt.de lay any thing, and of any body by 
Civic dei, namez and this not by connivance, 

cap-}- but by Law; there lay no Attion of 
Scandal either againſt Poet or Adors. . 

Th: ol. This probably gave occaſion to the 
Comedh ff exceſſive liberties of the old Comeay, 
exceeding Which at length grew ſo offenſive, as to 
acention'* make way for a Reformation, and the 
introduction of the new Comedy upon the 
Athenian Stage. And hererhe reaſon why 

the Areopagites were not allow'd to med- 

dle or engage in Comedy, appears pretty 

| plain 5 


 (6i) 
plain 3 for theLiberties,allow d to the old 
Comedy, naturally engag'd em in Parties, 
Factions, and perſonal Quarrels, which a 
Judge ought,to the utmoſt of his power, 
to keep himſelf clear of. Befide, the an- 
cient Drematick Writers were generally 
AGors in their own Plays, which by no 
means befitted the gravity of a Judge. 


Theſe reaſons (fince Plutarch is filent) Coneg,, 
may ſoffice to ſhew, that the Athenians ** 
might have a very great honour for fog 
their Comick Writers. and yet forbid zudze. 


their Judges to be of the number. The 
Avocation from their proper Studies,the 
Lawsof the Republic, the quarrels, and 
conſequently the partialities they were 
by the exerciſe of that fort of Poetry 
liable to be engag'd in, and the Indig- 
nity to their Office, are ſufficient ro 
juſtify ſuch a prohibition, evenamongſt 
a people,that had the higheſt reſpe& for 
all other perſons that excell'd iothis kind. 

Nor was their kindneſs extended 
only to the Drama ; for the Baccha- 
nalian Games, - even after the abdica. 
tion of Tragedy and Comedy, tho they 
held not an equal rank with the other, 
yet had ſome ſhare of their tavour 3 
and /Eſchines, who, according to the 
teſtt- 


(62). 
*Locats teſtimony of * Demoſthenes, and 4 Plu- 
open tarch, was but a third rate ARor *, yet 
ovbus,qui Was ſo well conſider'd by the State, as 
Fuſpirioſi to be ſent on ſeveral Embaſſies, and 
vattur, Particularly to conclude a Peace with 


tertias Philip of Macedon, than which the State 


partes 3 cou'd not. have given him a more ho- 


Demoſth. nourable Employment, 


Orat. de ; 
Coronh : And in the ſame Oration be calls him Tertianum Hiſtrio- | 


em. . 
+ Aichines tertias partes in Bacchanalibus apud Ariſtodemum 


aQitavit. Plat. Aſchine. 
* FEichines legationes obiit, & multas alias, & ad Philippum de 


pace, Ibid. 


This, 1 ſuppoſe, may almoſt amount 
to:a demonſtration, that the Athenians 
had no ſuch ſcandalous opinion of the 
Stage, as Mr Collier wou'd infinuate, 
making even Plutarch himſelf Judge in 
the caſe. Iv wou'd beimpertinent after 
this to infiſt upon the great Employ- 
ments, with which Sophocles, and ſome 
cther of their Poets were honour'd ; 
fince the already mention'd honours and 
privileges are a ſufficient evidence of 
the Puvlick Eſteem, | 

01inim of , is next State Opinion 1s that of the 
we Spar- Lacedemonians ; and hereafter aflouriſh 
tus ofhis own, he appeals to Plwtarchagain. 
The Lacedemontans, who were remarka- 


P. 249. 


ble 


mw * 
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bh for the Wiſdom of their Lews, and 
Sobriety of their Manners, and their 
breeding of brave Men : This Government 
won'd not endure the Stage in any Form, 
nor under any Regulation. 

I fiad, if this Author can but make 
his reading appear, 'tis no matter whe- 
ther his ſenſe does or not. Here is a 
Period of five lines and a half, with- 
out any principal Verb, But the 4u- 
thor is got into. his Rhetorical ſtrain, 
and *tis no matter for Grammar, For 
when his Furys up, Priſcian had beſt 
ſtand out of his way; or take a bro- 
' ken Head quietly, or woe be to his 
bones. 

But who told him, that the Lacede- 
monians were ſo remarkable for the 
Wiſdom of their Laws? They were in- 
deed notorious for the unreaſonable 
ſeverity and fingularity of 'em. Bur [ 

Mr Cof/ier's pardon, if-all Nature 
and Singularity ben't arguments of Wiſ. 
dom, acertain ſowre, -fingular Remark- 
cr may have written a Book to call his 
own underſtanding in queſtion. 


_ 


The Gentleman, I ſnppoſe, had heard ,.re4 
of a famous Law-giver call'd Lycurgus, Lcede- 
Who was a Lacedemonizn, and left his” 


Country 


» 
| 
| 
| . 


Charater 
of the 


Spartans: 


(64): 
Country feveral wholeſome Lawy, the 


juſt commendation of which particular* | 
Ordinances he was reſolv'd to transfer 


to the whole Body, or Syſtem of their 
Laws, in which Violence, Rapine, and 
Theft were not only tolerated, but re- 
commended to practice and imitation 
but all ingenious Arts, lay together with 
the Stage, under diſcouragement. 
The Spartans were .a people fome- 
thing of Mr Coffer's Kidney, Cynicks in 
their Temper, Moroſe, Proud, and ill 
Natur'd, that hated mortally, as well 
the Improyements, as the Perſons 


of their polite Neighbours the Atheni. + 


ans, were fond of their primitive Ruſt , 
and Barbarity, had an averſion to Ele- 


gance, or Neatneſs of any kind 3 their 


principalVirtues were a ſenſeleſs inflexi- 
ble obſtinacy, whether in the right or 
wrong, and a ſullen ſufferance nnder 
Adverſity. They werein ſhgrt incor- 
rigible Humoriſts, a people that would 
neither lead nor drive, men that were as 
hard to be perſwaded to reform an 
old abuſe, as the 7riſþ formerly to leave 
oft drawing by their Horſes Tails , 
or a Spaniard would be to part with 
his Muſtachio's, or Mr Collier -to re- 

| tract 
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trat an Error. This Frame and Con-, 
ſtitution of mind, might perhaps re- 
commend and endear 'em, as it ſeerns 
to ally 'em to'a perſon of the Authors 
complexion. - 

_ But why did this Seourge of the Stage * Coma... 
ſuppreſs the reaſon of this Averſion of — BE 
the Spartans to the Drama? Was ſt co ad- 
not for his purpoſe 2 Well, if hes re- TR 
ſolv'd not to to tell us, Plutarch i is bet .; nan if 
ter naturd, and will. He fays, * that co, , nec 
the Lacedemonians allow'd neither Tra-© wu 
gedy nor Comedy, that they might not Gomidi. 


hear any thing contradictory to their ccrent au- 
dirent. ln. 


Laws. ſtic. Lacon, 
Here was an Authbority in appear- This 4s 


ance as ſerviceable to his purpoſe, ag'Þrir fa 
the old broad Money was to the Clip- 7," 
pers, but he, like ſome of thoſe uncon- 
ſcionable Artiſts, that when they had 
clipt a Six-pence, woud clap a Nine- 
renny ſtamp upon it, cou'd not be con- 
tented with the advantage of diminu- 
tion, but he by covetouſly endeavour. 
ing to raiſe the value, ſpoiled the cur- 
rency of his Authority: 

This Government (ſays he) wou'd 
not endure the Stage in any torm, nor 


ander any Regulation, 
F Whit 


Politene's, 
the Oh1c As, 
on 931} tte 
Spartet.s 
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What warrznt has he from P/utarch 
for this Aſertion 2 Plutarch tells us, 
that they did not admit Comeay. nor 
Tragedy, but he ſays not a ſyllable of 
Forms or Regulations. The Lacede- 
meonians were a rough unpoliſh'd people, 
that were #fraid, if the ſtudy of Polite- 
neſs (the inſeparable companion of the 
Drama) weie introducd, their Laws, 
which were 2s Clowniſh, and unlicke 
as themiclves, ſhou'd he affronted, and 
therefore kept Tragedy and Comedy, like 
Enem.es, ata diltance. 

But what does he wean here by the 
Stage? Wouo'd he infinuate, that all 
ſorts of Shews and Games were prohi- 
bited 2? 'f ſo, his Pofitton is abſolutely 
falle 3 for all the rough Bear Gardes 
Flay (if I may call it ſo) was not only 
tclerated, bur very much encouraged 
by the State. Their Women too had 
their Religious Plays, a memorable 
ſtory of which Parſanias * tells. And 
tis probat!c, that the Plays in uſe over 
all the :«{t of Crecce, were permitted 
there roo in :11;cir Primiive Rudeneſs 
and Simplicity, conformable to the bu- 


mour of the people, and the drift of 
their Policy. | 


fo 
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In the excluſion of the Drama, they 
aim'd only to preſerve that Martial Spi- 
rit, which By the whole courſe and 
method of their Education and Exer- 
ciſes, they endeavour'd to infuſe into, 
and nurſe up in their youth, which they 
were afraid the Delicacy and Luxury of 
the Drama, as 'twas practic'd at Athens, 
might ſoften, and that the Elegancy 
and Pleafure of thoſe diverſions wou'd 
breed a nicenelſs, which woud inſenfibly 
create a diſguſt in their youth to theMan- 
ners and Cuſtoms of their Ccuntry , 
and conſequently mike 'em think their 
Laws harſh and unpoliſhd. 


It was not therefore the Virtue of the #744", 


Spertans, nor their care of Morality,,,,:. 


that made 'em reject the Drama, but an reiefing 
auſterity of temper, which refdcr'd 'em®* $4*- 


ambitious only of Military Glory. In 
which, notwithſtanding their Neigh- 
bours and Rivals the Athenians, with all 
their Delicacy and Luxury, were their 
equals, if not ſuperiours. Wharinfecti- 
on of Manners from the Stage, cou'd 
that State fear , which tolerated Theft 
and Adultery? Tis plain, their 
' fear was, leſt the natural aſperity of - 
their humours, which they induſtri- 

F 2 ouſly 
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ouſly cultivated , ſhould be ſoftned, 

and their minds enervated. For the 

ſame reaſon all ſorts of Learning lay 

under neglect and diiconragement. 
Whatever were the reaſons that m- 


'Guc'd 'em to baniſh the Drama, if Vir- 


tue was not, 'tis nothing to Mr Colier's 
purpoſe. As for their breeding brave 
Mer, I*believe they may be match'd 
from the oppoſitg State of Athens, both 
for number and quality. But if the 
Athenians rivalÞd 'em in. Military Glo- 
ry, they infinitely. excelPd 'em in all 
other valuable Qualities, and had as 
much more Manners, as they had Wit 
or Wealth. So that if Mr Col/zer will 
needs have them for 1s Champions, [ 
muſt oppoſe their old Antagoniſts to 
'em, and leave them to decide the Fate 
of Creece. For I think the oppoſition 
as ur.cqual, as that of Onzd, 


Mulieber in Trojam, pro Trejd ftabat 
Apollo. 


The next ſtep he takes is into 1taly, 
and there indeed he endeavours to 
draw a mighty Republick into a League 
. Offerſive and Defenſive.',, And nerd 

M 
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by the means of St Auſtin, he draws 

Twlly in 5 bnt ſince 1»4y does not ap- 

pear in propria perſon we ſhall not ſpend 

Time and Ammunition upon him, but 

paſs on to Livy :* Who, making his ©) «44 


| . f thortty cone 
perſonal appearance, is more tormida- /;4er"';/ 


ble. P, 241, 

We read in Livy, that the youne peoplejcons 528 
in Rome kept the Fabulz Arellanz ?o fatul:-..; 
themſelves. They wowd not ſuffer this = hh, © 


diverſion to be blemiſh'd by the Stage. For co, wv; 
this reaſon, as the Hiſtorian obſerves, the cavatur, « 
AFors of the Fabulz Atellanz were nei. v5 in 


. . . - 2: em 
ther expel'd their Tribe, nor refus d topauiatim 


ſerve in Arms. Both which Penalties, ix *<fterec, 

| . uVenius 
appears, the crmmon Players lay under. j\q,;.. 

| bus fabcle 
larum aQu celictu , ipſa inter ſe more antiquo ridicula ben reprY 
fibus jaQitare czpit, quz inde exodia poſtea appellata, con rr, -: 
Fabellis potiſſimum Atellanis ſunt, quod genus ludorum ay Q;... 
accepium tenuit Juventus : nec ab hiſtriontbus pollut paſa eN Fa 
1zſtirutum manet, ut Atores Arcliavarum nec tri'1i2 m ; 
ſtipendia ranquam expertes artis Ludicrz taciant. Dec, | 


"iy, 2 


Here Mr Collier has usd a piece of 
Ingenuity uncommon with him, and 
pat the words, Ab Hiſtrionibas pollut Ts 
the Margin to juſtifie bis Tranflation. 
This is a (train of fair play, that he has 
not been perſuaded to come up to, 
fince his firſt quotation from Theophilus 
F 2 Auth 


Ancient 
Romans 
an unre- 


ple. 
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Antiochenus, Not but that he was fa- 
tisfy'd of the reaſonableneſs of the con- 
duer, ( as appears by his uſing it, when 
"tis for his turn) but becauſe he bad 
cauſe to fear the ſervice ot it. 


Tn this Tranſlation is another of his 
elegancics of Speech : Were neither ex» 
ped d their Tribe, nor refuſed to ſerve in 


Arms. He means, I ſuppoſe, probibit» 
ed, or denied the liberty of ſerving in 
Amms : for refus'd to ſerve in Arms is not 
Engliſh. 

To underſtand this paſſage of Livy 
rightly, we muſt conſider that the Ro- 


fined Per= 9141s 10 the Intancy of their State were 
a ſevere ſort of people, not much un-_ 


like in that particular to the Lacedemo. 
nians, ambitious only of Empire, and 


 ſollicitous for nothing fo, mach as the 


glory of their Arms : This hamour laſt 
ed ſome Ages, and grew and. encreasd 
with their acquiſitions 3 every augmen- 
tation of their State animated 'en to 
new Conqueſts, and their Ambition 
riſing with their hopes, ſucceſs made 
'&m fierce and haughty, 'Twas the 
univerſality of this Spirit, (which wou'd 
be dangerous to any other than a Po- 
pular Government) that laid the Foun- 

dation, 
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dation, and was the Inſtrument of - —_ 
uperſtic}. 
their future greatneſs. To ſupport, - 


and keep up this Spirit, all manner of Ludi quo. 
Arts here, as at Lacedemor, lay under $*<Scenici 
nova 
negle& and contempt, except ſuch as 2 ey 
contrivuted to the forming of their populo, 


Youth to hardineſs, and military vir- "uti 
aicaatur, 


tue *. So that when there ſeem'd tox: exips 


be a neceſſity of inſtituting expiatory percgrira 
Plays, the Romans were ſuch abſolute." 
ſtrangers to things of that nature, that ex Hetraw 
they were torc'd to fetch Artiſts out of #i2 accici. 
Tuſcany. my # 
[ : mitari 
Itis no acer if the Romans, who deinde 
were a people very proud, and con-©*/"- 
ceited of <6 os ws Ro 1 , _— 
treated all thoſe Arts, and Artiſts, #iti-inte 
which were not adapted to their pro- goin 
per Genius with contempt, eſpecially rerfidus, 
after they had receiv'd thoſe Improve. ©fP<r<- !b. 
ments, which render'd 'em more artifi- 71..*,7 
cial, and conſequently more difficult, of 5» 
By vebich means the Roman Youth , ***-min 
who at firſt began to imitate the Taſcameis of ts 
Players, were forc d to throw up thoſe ©#-v. 
refin'd diverſions to their + Saver, and pos 
ſtick themſelves to the old, rude, fim- firiu. 12. 
ple way of mixing indigeſted Verſes, 
and crude extempore raillery. Thus !*% 


4 CilS jz va.7ed, 


(172) 
the Lud Scenic: being refin'd , fell whol. 
| ly into the hands of Mercenary Players, 
who were upon this occaſion diſtin 
* Verra.. gaiiÞ»d by the name of * Fliſtriones, the 
cuts arti omen Youth retaining to themſelyes ; 


{ici5ue 


q»1M:0r only the Fabule Atellanz, which, 
© (cauſe of their rudeneſs and impliciry, 
"> * requir' no great skill or application, 


cz3O'Tr ; 


b 1% !he other did 3 which, for that rea- 


| ny Ws abs, perhaps they were either tooSatur- | 


14m. Dine, or too proud to learn of thoſe, 
wd, whom they cſteen/d as Vaſlals, or 
Slaves. 

That this was the reaſon of their giv- 

10g over the acting their other Plays, 
4ygpd notany turpitnde, or difhoneſty m 
+ Poſt, © the things themſely 'Cs, Livy himſelf de- 
quam lege Clares, by ſaying *, that after the in- 
'troducdtion off the Fable, they became 
too artificial for the practice of their 
youth, and therefore reſerving to 
themſelves the Ate/anz only, they left 
the reſt of the Shews to thoſ@that 

made it their ſole buſineſs. 

'Tis obſervable, that the Hiſtorian 
in this account of Plays includes not 
the Drama at all ; for he ſpeaks here 
only of the Fables, which, after the 


Satyre, were introduc'd by one Livin, 
and 
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and were repeated in Verſe with aGtion 
and geſtures toMuſick.Tragedy andCome- 
dy were not known to the Romays till 
' ſome ages after, the progreſs of their 
Arms had not made them acquainred 
with the Learning of Greece, and the 
Wealth and Luxury of Af. 

This mark therefore of Infamy, which 
was ſet upon the /7iftriones ( from 
which (as Mr Crolier obſerves) the 
Actors of the Fabule Atellane were 
exempt, can't properly ſtick upon 
the Actors of Tragedy, and Come- 
dy as ſuch, that Law having been 
made long before the Drama was 
brought to Rowe from Greece 


Bat it was the misfortune of the ©i:5:et 


Drema to make its Publick Entry into 


Reajon 
whyPlayers 


Reme, not only long after this volunta- wr: »+-4 
ry, and unanimous feceltion, or ſepa- 7 


ration of the Youth of | Rome from the 
Mercenary Players, bur even after the 
Law had branded theſe latter with In- 
famy and Diſgrace, by excluding 'em 
from their Tribes, arid denying em 
the liberty of bearing Arms. Whether, 
becauſe making a buſineſs, and profefſi. 
on of diverſion only, the Roman State, 
which encourag d thoſe exerciſes only 
thar 
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that tended towards hard'ning their 
Youth, for labour and military action, 
as partly thro inclination, ſo alſo out 
of neceſſity 1nd State intereſt, being in 
its infamy ſurrounded by Neighbours 
more potent than themſelves, and ob- 
lig'd to ſabfilt almoſt altogether upon 
the yurchaſe of their Swords, thuught 
fit, by a publick diſcouragement, to 
deter their Youth *trom giving them- 
ſelves up, to an Employment, that fo 
little ſuited thegpoſture, and condition 
of their Aﬀairs at firſt, and the vaſt- 
nef;, of their Ambition afterwards. Or, 
that after the firſt ſeparation, occaſion'd 
(as Livy hints) ratber by the incapaci- 
ty and unfitne(s of the Rowars for E- 
legancy, and polite Exerciſe, the pra. 
ctice of the Stage, fel] wholl” into the 
hands of Slaves, and Mercenary Fo- 
reigners,to joyn with whom, the Magi- 
ſtrates and People,who were cxtremely 
proud, and jealous of the honour, and 
dignity of theirCitizens as ſuch,*thoughe 
it ſo great an indiguity and debaſement 
that they made provifion by this Law a- 
gainſt it.OrJaſtly,that their Mizres&P an- 
tominres were already,before the making 
of this Law, arriv'd at that lewd heighth 
of impudence, that we have already 

taken 
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taken notice of, which obliged the Go. 
vernment totake this method to fright 
their Citizens from mixing in the pro- 
ice of ſuch impurities. 

Of theſe Reaſons the two firſt ſeem Tv fins 
joyntly to have contributed to the —_ 
production of this Law : and Lzvy, tho 
he does not formally ailign any reaſon 
for this ſevere uſage of the Players, 
yet ſeems implicitely to intimate em 
tous in the notice that he has taken 
of 'em, tho not as cauſes, yet as cir- 
cumſtances conſiderable at that time. 

The filence of Livy concerning any 
ſuch licentiouſneſs 11 their Shews at 
that time,is a ſufficient argument againſt 
-+the laſt cauſe. For that Hiſtorian, wbo 
upon all occaſions ſhews abundance of 
zeal for the honour of his Country, 
would not have fail'd to have done'em 
juſtice upon this occafion, had this ri- 
gour been the produtt of their Morals, 
and regard to Virtue. It is apparent 
therefore, that this diſcouragement of 
the Shews, or rather this reſtraint of 
the Action to Servants and Strangers, 
was the reſult, of their Palicy, nor 
Manners, and 1s therefore an imperti- 
nent inſtance to Mr Collrer's purpoſe, 
who 
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who I ſuppoſe writes for the Refor- 
mation of Men's Morals, not Polj- 

ticks. 
D:awa a | "Tis probable, that when Tragedy and 
fol et Comady came upon the Roman Stage, 
a/-. ve being Jeftirure of ableActogs of a higher 
447: ff Character, they were neceſſitated to 
oy ' mike uſe of the Adtors of the Scewic 
aoqe* who, tho. us'd to Repreſentati-- 
: differing very much both in their 
. maniner and end, yet by their pra: 
Qice and (pronunciation and geſtures; 
had both Voice and Motion under great 
command 3 which made the exerciſe 
of the Tragick or Comick Stage, thonew 
-_ unknown to 'em before, not dit- 

cnle. | 

Tie 459g By this means the Ators of Trazedy 
of Trag: 44 and Comedy, who con'd not be aim at 
| > 9451 by a Law made long before any ſuch 
G ny Were mm being, might yet be brought 
cald/ii- ner the cenfure of it in quality of 
FN0G- F;triones, or Scene Players before no- 
ted, Thus theſe different Characters 
meeting conſtantly in the perſons of the 
ſame men amongſt the vodiftinguiſhing 
Crowd, the intamy of one might affett ' 


the othet: 


But 
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But granting the meaning and interj- 
tion of that Law to reach the Dra- 
matick Actors, and that nfing a craft, 
which ſubmits 'em-to thoſe compliances, 
for which the other are cenſur'd ; they 
alſo are offenders againſt the defign of 
it, and conſequently are comprehend- 
ed within the intent of it, and liable to 
the penalty. Yet even thus this inſtance, 
grving it all the ſcope that may be in 
the utmoſtlatitude of conſtrution, is no 
way ſerviceable to this Reformer's pur- 
poſe. This would have appear'd very 
plain, bad the Law itſelf, inſtead of the 
inſtance from Livy, been produc'd. 

* + The Pretorian Edid& runs thus, »p,.4;. 
Whoever appears upon the Stage to ſpeak, an Edie. 
or af, is declar d infamous. Which La- | Sora gig 
beo exponnds thus. The Stage is any purpear 
place fitted np for the uſe of Plays, where dicz, pro- 
any one 1s to appear, and by his motion —— 


make himſelf a publick SpeFacle. in Scenam 

prodieric, 
Scena eſt, utLabco definit quz luderum faciendorum caula cuoliber 
loco, ubi quis conſiſtat, movearurq; ſpeftaculum ſui prebiturus, 
poſita eſt, L.1. G 2. F, de its qui notantur infamia. 


This Law being concerv'd in gene- 
ral terms againſt all that ſpeak or act, 


upon the Stage for the diverſion of 
the 


| F'C989) 
? the People, ſeems indeed naturally 
; to include Comedians, and Tragediens, 
who do both ſpeak, and & upon 
\ the Stage, and make a ſhow of them. 
| ſelves ro the People too. Yet it dog 
E not terve our Adverſaries cauſe at all, 
: | who muſt ſhew, that their Profeſſion 
ft was branded for the Immorality of 
x. it, or he talks . nothing to the pur- 
. | poſe. 
| Labeo's This Expoſition of Labeo's 'upon 
"ang ++. this Law, hke the Preamble to one of 
intew of our AFs of Parliament, may let w 
the ECZ ;rto the meaning of the Letter , _ and 
'% the motives that induc'd 'erm to make 
N it. What this Learned Rowan Law- 
yer here obſerves as matter of ob- 
fence, is only, that they did , Speds 
enlum ſui prebere, make a ſhew of them 
ſelve; for hire; which the Pride of 
the Romans might very naturally 
make *em think to be a Proſtitution 
of the Dignity and Charadter of a 
Citizen of Rome, which deſerv'd to 
be puniſh'd with the privation of that 
which they had diſhonour'd. 
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M4Coll'c:s To ſecure this point, the words, 4. 
agron:” Hiſtrionibus pollui, which he rendes th 
fu, to be b'emiſ/d by the Stage, are ( as al 
alreadſ 


pots, 
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already been obferv'd ) put into the 

Margin, by which he hopes to caſt 

that blemiſh upon the Morality of the 
| performanee, which 1n ſtricnefs re- 
garded only the Perſons, and Dignity 
of the 4Qors, and that not upon any 
Moral, but a Political Conſideration. 
By theſe Inſtances it may appear, what 
violence of Conſtruction is uſed to 
rack and torture theſe antient Authors 
to confeſs, and depole againſt their 
Conſciences. Stretching the Text is 
nothing with him, to ſerve his purpoſe 
it muſt be diſmemberd, that he may 
have the cementing the fragments as 
he pleaſes 3 by which means he has 
ſhewna em in more unnatural figures, 
than even Poſtzre Clark knew 3 Heads 
and Tails are ſo promiſcuoully jum- 
bled together, that the moſt familiar 
poſture you find 'em in, is that of a 
Dog couchant, with their Noſes in 
their A S. | 

But if after all, this Cenſure ſhou'd 


reach the Mercenary or Hireling Actors conſure 


only, and meerly upon that account, 1 
think 'twill be pretty evident, that %, 


tives 


'twas not the exerciſe of their Myſtery 45: « 
that made 'em ſcandalous, but the Mo- /*- 
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tives that induc'd 'emto it. To clear this 
point, let us look a little forward, and 
tothe former Law, we ſhall find the 
L following ſubjoyn'd. 
tay dg, ® Thoſe t hat enter the Liſts for the ſake 
quzſtus of Gain, or appear upon the Stage for 
<aula in Reward, are infamons, ſays Pegaſus, and 
Sefcen, Nerva the Son. 
dunt, &« Here 'tis plain that 'twas not the na- 
mn} tore of their Profeſſion that drew the 
pfzmium CENſuUre upon 'em, but the condition of 
m Sceram their exerciſing it, which was for hire, 
prodeun- whereby they became Mercenaries. 
offs This diſgrace, affe&ting only the Mer. 
«tus» cendry Actors, reflects no way upon the 
blius res Docts Of the Drama, and their Perfor- 
ſponde- mMances. For had they been ſcandalous, 
nt +2 tis not to be imagin'd, that ſo many of 
won the greateſt men that ever Rome bred, 
irjaniit. and the tendereft of their honour, 
wou'd have amus'd themſelves about 
Works, im which they muſt have em. 
ploy'd abundance of Time, Learning, 
and Judgment, to forfeit their Repu- 
tation and Dignity. 
Scipio ard OCipro Africanns and L elins were 
i<'w publickly ſuſpe&ted to have aljiſted 
t.,,. , erence in the compoſition of his Plays; 
* ro and the Poet, when tax d with It, = 
| at 
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far from vindicating his great Patrons, 
(which had it been matter of reproach 
and diminution of honour to thoſe no- 
ble Perſons, he certainly would have 
done) that he does in a manner con- 
feſs the charge to be true, and with a 
dexterity, in which he was fingularly 
happy, converts what was intended as 
an imputation, to a complement upen 
himſelf, and values himſelf more upon 
the condeſceniion, and friendſhip of 
men of their hiphCharaCter and Station, 
than upon the meritof his pertormancez 
which, this objection was rais'd to 
lIeflen, by dividing the honour. 

Jalins and Auguſtus Ceſ#, are both , tit 
ſaid to have buſied themſelves at va- \,,,4.. 
cant hours in Tragedy 3 and even Se- Cz(r, and 
mece the Philoſopher. However, Mr ,"** 
Collier has lately ſeduc'd him over to © | 
_ his Party, and made a Malecontent of 

him, was once very well contented , 

and ealy ata Play, and that too, nor, 

a ſober Tragedy or Comedy, * but one of [rae 

their Noondzy Drolls, a kind of -their Spedtacu.. 

Ludi Senici, more wretched and con- !vnivcidi 

temptible, than our Smithfield Farces. ag 4 

and leſs modeſt. Yet his Gravity was les. & 

it ſcemsrefreſh'd by it, tho he's grown p"9u't. 
G lo E v2it. 7+ 
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ſo very ſqueamiſh, Fnce his acquain- 
t20ce with Vir Callzer. thar is would bea 
h:rd matter to recoi.cile. 11/7 ro 4 grave 
Pragedy, tho of his own Vriing i be. 
fore his nzy1d new friend, Mr Collier ) 


- ſome of which are ſapy+ 24 to be yer 


extant amon?glt his Namelake's Colle 
on of Tracecres. 

Bruties, who left behind him ( not- 
withſtanding bis fatal envagertoent in 
the afſaſination of / « ſar.) as high an 
Ilea of his Virtue, and as a perfet 
charater of an exccllcnt moral min, as 
even Cato himſclt, was as great an ad- 
mirer and encourager of the Drame, as 
any Roman of 'em all. And Tully him- 
felf, who had as much Vanity and Pride 
as any man breathing, thought ir no 
diminution of his dignity and character, 
ro contra an intimate friend(hip with 
Roſcins an Attor, and publickly to 
eſpouſe his Intereſt, and | defend his 


; Cauſe, which a man of his vanity and 


caution wauld not have done, had the 
Cenſaure of thar Law upon his Profel- 
fion, any way affected in the publick 
eſteem the reputation of thoſe among 
em, +that had any perſonal merit, as 
Rofſcias, FEſopns, and fome others. 


But 


a. es a. 
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But tho theſe: and many others of 
the moſt eminent among the Romans, 
were avow'd Patrons, and the ſup- 
pos'd at leaſt, if not the real Author 
of miny of their Dramatick Pieces, yet 
our Remarker finds, that in the time ; 
of Theodoſeus all ſorts of Players did ors bn 
not come upto the Reputation of thoſe an Code © 
Great Men, and make the top figures ſidered. 
of their time, and therefore he claws 
em away with another ſwinging Au- 
thority. 

In the Theodoſian Code, Players are_ 
call'd Perſonz inhoneſtx, that is, to ***” 
tranſlate it ſofily, perſons maimd and 
blemiſlid im their Kepntations. Their 
Pictures might be ſcer at the Vayhouſe, 
but were net permitted to hang in any* tn lc 
creditable * place of the Town. h-ncite, 

So ſays Mr Collier, but the Emperors 
Theodoſtus, Arcadins, and Honorins, by 
the Authority of whom this Law wag 
enacted and continued in force, were 
ſomewhar leſs ſevere, and ſomething 
more particnlar, and this Gentleman sg 
Verſion of that Law, however ſoft he 
may pretend it to be, is no very fair 
one, Fanhfully render'd it runs thus. 
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* Sicvain If, in the publick Porches, or other 
its Places of the City where Statues uſe to be 
ve! be N. dedicated to us, the Pi-inre of any mean 
4 Farah habited Pantomime and Charicteer wit 
quis P45 THffied Garment, or baſe Droll Aﬀer 
woflre be put np, let it be immediately pull d- 
foot I- down © nor ſhall it be lawful for the future 


ma | repreſent perſons of ſuch deſpicable Cha. 


conlecrart | 
victura radGers in places of honour. But in the 


view = entrance of the Circus, or before the Stage 


mu velte , 
hum", & of the 1heatres they may be alow d. 


riegoths fi- 

nubus Agitatorem, ant vilem offerat Hiſtrionem, iIlico revellater : 
veg; vrquam, poſt hac liceat in l:co hneſto perſopas in honeſtas ad 
botarr, In aditt veroCirci, vel in Theztr? profccals ut collocen- 
tar, non vetarus, L. Sigua. Cod. de Spettac., 


Mean'ny This, when produc'd faithfully, and 


ofthe The. ength, is a worſhipfal Authority for 


odeotian 


Law. Mr Colliers purpoſe, and the Strowlers 
all over the Kingdom muſt needs be 
extreamly mortified, when they refle& 
upon this Article, and find, that they 
are not yet ſo proper Companions for 
the King, as to bt bail fel'ow, well met 
with him at a Pablick t atry, or Au- 
dience. Theſe Emperours, , it ſeems, 
tholuzht it a ſort of [n4ignity to have 
every Scoundrel Hackney! Coachman , 


Antick Tumbl:r, or Dro Ador let up 
| in 


(8s) 
in Effigie by their own Statues, which 
in the times of Pagamiſm were the ob- 
jects of Solemn Worſhip, and after- 
wards of the higheſt veneration imagi - 
nable below it. They thought it a 
derogatjon to Majeſty ( as well they 
might } to have objects of ridiculous 
mirth .and ſcorn placd ſo near em, 
and that the nckling to laughter, 
- which theſe producd jn the- people, 
wou'd leflen the awful Reſpet and 
Reverence expected to be paid to the 
other. 

But not to carry matters io high : 
If any one ſhoud take a fancy to fer 
Tom Dogeets Effigics in his Sailors 
dreſs, famliaily cheek by jole in the 
ſame, or the next Niche to the King 
upon the Excharge {tho that ben't ſa 
ſolemn a place of honour to our Kinzs, 
as the Roman Porticus to their t.mpe- 
rors) I ſupp.ſc it wou d be reſcnted as 
an affront, and be by order puli'd 
down. But 1f auy man (honld take a 
fancy to the ſign of the Kinvgs Head , 
and his next Net2bour to Mr Leiter 
tons, I hardly think there would come 
any order from 1 ki:chall ro demoliſh 
or Lamb-black theSizn And tho per- 
G 2 haps 


inſtances. 
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haps the two firſt may aCtually be found 


at Myrrazs or ſome other eminent; 


Limners in the ſame Room yet | ftan- 
cy the Painter will hardly 1ncur the 
penalty of Crimen leſe Majeſtati:, tho 
he ſhould happen to have drawn'em 
both with the ſame Pencil too. Princes, 
tho very zealous and tender of their 
honour, (as they have reaſon to be) 
yet are not halt fo nice and (crupulous 
as Mr Collier. Thetc inſtances are ex- 
actly parallel to, and ſhew the cit- 
ference between the drift uf the 7 heo- 
do/an Code, and of his extravagant Pa- 
raphraſe, which having already given 
the words of,” | leave the Reader to 
judge of the Intention. 

His inſtances from our Exghſb Sta- 
'tutes and the Petition of his Gedly Ct- 
tizens, I ſhall take no notice of, both 
becauſe I find it ſufficiently done al- 
ready to my hands, and becauſe I 
think 'em nothing to his purpoſe, as I 
thiokindecd ot the greateſt part of what 
| have alrcady examined ; but hither: 
to they ſeem'd to carry .a face of 
Learning and Authority, which might 
miſlead the unlearn d, or ſurprize the 
'unwary, it they were not warnd M 
time 
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time of his difingenuity in Quota- 
LION. 


His Autharities drawn from the ſe. Autberi 'es 


veral Canons of fome Conncils, are ha- fe 


ble to the ſame reprehenſfion with the Ss 
reſt of his Citations. But I am willing 97” 


to compound with my Reader for my 
paſt prolixity, znd to diſmiſs 'em with- 
out any further trouble, or examinati- 
on 3 eſpecially, fince the formal Reaſons 
of em are cortaind jn the Objections 
from the Fathers, and already anſwer d 
there, Since therefore the Idolitry, 
Lewdnefs, and Cruclty of the Roman 
Shews, {which prov ok'd the indignati- 
on of the Fathers, and the cenſure of 
thoſe Councils) ne baniſhrt our Stage, 
I fee no reaſon, why the Batterics, that 
were rai:4 only to cemolſh them , 
ſhou'd be continu d againſt It Bur 
Mr Colier, and the Bitop of Arras are 
gotten 1Nto Confederacy, and are re- 
ſolv'd, that cho the Theatres have long 
lince perform d thuir Articies on their 
parts, not to ally cm tie ben-fr of 
the |Capitulation, and ſurprizins 'em, 
lull'd into ſecurity by a long cefiation 
oF Arms, to raze 'cmn utterly to the 
grOUNg, 

G 1 Des 
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Fry Stage 
ji:juſs. 
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Delenda eft Carthago, was the word, 
the ruin of the Stage was agreed upon 
between 'em, * bur they wanted a fair 
pretence of quarrcl 3 and therefore 
General Co/ier publiſhes a tedious Mz. 
»ifeſto, filld with ſpecious pretexts, to 
give a colour to his proceedings, and 
at the ſame time makes his Invaſion. 
His quarrel to the Stage is like that of 
the Wolf to the Lamb, when the Prey 
was ready, the varniſh of Juſtice was 
but a formality, that ſerv'd like a Hy- 
pocrite's Grace, to make his Meal the 
more decent ; when the perſonal ac 
cuſation proves too light, the Family 
differences are thrown into the Scale, 


and he runs 1509 years backward to 
make weight. Thus he makes a true 


Italian grudge of it, no change of Air, 
or Soll can'can make it degenerate, but 
it remains entail'd upon the Poſterity, 
aud ſucceſſors of thole, between whom 
it firſt began, tbo the true reaſon why 
it ever began, were Jorg ſince ceagd, 
and perhaps forgotten. 

But, after he has, like a hot mettled 
Car, with a bad Noſe, over-run the 
cent, and cry'd it falſe thro all the 
tHelds of Antiquity, he begins to be 
. afraid 


# 
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afraid of being whipt home, and there- 
fore begins to draw towards it of him- 
ſelf, Hes ſenfible, that rhe compariſon 
betwixt the Rowar and Engliſh Stages 
will not hold water, ard to anſwer 
the Icaks, he begins to ply the Pump, 
in order to keep it afloat, but it works 
as hard, and refunds as little as a Ulſa- 
rers Conſcience. 


But it may be objeFed, is the Reſem.® 277- 


blance exa&# between old Rome and Lon- 
don? wrl the Parallel hold out, and has 
the Engliſh Stage ary thing ſo bad as the 
Dancing of the Pantomimi ? I dont ſay 
that. The Modern Geſtures,ths bold, and 
kwd too ſometimes, are not altogether ſo 
ſceendalons as the Roman. Here then we 
can mak, 'em ſome little abatement. 


Ay ! is that your Conſcience? can Anciene 
you make bane intle abatemant ? I find 5/4 inf- 
L — mtely more 
ycu've a Stomach like a Horſe, nothing /cangules, 
riſes upon it, let it be rever fo provo- «nd lewd 


king either, for quantity or quality. 
Dancing naked with Geſtures, expreſ: 
five of Lewdneſs between both Sexes 
at a time, and publick and open pro- 
ſtitations in the repreſentations of the 
Fapes and Adulteries of their Gads, 
were frequently the diverſions of the 
| Ee Roman 


- 


than the 
Moder n. 


| as 1 


no-Qualms in bim; becan ſcarce make 
abatement. What wou'd a queaſte 
- Stomach d Atheiſt give for his di- 

_ geſtion. 
Stage dan- But where's the Boldnefis, and Lewd- 
ce nels of the Modern Geſtures ; which 
Ffenſive Mr Colier makes bold to charge em 
ro Modeſty. yyjth? I dare anſwer for theAudience, 
that cou'd they find any ſuch thing in 
+ our Dancing, they wou'd be to much 
more reaſonable than he, that they 
wou d part with all that part of the 
Entertainment. Burt perhaps he fſuf- 
pets ſome intentional Lewdnefs, 
which 1s not expretled any way, and 
thinks that\ionficur C Ave 15 fallen into 
Sir Fopling  lutter s(tratagem, and 1s ſpa- 
ring of his Vigour 1n private, only to be 
laviſh of it 1 Publick, and thinks no 
one Woman worth the lois of a Cut in 
),| 2 Caper, which is & chgned to make 
q his Court to the whole Sex. This 1n+ 
oeed 6 a Gdanzerous aekgn, and the 
diſcovery 1» worth Y;rc ollrer*s time and 
Pairs, tis a Plot upon the Virtue of 
the whole Sex . therefore if he has 
,any ſuch ting 1n the Wind, cen let 
kin follow liis nolc, and cry it, avay as 
zoud as he plcalcs, Wc 


Romen Theatres. All theſe provoke | 
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Well, but he begins to relent again 
already, theſe wamblings are a certain- 
fign of Breeding, he's in a longing con- 
dition, thats plain. Come rother 
ſtrain Sir, and up with't. So now it's 
our. | 

And to ge &4i far in their Fxcule awe 
can, tis probab/e their Muſick may not 
be altogether ſo exceptionable as that of the 
Antients. 

Really Sir this 1s very kind, and con: 
deſcending. But do you truly, and 4rColl's 
from your heart think, that our Theatre ri oy 
Muſick 1s not altogether fo pernicions, vagane 
as the Muſick of the Antients ? Now fm” of 
were I ascroſs, and captious as a Stage culms. 
Reformer, and as full of Mr. Codier's 
own Devil of Oppc/ttion, as kimſelf, 
| con'd raiſe his, and divert the Spleen 
of other People. Bur Foolery apart; [ 
deſire to know wherein confilts 
this 1maginary Force of Muſick, that on x. 
Charms, and Tranſoorts, Kuffiles, and [1 11. 2d 
Becalms, and Governs, with (uch an?” 27. 
arbitrary Authority , "that can make 7 7: 22: 
drnnhen Fellows, os ſoler, and fhame- 
frced, as one wow d wiſh, It he cantell 
me this, crit mipi maznus Apoll ,. or, 
what's but one remoye from him, fir 

A might 
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Knight of his own order of the Welch 
Harp. Our tiddlers find to their coſt 
ſometimes the want of this coercwe 


power, but perhaps they cant playa. 


Daorion, and for that piece of Igno-« 
rance deſerie the Fate they ſomerimes 
meet with, when they unluckily fall 
into _ the Company of theſe Drunken 
Fellows, and get thcir heads broke with 
their own Fiddles, in return for their 
| Muſtck. Yet to do the, Gentleman all 
the Juſtice, ay and the Favour too, that 
we can, in return for his late Civility, 
I muſt own, that | have ſeen at a Coun- 
try Wake, or ſo, one of theſe Harmo- 
nious Knights of the Scrubbado, or a 
 Mclodious Rubber of Hair and Catgut, 

log a whole Pariſh of a&arrant Logs, 


as thoſe that danced after Orphens, , 


by -the Ears after him, ro the next 
empty Barn, trisking, and curvetting at 
ſuch a trolickſomrate, that they could 
{carce | keep their Legs together; nay, 
ſuch was the power of the Mclody, 
that. even the ſolitary deſerted Gin- 
gerbread Stalls wagged after; and 
all this without the belp of one illegal 
ſtring, 2nd but four very untunable 
ones, What cou'd Timothenr, or even 
()-phenchim(elf Jo more. How- 
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However I wou'd not have the Gen- 
tleman (well too mach in the Pride of. 
bis Victory, I wou'd not have him in» 
ſult roo ſoon. For, tho poſlibly theſe 


Knights of the Harp and Catgit might Mral 


know, how to arm a ſound, and put farce 
and C ouqireſis 77 it, yet had there not 
beena Favourable Conjundqure of Cir- 
camſtances, the Harmony, ascharming 
42s it was, had not ſucceeced fo mira- 
culouſly, nor produc'd ſach extatick 
Raptures. For example, had this Deſ- 
cendant from Orphens ſurpriz'd 'em at a 
time, when the Holyday Clothes were 
laid up in Lavender, when the Hay, or 
Harveſt was abroad, or the Snow upon 
the Ground; and the Cattle wanted 
Foddering, when the Calf was to be 
ſuckled, and the Cheeſe to be ſet, he 
migtit have thrummed his Harp out, 
and &bu'd no more have ſtirred thoſe 
very Clods, that leapt as mechanically 
before at the firſt twang, as if they had 
been meer Machines(Inſtruments ſtrang, 
and tuned to an Uniſone ) then he 
cou'd have raiſcd the, Turf, they trod 
upon, by vertue of Ele, and F-faxt. 
The Critical Junfture miſt, Roger had 


not jogged a foot out of his way, nor 
Madge 
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Madge out of her Daity, they had been 
as tegaddlef ct his Barmony as a [om 
don Milk Mail, aft-r the firit week in 


May; |», 4ntient Brito. . *-\t as ealily ' 


hive been - 6 from bis ic rubbing 


Poſt. ' 
Proer of /® There are indeed certain oprortuni- 
fickowing ties to be found by thoſe that Skilfully 


fo cont in- 


gent cir- Watch 'em, wherein Mens Souls are to 


 cumflances. He taken by ſurprize, wherein they give. 


themſelves up wholly to ihe direftion 
'of their Senſes, when Kcaſon tired 


with perpetual mounting the Guard, 
quits her Poſt, and leaves 'em to be. 


drawn away by every delightful Ob- 
je, every pleaſing Amuſement. At 
theſe times Sound, Colour, Taſte, an1 
Smell have all an unuſual Influence ; a 


Face, a Voice, or any thing elſe, chat 


gives us pleaſure for the time, Com- 
 mmands us, and we are _ hurried, like 
Men in Dreams, we know not how, 
nor whither, Yet this 1s eaſily ac: 
counted for,without recourſe to natural 
Magick, or any ſuitable Power in thoſe 
Agents, that work upon us. Our 
 Soulsare at theſe times, like Vellels 
adrift, at the mercy of Waves and 


Winds, from what corner ſoever they 
| blow 5 
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blow; our Senſe; are the Compals they 
fail by, from whence rhoſe Blaſts of 
Paton come, that drive us fo uncer- 
tainly about, bur'tis without any pecu- 
liar inherent force of Direftion more 1n 
one point than another. | | | 

Thus far Muſfick, as well as other [fence f 
things that gives us delight, and flatter {mn 
"the Senſes, may mfluence us. ' It may nate. 
when we are underalazy diſpoſition of 
mmd, produce a degree of fatsfaction 
ſomething above Indolence, but the - 
motions of1t are languid and indeterm1- 
nate,'that incline us only to an unattive 
ealineſs of mind, a barren Pleaſure, 
that dies without Iſſue , with the 
Sounds that begar it ; ſo little danger is 
there that 7t ſhowd be in the power of @P. :79. 
few mercenary Hands, to play the People 
out of their Sences, to run away with their 
wmderſtanding, and wind their Paſſions 
atout their Fingers, as they li. | fup- 
poſe few will rake it npon this Gentle- 
mans word, that Myfick is almoſt as dares 
gerous, as Gunpowder ;, and requires no leſs 
looking after, than the Freſs or the Mint. 

This Gentleman ſure has a Noiſe of 
Mafick in his head, that has put the 
tamm in by Brain into a Ferment, and 

cauſed 


(96) 
canſed it to work over into all this witi. 
dy. fancy and froth. He has been a Tale. 
gathering among the Antients, and. 
wou d put, his Romantick Rhapſody 
upon us for Authentick. But what # 
yet more unreaſonable is, that withont 
offering one 4rgument to prove either 
the reaſonableneſs of his Opinion, ore 
the reality of: his Inſtances, he dogms- 
tically aſſerts things monſtrouſſy, ex 
 ceeding the ſtretch of the moſt capacions 
farth, and yet expeds that, which 
alone is ſufficient to deſtroy the credit: 
of things infinitely more probable, the; 
vaſt diſtance of time ſhoud warrant the 
truth of them. As if he believed all 
Mankind to be proſelyted to the Pars! 
dox of a certain Father certuze eſt quia: 
#mpoſſibile. 4 
But if the Power ofthe Antient Mufie 
wasſo great,as he would periwade n$,cer- 
tainly T7motheus was a Fool for fuffering 
his harp to be ſeized for having one ſiring 
above publick Allowance, For 1t altering 
the notes, were the way to have the Lam 
repealed, and to unſettle the Conjiitati 
he might with a twang, inſtead of t- 
king a ſtring from his Harp, have pw 
one about the Magiſtrates Neck, - 
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for a Song have ſct himſelf at the head 
of Commonwealth. But this Author, 
who is all along a Platoniſt \ 1n his Phj- 
kefophyge in this point anjarrant Bigor. 
The. whole ſcheme and ſtrain of the 7% 4vther 
\ Platonick rg oi rely is 'very roman. ©} 
. tick and, whimtfical, yy like our Au- 
. thor's works, ſayours in every particu» 
| lar more ſtrongly of Fancy than Judg- 
i | went; yet in nothing more, than in the 
imaginary power of Harmony, to which 
he aſcrib d Regulation, and Go- 
- vernment of FA Univerſe, and other 
"Pewers niore fantaſtical and extrava- 
gant, .than that of the. Pythagorean 
anions: 
Now were lin as croſs a mood, and 
4 | at leiſure to be impertinent as 
"this Admirer of the Antient Mulick, 
who has ventur d to afficm-it as certain, woral &f 
4 our Improvements of this kind, are ok Val. 2. 
 lijtle better than Ale-houſe Crowds, with © 73 
\reſpeZ. to theirs. I cou'd with a cer- 
- tainty of Evidence, next to Demonſtra- 
ton, maintain juſt the Reverſe of his 
Afſlgetion, and prove that the Muſick 
phthe Antients fell infinitely ſhort of 
ae Modern in point of perfection, as 
; well in - Theory as PraGtice, and thar, 
H. waving 
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cauſed it to work over into all this win. 
dy fancy and froth. He has been a 7 ale. 
gathering among the Antients, and 
wou d put his Romantick Rhapſody 
upon us for Authentick. But what is 
yet more unreaſonable 1s, that without 
offering one_*rgument to prove either 
the reaſonableneſs of his Opinion, or 
the reality of his Inſtances, he dogma- 
tically atſerts things monſtrouſſy, ex 
ceeding the ſtretch of the moſt capacious 
yet expects that, which 
alone 1s ſufficient to deſtroy the credit 
of things infinitely more probable, the 
vaſt diſtance of time (hou d warrant the 
truth of them. As it he believed all 
Mankin4 to be preſelyted to the Por 
dox of a certain Father certuxe eſt quis 
impojſubile. 

But if the Power of the Antient Muſee 
wasſo great,as he would periwade ns,cet- 
tainly Timotheus was a Fool for fuffering 
hrs harp to be ſeized for having one ſtring 
above publick Allowance, For 1t altering 
the notes, were the way to hve the Lam 
repealed, and to unſettle the Con: itmtion, 
he might with a twang, inſtead of tz 
king a ſtring from his Harp, have pat 


one about the Magiſtrates Neck, - 
or 
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for a Song have ſet himſelf at the head 
of Commonwealth. but this Author, 
| who is all along a Platonijt 102 his Phi- 
loſophy,is in this point an arrant Bigor. 


The whole ſcheme and ſtrain of the 7% 41ther 


Platonick Philoſophy, is very roman- 
tick and whimtfical, and hike our Au- 
thor's works, favours in every particu» 
lar more ſtrongly of Fancy than Judg- 
ment, yet 1n nothing more, than in the 
imaginary power of Harmony, to which 
he aſcribd the Regulation, and Go- 
,vernment of the Univerſe, 'and other 
Powers more fantaſtical and extrava- 
gant, than that of the Pythagorear 
numbers. 

Now were lin as croſs a mood, and 
as much art leiſure to be impertinent as 
this Admirer of the Antient Muſick, 


Who has ventur d to affirm.it as certain, wyoral &f: 
that our Improvements of this hand, are Vol. 2. 
liztle better than Ale-houſe Crowds, with © *® 


reſpe# to theirs. I cou'd with a cer- 
tainty of Evidence, next to Demonſtra- 
tion, maintain juſt the Reverſe of his 
Ailertion, and prove that the Muſick 
ofthe Antients tell infinitely ſhort of 
the Modern in point of perfection, as 
well in Theory as Practice, and that, 

.H waving 


Not de 
quainted 
with the 
Subject 
hetreats 
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waving the fabulous accounts, { which 
none but an Enthufaſtick Bigot can 
ſeriouſly inſiſt upon) all our Memoirs 
from Antiquity will ſcarce make the. 
Harps of Orphens and Arion, &c. to 
triumph over a Jew's Harp, or Rivala 
Scotch Bag pipe. 

But after all, it ſeems that he has 
been raving all this while in Pedanrick : 
Bombaſt, at he knows not what. He 
confeſſes that he is not acquainted with 


- the Play- Houſe Muſick, and that he 


is no competent Judge. 1 don't ſay: 
this part of the Entertainment is diredly* 
witions, becauſe I am not willing to cen«. 
ſure at Oncertaintiess How long , 1 
wonder, has he been thus modeſt ? had" 
he been thus tender all along, he had: 
ſuppreſsd his whole Book, and the: 
truth had ſuffer'd nothing by the loſsof 
it. Burt in earneſt, is he deaf ? ordoes' 
he wax up his ears when he goes to 2 
Play, as (he ſays) Ulyſſes did, when he 
{ail d by the Syrens ? No, neither; but, 
if we may believe him, he never comes 
there. Thoſe that frequent the Play-houſe 
are the . moſk competent Judges. | 
tha''s honeſtly ſaid, they are ſo ; keep: 
but to this, and there's ſome hope of 

al 
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in accommodation. But alas ! tho his 
zeal is a little Aguiſh now, the hot Fit 
comes on apace, and then right or 
wrong, He muſt ſay, that the performances 


of | this kind are much too fine for the bid. 


lace. 


Tho he has never heard of one, nor ”- charg? 
ſeen t other, yet he crjes hang ſcruples, * * 


the Maſick muft be bawdy, Atheiſtical 
Muſick, and the dancing bold and lewd 
too ſometimes, Now whether he means 
that the Fzddler himſelf is an Infidel of 
a Fiddler,or that he has an unbelieving 
Crowd, he is deſficd to explain ; for 
they are both left to be catechizd by 


* him. But as for the ſounds produc'd 


betwixt them, care has been already 
taken to clear 'em, not only from guilt, 
but from all manner of meaning what- 
ſoever. As for the dancing, which he 
calls bold, it may in one ſenſe be al- 


-low'd him; for it muſt be granted, that 


he that ventures his neck to dance up- 
on the top ofa Ladder, isa very bold 
Fellow. If this concefſion be of any 
uſe to him, *'tis at his fervice , whether 
the fraternity of Rope-dancers take it 
well at my hands or not. But forthe 
Lewdnefs, 1] muft remind him of his 

H 2 appea! 
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appeal to thoſe who frequent the Play. 
horſes, (whom he allows to be ) the moſt 
competent Judges. But as heir Judg- 
ment in theſe matters appears to be in- 

| diſputable, ſo the modeſty of the better 
part of'em at leaſt, (I mean the Ladies) 
who are the particular favourers of this 
part ofthe entertainment, is unqueſti- 
onable. Their countenance therefore 
in ſo plain a matter, which being a. 

"queſtion of fat, admits of no other de» 
ciſion,ought to belookt upon as a defi 
nitive Judgment againſt him, and a ſut-: 
ficient vindication of our Stage-dam- 
CINg. . 


Cotare- I ſhould here diſmiſs this point with- 
tiry of 4. Qut further debate, if I did not find him. 
r-:a:Muſc cloſing it on his fide with a' notorions. 
ef the An- falſe afſertion concerning the "Oe 

the 


tient and 


Modern tive Morality of the vocal Muſick © 
Stages. Ancient and Modern Stages, which, not. 
. deſigning to reſume this branch of the 
\Controverſie any more, Iam bound here 

to take notice of, and reCtifte. 
P. :%9. | If the Engliſh Stage is more reſervd 
= than the Roman in the caſe above-men- 
tioned, If they have any advantage it 
their Inſtrumental Myfck, they bſe it in 


their Vocal. - Their Songs are often ram- 
partly 
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pantly lewd, and irreligious to a flaming 
exceſs, Here you have the Spirit, and El- 
ſence of Vice drawn off ſtrong ſcented, 
and thrown into a little compaſs. Now the 
Antients, 4s we have ſeen already, were in- 
offenſive in this reſpe@. 

Here again [ am at a loſs to know 
whether this is a fault of ignorance or 
deſign. But be it whether he pleaſes, 
the falſeneſs of his aſſertion is unpar- 
Jonably ſcandalous z for whether he 
has ventur'd to. affirm beyond, or con- 
trary to his knowledge, tis manifeſt 
he did it with an intention to impoſe 
upon his Readers, by aflerting that 
which he could not know to be true, if 
he did not certainly know it to be 


falſe. 


Stage was of two forts, one vh.creot 
was interſpers d among their Drama- 
tick Writings, and conſiſted of Hymns, 
and Praiſes of their Gods, which were 
 fung and danced by the Chorus to cer- 
tain grave Aircs and Meaſures, Here 
indeed the Poets muſt have been more 
1mpertinently and perverſely lewd, than 
Mr Colliers own corrupt imagination 
can poſitively make the Moderns to be, 
H 3 it 


The Vocal Muſick of the Antient ©” 


cal Mulich. 
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if they cou'd have found room for any 
thing very indecent; tho an il] natur'd 
Crinck, with much lefs Gall or Strain- 
ing, than Mr Collier has made uſe of, 
might ſhew, that they were not ſo ab- 
ſolutely inoffenſive, as he afhrms. The 


C5214, 4 Chorus repreſented the Spefators, and 


office. 


their buſineſs was to make occaſional 
refletions upon the ſeveral incidents 
and turn of the Fable, which was the 
artificial Inſtrument, the Antient Poets 
'us'd to convey the Moral into the Au- 
dience, and teach 'em what to think: 
upon ſuch occaſions, and how to behave 
themſelves in reference to their Gods 
and Religion, and were therefore ſup- 
pos d to ſpeak the ſenſe of the Poet, or 
what at leaſt he defir'd ſhould be taken 
for ſuch. Now I dare anſwer for the 


- meaneſt of thoſe Poets, upon whom this 


Author has made his reflections, that 
taking our Fſtimate of their under- 
ſtandings by his own diminutive ſurvey 
of 'em, there 15 not among(t 'em one 
ſo. arrant a 'Blockhead , as: under 
the circumſtances of the Antients to 
have taken more liberty, than they 


did. 


put 
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But if their Chorus was modeſt and 
harmleſs enough 3 the other part of 
their Stage Vocal Muſick will make am- 
ple amends, and make the lewdneſs of 
our Pucts appear, as demure as a Qua- 
ker at a ſilent meeting. The Antients 
had luſtier Appetites,and ſtronger INige- 
ſtions,than theModerns, and their Poets 
cookt thei Victles accordingly,they did 
not (tand to make minc'd Meat, or ar- 
tificially to ſteal in their Ribaldry, and 
diſguiſe 1t in nice. Ragou's after the mo- 
dern w-v ; they . were for whole Ser- 
vices, ſubſtantial Treats of Bawdy. Nor 
do! find, that it recoil d upon the 
S.omachs of rhe generality of their 
Gueſts for many Ages together. The 
Reader | ſuppole will immediately gue; 


that | mean the Lud? Seerici, which Tj wi- 


made the Amours of their Gods, and 
Heroes their ſubject, in which the 
lewdeſt ations were repreſented 1n the 
lewdeſt manner, and ſung in the moit 
fulſome luſcious Verſe. Upon our 
Stage noſuch Practices are allow d, it 
Iight wanton thought happens to creep 
into a Song, 'tis not ſutfer'd to ihtew 
its face bare, but is preſently ma-kr, 
and cloathed decently in Metaphor, 
H 1 that 
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that many wou'd not ſuſpe&t the mo. 
Ge\ty of it, and even the moſt ſquea. 
Tiſh cant take offence without offering 
violence 3 for 1t comes into your Com- 
pany like a baſhful young ſinner, ſhe's 

civil company amongſt ſober people. 

| The Antients, tis plain, were nothb 
abundance fo ſcrupulous; if they had 
thoſe lewd Drolls had never been 
compos'd, much leſs repreſented. But 
| they were for all naked, without the val 
of Figure orDreſs,they requir d Nuditiey 
in Speech, as well as A&1on, the An. 
dience went away with ſatisfaCtion,and 

the Poet with applauſe. 

By this we may ſee, that our Stage 
upon the compariſon is ttot ſo rampanth 
lewd, as Mr. Colier repreſents 1t, nor 
the ancient ſo inoffenſive. .To dilate 
upon this head, would be both impro-' 
per and imperrinent; but theſe few 

- hints, which, all that are acquainted 
with the praQtice of the Rowan Stage, 
know to beFtrue. whether Mr Collier 
does or not, may ſuffice to ſhew what 
an unfair Adverſfary the Stage has met 
with; and to prove that he 1s not an 

'upright, or not a competent Judge of 
theſe matters, in which he unauthoriz'd 

undertakes 
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undertakes, to determine , and arro. 
gantly obtrudes his falſe Judgment upon 


Us. 
Another of his objections to the Stage P. :8:. 
in general, is their dilating ſo much up- 
on the Argument of Love. | 
Upon this article be is very laviſh of # 99- 
his Rhetorick, and lays about him in the Treick 
Tropes and Figures, he is got into his of Love, « 
old road of declamation, and poſts gw 
Whip and Spur thro his Common 
place upon the. ſubject, His fancy, 
like a Runaway-horſe, has got the Bit 
between her Teeth, and ramps over 
Hedge and Ditch, to the great danger 
of his Judgment; no bars or fences of 
ſenſe or reaſon can ſtop her Cariere. till 
jaded and out of Wind ſhe flags of her 
ſelf. Here then, let us come up with 
h1m, 
I don't ſay the Stage fells all before 'em, P. 82. 
and diſables the whole Andience : "Tis a 
hard Battle, where none eſcape However, 
their Trinmphs and their Trophies are 
unſpeakable. Neither need we much won- 
der at the matter. They are dangerouſly 
prepar'd for Conqueſt and Empire. There's 
Nature, and Paſſion, and Life in all the 
cireumſtances of their Aion. Their De- 


clamation, 


: 
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clamation, their Mein, their Geſtures, 
and their Equipage, are very moving and 
ſignificant . | when the Subje# is 
agreeable, a lively repreſentation, and a 
paſſronate way of exprejton, make wild 
work, and have a ſtrange force upon the 
Blood and Temper, 

MeerFrens What means all this unſeaſonable 
V- Cry Fire, Fire, where there is not fo 
much as-a ſpark ? It the Audience were 

meer Tinder, they were out of danger. 

Sure the Author had Wildfire in 

his Brains , that the thoughts of the 

Players conld put him into tuch 
an uproar. 'Tis granted the Actreſles 
may appear to pkbnyic x upon the 
Stage, and yet their Triumphs and 
Trophies not be ſo unutterable. neither, 
For as dangerouſly as they are prepar d for 
Conqueſt and Empire, the higheſt of 
their acqueſts, that I could ever hear 
of, was a good keeping, waich has 
fallen to the ſhare of but a few of 'em; 
when multitudes of their Sex have ar» 
riv'd at greater matters without any 
ſuch formidable preparations. How- 
ever, here's Mein, and Emipace, and 
the Author ſeems afraid, leſt the raw 
Squires of the Pit ſhould take em for 


Duality 


. 
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9nality in earneſt, . and be dazledwith 
the luſtre of the ineſtimable Treaſure 
of Glaſs, and Tinſe], and ſo catch the 
* real Itch of Love from their counter- 
feit Scrubbado. And truly there's as 
much reaſon to fear, they ſhou'd be 
purſud for their Fortunes , as their 
Love off the Stage. : 

To anſwer this Rant of Whimſie 
and Extravagance ſeriouſly, were as 
ridiculous an undertaking as Hudibras's 
diſpute with the Managers of his Weſt 
Country Ovation, and by the ſample 
we have of our Antagoniſt, the i{/uve 
wou d probably be as cleanly. Buc it 
any one thinks an an{wer to this chatge 
neceſlary, he may fee as much as it 
will bear, and more than it deſerves, 
n a late Piece entitled, A Review of 
Mr Collier « View, &c. 

He has yet another charge upon the 


Stageleft, and that, is their encouraging op, ,z,, 


of Revenge. What is more:common than 
Duels and Dnarrelling, in their Cha- 
raFers of Figure? Thoſe !'raTices, which 
are infamous in Reaſon, Capital in / aw, 
and Damnable in Religion, are:the Credit 
of the Stare. Thus Rave and R eſentment, 
Blood and Barbarity are 4/:0k deified 3 
Pride 


Revenge 
nor enc”u4 
razed by 
the Stage. 


fiſtance in glut his luſt of Reveoge, puts himſelf 


the mourn- 
ng Br-te, 


. Whole World mult be diſturb'd about 
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Pride goes for G reatueſs, and Fiends and. 
Heroes are made of the ſame metal. And 
thus the notion of Honour is miſ-ſtated, 
the Maxims 4 Chriſtianity deſpiſed, and 
the Peace of the World diſtarv'd 

One would think he hid found out 
another paſſage in Valer:4s Maxima , 
and that the Ezvil;zs Sangn;s was abroach 
again. Bur Rome contented him then, 
now nothing lets than the Peace.of the 


a Bawble. Sure he thinks all the World 
of the Conntry-Wife's gpinion, that the: 
Player Men are the fineſt folks in it. 

' Gut fo far is Revenge from being 
Eneouragd, or countenanc'd by the 
Stage, that to deſire and proſecute it, 
is almoſt always the mark oi a Tyra, 
or a Villain, in Tragedy, and Poetick 
Juſtice is done upon 'em for it-z it B 
generally turn'd- upon their own heady 
becomes the ſnare in. which they are 
taken, and the immediate Inftrument 
of their miſerable Cataſirophe. Thus 10 
the Mourning Bride, Non Mannel, to 


into the Place and Habit of his unhappy 
Priſoner, in vurder to ſurprize, betray, 


and inſult his own pious, afflicted 
Daugh” 
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Daughter, over the ſuppos'd Body of 
her Murther'd Husband. In this po- 
ſture Poetick Juſtice overtakes him, 
and he is himlielt ſurpriz'd, miſtaken 
for him whom he repreſented, and 
ſtabb'd by" a Creature of his own , 
the villanous Miniſter of his Ty- 
ranny, and his chief Favourite. No- 
thing is more common than this ſort of 
Juſtice in Tragedy, than which nothing 
can be mofe diametrically oppoſite, or 
a greater diſcouragement to ſuch bar. 
barous Praftices. 

Conn, indeed does.not afford ns 


many inſtances of this kind ; Rage and *«ſim 


Barbarity are Crimes not cognizable by 1. 


her ; they are of too deep a Dye, an FR 


the Indi&ment againſt *em muſt be pre- 
ferr'd at another Bar. If ſhe admits of 
any thoughts of Revenge, they muſt 
be ſuch as ſpring from the loweſt Clafs 
of Reſentments ; that flow rather from 
a weakneſs of Judgment, or a perverſe. 
neſs of Temper 1n the Parties thar con- 
ceive «£m, than from the Juſtice of the 
Cauſe, or the greatneſs of the Provo- 
cation. Accordingly they ought to 
have no great malignity in .'em, they 
ought to ſpend themſelves in oe Ma- 

china- 
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chinatiors,- that aim 'no farther tha 
the croſling of an Intrigue, the break 
ing of a Match, &c. and never te 
break out into open violepce, or rava 

in Miſchief. The Paſhons have little 
to doin Comedy, every one there ac. 
cording ro his capacity acts by deſign, 
or careleſsly gives himſelf up to his hy 
mour, and indulges his pleaſure and i 
clinations. This equality of temper &f 
Mind, with the divertity of -iumourg 
is what makes the buſineſs of Comed 

For while this general calm Jaſts, 
buſily purſue their ſeveral 1nglnation 

and by various ways praGtiſe upon ons 
another, And the Man of Pleaſant 
fcliows his deſign upon the rich Knavet 
Wite, or Daughter, while the othery 
working into his Eſtate. TheCnlly is t 

Sharper's Exchequer, and the Fop tly 
Paralite's, or Jilt's, ec. which, were 
the Paſhons too much agitated, at 

the Storm rais'd high, wou'd become 
impracticable 3 the Gommerce woud 
be broken off, and the Plot wholly 
fruſtrated. Beſides 'that both tl 

Thoughts and Acions of Men, very 
much diforder'd by Paſſion, or filld 


with too deep Reſentments, are natt 
rally 
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rally violent and outrageous, and ab- 
ſolutely repugnant to the Genius, and 
deſtruttive of the End of Comedy. 

I grant that ſome Paſhons, ſuch as;,,. Teas. 
Lowe, Jealouſie , Anger , are trequent:- huſe, tc. 
ly, and ſometimes juſtly employ'd in = "A 
Comedy; but then they are to be kept me. 
under, and muſt not be ſuffer'd to get n 
the Aſcendant, and domineer over Rea- 
fon ; if they do, they are no longer 
Coniick Paſhions, Love muſt not car. 
ry 'em beyond Gallantry, and Gaiety 
of Spirit in the Pride of Succeſs, nor 
further than a light diſquiet, ſuch as 
may excite their Induſtry, and whet 
their Invention under diſappointments. 
Jealouſte muſt not hurry *em beyond 
their Cunning, or make their Impati- 
ence betray their Plot. Nor muſttheir 
Anger break our into Flames, and puſh. 
'em upon raſh anadvisd Actions. Such 
Revenges therefore, as are the reſult 
of Paſſions ſo moderated, and circum- 
ſtantiated, are allowable in Comedy 3 
which can never produce any ſuch ter- 
ble effects, as to deſerve all theſe tu- 
rious Claps of Thunder, which Mr Col- 
er bas diſcharg'd upon 'em. 
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Horace indeed tells us, that Comedy 
will raiſe its voice ſometimes, and 


ſcold, and ſwagger violently. 


Hor. Art. T,terdum tamen & Vocem Comaedia tollit 
Poet. ” "© z 
lratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 


Expoſitim But this very Inſtance ſhews, that.the 
\ maar Paſſion of Comedy ſhou'd proceed no 
uy farther than Scolding, or Menaces. Nor 
* do theſe fit every one's mouth, a Father, | 
a Husband, or a Maſter, when they 
conceive their Authorities to be out- 
rag'd, may be allow'd to vent their. 
Indignation, to unload their Stomachyg, 
and in the diſcharge of their Choler to 
break out into expreſſions of Threat 
ning, or Reproach. Bat this is nct to. 
be allow'd upon light Provocations, ot 
to every Perſon in Comedy, who by 
their Place and Charafter can pretend 
to no ſuch Power, or Authority. Theſe 
Rants of Paſſion are not to be indulg'd 
amongſt Equals in Comedy, much lek 
to Inferiours; becauſe ſuch proyocatÞ 
ons naturally produce effects too great, 
and toolike Tragedy. 
'  Chremes, 10 the Feautontimoruments 


of Terence, who is produc'd by Horace 
as 


i (113) 
35 an example of the heighth of Comick /"f-:-: 
Paſſion, was a Husband, a Father, and”. :© 
2 Maſter, 1njur'd (at. leaſt in his own 
Opinion) and abus'd in all thefe capa- 

cities by Is Wite, his Son, and his 

Slave ; his Authority ſlighted, and what 

was worſe, his Underſtanding,(of which 

he was not a little conceited) affronted, 

and He practic'd upon, and made a 

Cully of by his Son, and his Slave, e- 

yen in the exaltation of his Wit, and 
Cunning, by his own Plot and Manage- 

ment. Theſe were provocations as high 

as Comedy could well admit, and con- 
ſequently the rage, which they muſt 
naturally produce in a man of his Tem- 

per, and Opinion of his own Pru- 

dence, muſt be in proportion. Yet, 

what follows ? -Chremes does not loſe - 
his Reaſon in his Anger, * His Sor (he 2s 
tells you_) ſbat/ be reducd by Words to ft « 
Reaſon : But as for SYTrus, that Rogue, that We 


cons 


bad made him hisSport and his Laughing--+cabitur. 
flock, he would take ſuch care of him, and <4 Sy: 
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pat him in ſuch a Trim, he ſhould not dare yy, ico 
: eXOrna- 
tum dabq, adeo depexum, ut dum vivat memanerir ſemper 
me : Qui ſihi me pro ridiculo, ac deleQamento purat. Non 
(ita me Dio ament) auderct facere hxc Viduz muhleri, Quz *n: 
me fecir. | 
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to put his tricks upon a Widow wr 
as he had done upon hint.” What is there 
in all this, that Mr Collier with all his 
Scruples about him can quarrel with ? 
'Tis true, 4 Scene or two after he falls 
upon his Son, in very opprobrious terms, 
and calls him Drunkard , Blockhtad, 
Spendthrift, Rake-hell, &c. But his 
Fury fpends itſelf in a few words, and 
he comes immediately to compoſition 
with his Son, and is eafily wrought to 
forgive eyen Syrus too, -{o that all hy 
fury is ſpent, not to revenge the affront 
recerv'd, but to reclaim his Son. 

But Mr Colliers Refentments are of 


:4« 7«d5> another Nature ; Rage, Bloud and Ba- 


ment of A 
riltotle. 


barity are the Ingredients of 'em, and 
contequently they're no compoſition for 
the Ingredients of ' Comedy ; and Tre 
gedy , as we have already ſhewn, 1s no 
enconrager of 'cm, but juſt the contra 
ry. I can't ſee how he can make 'emto 
be of the proper growth of the Stage. 
For Tragedy , by giving /em ſo odious 
a Dreſs and Air, and to calamitousa 
Cataftrophe, as it always docs, takes the 
molt eftecual courte abſolutely to eradr 
cate 'em, and to purge the minds of the 


Andience of thoſe turbulent Cum 
| tvs 
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*t111s Prof} pect it was, that Ariſtotle pro- 
nounc'd to largely in tavour of Trage- 
dy, That it made Terror and Compa)j i 072 > E 2G 
the inſtruments, by which it purified ant! ©, - 
refined thoſe -very Paſſions in us, and all 1 inin 
of the like namnre. 03s me- 

But, if Tragedy be no Encourager of 172 * 
ſuch Diſorders, much lets can Comedy, 7%" 7" 
which! meddles not at all with '<m, he PROT 
with any colour ot ſultice accus'd. &v- »..:;. | 
medy has nothing to do with other 2» 
Fiends, or Heroes, whatever Stutt, or .......* © 
Metal they may be made of. 'Tis in- £9 ce 
deed a Fault ro bring Duels 2nd Ren- 5370s 
counters upon the Comick Stage, from ome.” 
which ſome of our Poets can't excute 
themſelves. But 'tis a Fault rather 
again{t the rules of Poetry, and true 
Dramatick Writing, than thote of Mo- 
rality. For, ia Poctry as well as Paint- 
ing, we are obliz| wo draw altcr the 
life, 2nd conicquently to copy as well 
the Blemithes as the Beaunes ot the 
Original ; otherwile the finelt colours 
we can beltow, arc no bctter than gay 
dawbing. The taule therefore of the 
Poct lics not in {hcewing the impertecti- 
ons of any ot his Perions, but uw ihew- 
Ing them improperly, and in the wrong 

2 plage, 
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place, which is an Error of his Jadg* 
ment, not his Morals, and wou'd be as 
great 1f he ſhou'd untowardly produce 
in Comedy the higheſt Examples of He- 
roick Virtue and Fortitude: 
D«-'/ = | An Inftance of this | kind we have in 


Love im © . . 
Tub azainſt the Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub, 


the rules of Of Sir George Etherege, in which the 


 929)- Duel, and the Action of Bruce after it 
- are of a ſtrain above Comedy. Thofe 
niceties of Honour, and extravagancies 

ot Jealoufie and Deſpair are unnatural 

on the Comick Stage ; and the Reſcue 

from the Rufhans, tor which Brxce m 

the ſame Scene is oblig'd to his Rival, 
however brave and generous an z2Ction 


It may appear, confider'd ſimply 1n tt 


{elft, 19. a treſpaſs againſt Juſtice and 
Propriety of Manners im that place. In 
deed that whole Walk of the Play, and 
the ſet of Charafters peculiarly belong: 
ing to it, are more nearly related to 
Buckin, than the Sock, and render the 
Play one of thoſe which we improperly 
call Tragicomedies, The other Walk, 3 
'ns one of the molt diverting, fo 'tis one 
ot the moſt naturat, and beſt contrivd 
that ever came upon the Stage. 


This 
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This may ſuffice to ſhew that a Comck 
Poet can't treſpaſs againſt the Laws of 
Morality 1n this nature, without offend- 
ing againſt the Laws of his own Art ; 
and conſequently that ſuch a fault ought 
rather to be lookt upon as an Error ” of 
his Judgment than of his Will, which 
may deſerve the correction of a Critick, 
but not of a Moral:ſt. 

But ſuppoſing that a Writer of Come- wayne 
dy ſhou'd ( as many of 'em have;, \,.,» 
done ) either thro want of Skill or acorn; 
Caution in the conduct and ma-**"** 
nagement of his Plot, fo embroil his 
Gentleman as to reduce him to the hard 
choice either of accepting or refuling a 
challenge, the quettion is, whether the 
Poet ought to allow him to accept, or 
anſwer 1t, like (what tlie W 'orid calls) 

a Man of Honour, or to introuce him 
and his Friend playing the Catuitts like 
Philotimus and Philalethes, and argue @.;::..- 
him our of his reſentments. In this caſe ares + 
the Pocts buliaels is to draw his Picture, 9.9% 2 
not to inform his Con{{ience 5 which * \ 
wou'd be as ridiculous in him, as to 

Jig Godfrey Keller to ict up tor © ak ng 

, © Confetitons, and enquire into. the Prin- 
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true draught of his Face. The Poet, ag 
well as the Painter is to follow, . not to 
pretend to lead Nature : and if cuſtom 
and common praftice have already de- 
rermin'd the Point, whether, according 
to Equity, or not, the Poet excecds his 
Commilition , if he preſumes to run 
counter to 'em. So that if a Comick 
Poet be fo far overſeen, as to bring his 

- Gentlemen into the Field, or but fo far 
towards 1t as a Challenge, there 1s no 
taking up the matter without action, ar 
(which 1s all one to Mr Collrer's obj 
on) ſhewing a readinels, and difpofition 
for it on both ſides. And the Poet 
ſtands in need of all his Skill, and A& 
dreſs to ſave their Honour, and recon- 
cile 'emm without engagement. | 

Ny ine Since therefore both \ by the nature of 
Fan! gt his ſubje&, and the rules of his art, a 
ding fi Dramatick Poet is limited, and obligy, 
ran '2* he can't reaſonably be charg'd with Ta 
::- 4-+., Thing, as a treſpaſs againſt Morality, in 
which he does not offend likewiſe 2 

gainſt them. For Dramatick Poetry, 

like a Glaſs, ought neither to Hatter, 

nor to abuſe in the Image which 1t re- 

fledts, bur to give them "Their truc c0- 


lour and proportion, and 1s only valu- 
| able 


= 


yan? puny ht He ws a SC- 
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able for being exa&t. If therefore any 
- man diſlikes the Figures, which he ſees 
in it, he finds tault with Nature, no: 
the Poet , if thoſe Pictures be drawn 
* according to the life ; and he might as 
juſtly ſnarl at the wife Providence which 
governs the world, becauſe he meets 
more ugly Faces than handſome ones, 
'more Knaves and Fools than Honeſt and 
Wiſe men 1n 3t,-and thoſe too, gencrally 
more proſperous and fortunate. | 
But becauſe ſome of thoſe Gentlemen, 
that have taken pains to proclaim War 
againſt the preſent Stage, and have 
publiſh'd their cenſures of it, ſeem to 
have no true Idea of the buſineſs of a 
Dramatick Poet, and have arraign'd 
ſome of the preſent Writzrs for the 
Stage, either through malice or mil: 
underſtanding, of high crimes and mit- 
demeanours, in many particulars . tor 
doing thoſe things which the duty of 4 
Poet obligd 'em to; it may not be 
amiſs, for the information of Mr Gollzer 
more eſpecially, and thole whom his 
turious -miſgrounded 1nvectives may 
have mi{-led, to enquire into the na- 
ture and Laws of Stage Poctrv, and the 
Practice of it, both among thc Antients 
| 4 and 
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and Moderns, as far as concerns Mora- 
lity, and rhe depending Controverſie 
only, and no farther. | 
P.7. | And here we may joyn iſſue with 
a Collier Mr Collier, and allow, that The buſineſ; 


"un his end | 
of Srage of, Plays is to recommend Virtue, and dif- 


Pae?/). countenance Vice ;, To ſhew the Uncertain 
ty of Humane Greatneſs, the ſuddes 
turns of Fate, and the unhappy Concluſions 
of Violence' and oy ot "17s to expoſe 
.#the Singularities of Pride and Fancy, to 
make Folly and Falſhood contemptible, and 
to bring every thing that 1s 11] under I 
famy and Neelef. 

\i-.wm; | Thus we fet out together, and ar: 

-; method agreed upon the end of our Journey, 

7 eve but we difter about the road to 1t.” Here 

\, © therefore we part, and whether we ſhall 
meet again 15 the queſtion. Mr Collie, 
by thc cenour of his diſcourſe thra the 
whole Book, teems to think, that ther 
is 10 other way of encouraging Virtue, 
and ſappreiling Vice, open to the Poets, 
but declaiming tor or againſt 'em, and 
wou'd theretore have Plays to be no 
thing bur meer Mor! Dralognes, where- 
in tive or {1x perſons {hou'd meet, and 
with abundance of 7eal and Rhetorick 
preach up Virtue, and decry Vice. Here- 

11PON 
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upon he falls upon the Poets with all the 
Rage andFury imaginable,for introducing 
in their Plays vicious Characters,ſuch as 
in Tragedy, Tyrants, Treachzrous Stateſ- 
men, Craft ty Prieſts, Rebellious Subje@F<s, 
&c. In Comedy, Libertines, Whores, 
Sharpers, Cullies, Fops, Pimps, Paraſites, 
and the hike. | 
Now, whether this conduct of the 
Poets, or his Cenſure of it be more juſti- 
hable, is the ſubject of our Fgquiry. To 
facilitate which, it will be” proper to 
eſtabliſh ſome certain Standard, by which 
we may meaſure the Morality or Immo- 
rality of a Dramatick Poem, and try 
thereby fome of the moſt celebrated 
Pieces, as well of the Antients as Mo- 
derns ; that their Beautics and Deformi- 
ties of this kind, either abſolute or re- 
ſpeftive, may appear either ſeverally, or 
upon collation, and the Poet.be accorq- 
ingly juſtihed or condemn'd. Mora's of 
The Parts therefore of a Play, in # 
which the Morals of the Play appear, fps 
are the Fable, the CharaFers, and the Poer. c.6. 
Diſcourſe. Of thete the Fable” (itt Tra- Arx* oa 
gedy eſpecially) is the moſt coniidera- 7 $, 0 
ble, being (according to Ariſtotle.) the ab 
* Primum Mobile by which all the other 
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parts are acted -and govern'd, and the 
principal Inſtrament by which the Pafh- 
ons are weeded and purg'd, by laying 
before the Eyes of the Spectators exam- 
ples of the miſerable Cataſtrophe of Ty- 
ranny, Uſurpation, Pride, Cruelty, and 
Ambition, &*c. and to crown fuft- 


" fering Virtue with Succels and Re- 


ward, or to puniſh the unjuſt Oppref- 
ſors of it with Ruine and Deſtruction. 
In Co8fy , as it acts in a lower 
Sphere, fo the Perſons are leſs confide- 
rable. Knaves, Miſers, Sots, Coquets, 
Fops, Filts and Gullies, all which G- 
medy correts by rendring 'em unſuc- 
ceſsful, and ſubmitting them 1n her 
Fable, to the Practices and Stratagems 
of others, after ſuch a manner, as to ex- 
poſe both Knavery,Vanity, and Aﬀectati- 
on, in the concluſfion, or winding up, 


_ to the Scorn and Deriſion of the Spefta- 
tors. And thus by making Folly and” 


Knavery ridiculous to the View, Come- 
dy gains her end , ſtops the contagion, 
and prevents the imitation more eftectu- 
ally than even Plulofophy herlelt, who 
deals only in Precept can do, as Horace, 
and bctore him Ariſtotle have obſcrv'd, 
by preſenting that lively to the Sight, 

which 
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which the other can only inculcate in 
words. 


Seenins irritant animos demiſſa per aures, De Art 


Duan que ſunt oculis ſubjeFa fidelibus, Poet. 


Thus while in the large Foreſt of 
Humane Aﬀections, Tragedy labours to 
fell thoſe ſturdy overgrown Plants the 
Paſſions, Comedy employs itſelf in 
grubbing up the underwood .of Vice, 
Folly and *Aﬀectation ; and 1t its Ope- 
rations are of leſs importance” than thoſe 
of the former, they make ample amends 
by their more extended, and almoſt uni- 
verlal Influence. 

But this it ſeems 1s not the deſign of p,vep.. 
the Modern Stage Poets ; Virtze and Re-1, >. * 
galarity are their Great Enerries ; and to 
promote Lewdneſs and Athei/zr, and to 
deſtroy Principles 'is their buſineſs, it we 
may believe Mr Collier, who has taken 
abundance of malicions Pains to incenſe 
the World againſt 'em ; and like an ex- 
perienc'd Incendiary, not only gives the 
rire, and blows the Coals, but fur- 
niſhes Fucl of his own too, to cncreate. 
te Flainge. 


Ta 
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- Col To inflame the Reckoning of the Mos 
liers Cz tern Poers, eſpecially the Egli/b, by 
the Anc-3:the compariſon, he enlarges very m 
Port: in" pon the great Modeſty and Regard 
wh Fhich the > Ds had & Vertne od 
Decorum, falſly infinuating thereby as 
great Neglect and Violation of 'em a- 
mong the Moderns. What he has ſaid 
in Commendation of the Antients, ſim- 
ply and abſtraftedly taken, without any 
Application of compariſon,or relation to 
thoſe that have exercis'd themſelves the 
ſame way in this Age,and in our Country, 
may be allow'd as their due; And Mr Col- 
tier's deference to the juſt merits of thoſe 
great Genius's of Antiquity wou'd turn 
to his own Praiſe, 1f it vere paid only 
as a debt to Juſtice. But proceeding 
from a difingenvons acl, invidoully 
to depreciare the worth, and blacken 
the reputation of others, the Juſtice 1s 
ſunk in the Malice cf it, anc the venom 
couch'd under it gives an 1!! Complexion 
to the faircit Part cf Is ProduCtions. 
Thar this was the monuve thar 31ducd 
Mr Collier to tperk honourauly ot tae 
rage Poets, 15 apparent from his perpe- 
tual grumbling, and fnarling at 'em, 
CYEN 17 UT IMUIT Of bis molt m—_— 
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ble account of 'em. For tho upon ma- 
ny occaſions he Ueclares, very largely in 
their favour, yet 'tis only to 
and ſway the competition betwixt them 
and the Moderns on their fide, and by 
raifing the value of their Characters, to 
depreſs the others 1n the eſteem of the 
World. This partiality will plainly ap 
pear . upon the examination of ſome of 
thoſe Pieces of Antiquity, which Mr Col- 
lier ſo juſtly commends, with ſome of 
' thoſe of later production, which he ſo 
unjaſtly decries. 


Mr Collier is not content to charge rule the 
the Exzgliſþ Poets with Faults of Neglj-7rn«2s! 


gence, or even of licentions wanton- 
neſs ; but he treats 'em with the 
deſpight, and brands 'em with the In- 
famy of a proteſs'd Hatred to Virtue, 
a ſtudied Lewdnefs, aud of {ubverting 
the end and uſe of their Art. If this 
were really their Aim, unqueſtionably 
the Fable, which is the Principal Part, 
and of greateſt Influence and Operation, 
is contriv'd and thodell'd fo as to be 
ſerviceable to their grand deſign. That 
this may more certainly «7 Tow: we ſhall 
take the Pains to analize ſome of thoſe 
Plays, at which Mr Collzer takes greateſt 
offence, 


part of s 
Play. 


. Fable of the 


ed of all Ages, the. greateſt reputation 
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offence, together with ſome of the moſt 


celebrated of Antiquity, 
The Oedipus Tyrannns of Sopbocle; 
has by the univerſal conſent of the learn- 


of the Drematick Performances of An 
tiquity, I ſhall therefore begin with 
that, and ſhew that the Fable of that 


deſervedly adnur'd Piece 1s by no means 


ſo noble, inſtructive, and ſerviceable. to 
Virtue, by. its main or general Moral, as 
many of thoſe Plays, againſt which, and 


'their Authors Mr Collzer inveighs with 


ſo much Bitterneſs. 


The Fable of the Oedipus is this, 


So Laius, the Father of Oedipus, and King 


cles. 


of Thebes,. was ii:form'd by an Oracle, 
that it was his iate to be {lain by 
own Son, who ſhould be born of hs 
Wife *Focaſtar To dude the threats of 
the Oracle, Laws, 2s ſoon as the Child 
was born, delivers him to one of . hy 
Servants to be murder'd. This man, 
mov'd to compaſion by the innocence 
of the Babe, inſtead of taking away his 
fe, perforating both his Feet, and paſ- 
fing a Bend thro 'em, hang'd him up by 
the Heels, and left him to the diſpoſal 


of Providence. In this poſture he was 
found 


| 
| 
( 
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found by a Domeſtick of Polybus King of ._ 
Corinth, who, taking him down, carried 
him to his Maſter, who being childleſs, 
receiv'd, educated, and own'd him as 
his own. Oedipus being at length grown 
up, and being in a conteſt of words with 
2 Corinthian, he reproach'd with his un- 
known Birth, and being a Foundling, 
of which till that moment he had by 
the expreſs order of Bolybus, been kept 
in ignorance, reſolves to conſult the Q- 
racle at Delph: about his Parentage, and 
is order'd by the Oracle:to feek no fur- 
ther, for that it was his deſtiny to kill 
his Father, and beget Children upon his 
Mother. Upon this anſwer, he reſolves 
for ever . to abandon Corinth, his ſup- 
pos'd Country, and in order thereto, 
takes his way towards Thebes, and on 
the Road theets Lains, and a quarrel a- 
riſing between em, he kills him, and 
all Ins followers, one excepted, to whom 
upon his ſupplication he gives quarter. 
Arriving at Thebes, he finds that City 
in great confuſion, both for the lofs of 
their King, whom -he knew not to be 
the perſon ſlain by him upon the Road, 
and for the prodigious ravage and waſte 
committed by the Monſter Sphinx, who 
di- 
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diſtreſsd 'em ſo, that they durſt ſcarce” 
ſtir out of their Walls. To rid them” 
ſelves of the terrour of this Monſter, the: 
Thebans offer their Queen and Crown' 
any man that could refolve the Riddle 
propounded by the Sphinx, upon theres 
ſolution of which only they were to be 
quit of her. Thus Oedipus, notwith | Al J- 
ing the miſcarriage of divers before him 
who failing in their attempt were ds 
ſtroy'd by her, undertakes, and ſucceed 
. Ing in it, the Monſter breaks her < 
Neck, and he in reward, receives th 
Crown, and Queen to Wife. For ſon 
- time Oedipus governs with great pri 
dence, and has ſeveral Children by 'J# 
Faſta. At length a furious Plague AF 
ſing, and making great Havock in thi 
. City, Oedipus deputes Creon w the Ore 

cle, to confalt about the Cauſes of, and 
Means to be deliver'd from the Peſt- 
lence. | | t 
Thus far the Hiſtory of Oedipns pro 
ceeds before the Action of the Play 
commences ; and tho the whole action 
of the Play naturally ariſes from this an- 
tecedent part, yet Sophocles has very at- 
tificially reſerv'd it to be deliver'd by 


way of Narration at the unravelling of 
- | the 


"2 zod Plc - 
| ntengonal” Guile, hevis thro the whole 
- ic orthe Attion-exemplarily. pious. 
as byes appearance upon the Stage, , , 
ne es an extraordinary concern for geipus. 
thecalamities of his Country, and an 
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A. af 2% ATLUC for 4 Remedy. Twpi- 


> 


ters Prieffaddrefſes to him," as if. he 


were therr tutefat Deity, and tells him, 
that 'twas this miſerable experiment of 
his being unable to relieve 'em, that had 
convinc'd him, and thofe with hitn, that 
be was not equal to the Gods, and had 
made ems have recourſe to their Hltars. 


Sus: ads voo x hob vader & $7 % rr 
i olds Teif4c, Wipe ighoies, Tyrann- 


This was a bold complenient froth 4 
Prieft, and the Prieſt of Sapiter toa, the 
K So- 


Ing 1n it, the Monſter breaks her -own 


Crown, and Queen to Wife. For ſome 


. ſing, and making great Havock in the 
City, Oedipus deputes Creor wo the Ore 


tecedent part, yet Sophocles has very atr- 
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diſtreſsd 'em ſo, that they durſt ſcarce | 
ſtir out of their Walls. To rid them- 
{ſelves of the terrour of this Monſter, the 
Thebans offer their Queen and Crown to 
any man that could refolve the Riddle 
propounded by the Sphinx, upon the re- 
ſolution of which only they were to. be 
quit of her. This Oedipxs, notwithſtand-. 
ing the miſcarriage of divers before him, 
who failing in their attempt were d& 
ſtroy'd by her, undertakes, and ſucceed»: 


Neck, and he in reward, receives the 


time Oedipus governs with great pris 
dence, and has ſeveral Children by Je 
caſta, At length a furious Plague ar 


cle, to conſult about the Cauſes of, and 
Means to be deliver'd from the Peſt 
lence. 

Thus far the Hiſtory of Oediprs pro- 
ceeds before the Action of the Play 
commences ; and tho the whole action 
of the Play naturally ariſes from this an- 


tificially reſerv'd it to be deliver'd by 
Way of Narration at the unravel}ing ot 
the 
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: the Plot, which is the moſt natural and 
beautiful of all Antiquity. . But what is 
only conſiderable to our ſe is, that 
hitherto Oedipus bears the charadter of 2 
Juſt and a Wiſe mary; and if he be in- 
volv'd in any thing that bears an appear- 
ance of Gwilr, , mvincible Ignorance 
C which the Schoolmen hold to be a 
good Plea ) is his excuſe. | 
- But if he 15 hitherto innocent of any 
intentzonal Guilt, hes thro the whole 
courſe of the Aftion exemplarily pious. 
At his firſt appearance upon the Stage, ,_ F 
he ſhews an extraordinary concern tor g«4i;us. 
the calamities of his Country, and an 
anxious folicitude for a Remedy. FJup:- 
ter's Prieſt addreſſes to him, as if he 
were their tutelar Deity, and tells him, 
that 'twas this miſerable experiment of 
his being unable to relieve 'em, that had 
convinc'd him, and thoſe with him, that 
he was not equal to the Gods, and had 
made 'em have recourſe to their Altars. 
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This was a bold complement from a 
Prieft, and the Prieſt of Jupiter too, the 
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Soyeraign of the Gods. But not to in- 
fiſt too much upon this Paflage, Creox 
enters, and breaks off the Parley betwixt 
em ; He brings word from the Oracle, 
that the Murtherergof Laizs muſt be ex- 
pell'd the "Territories of Thebes. Who 
was this Murtherer was yet a Secret, the 
Oracle not making that diſcovery. Oe- 
dipus  hereupon Srnadl a meeting of 
the People, and makes Proclamation, 
that if any one privy to the Fact would 


come in, and make. a diſcovery, he ' 


ſhou'd, if concern'd therein, be inden- 
nified in his Perſon, and be obhigd on- 
ly'to leave Thebes. But that if he cou'd 
inform of any other Perſon therein con- 
ccrn'd, he ſhou'd be liberally rewarded, 
and purchaſe his Favourby ſuch Diſco- 
very. Andif any one, conſcious of this 
matter, did out of fear for hunſelf or his 
Fricnd, obſtinately refuſe to break ſilence, 


he requir'd all his Subje&s not to give 


him harbour or ſuſtenance, or to hold 
any manner of Commerce or Correſpon- 
dence with him. After this he proceeds 
to imprecate the Actor or Actors of this 
Regicide, and extends the curſe to [us 
own Houle, it with his privity he was 
protected there. : 
ut 


a. 


VI 
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But this method failing to produce 
the deſir'd effect, he conſults#Tire/ru; Le 
Prophet, by whom Oedipus himfeli- is 
accus'd of killing his Father, and com- 
mitting Inceſt with his Mother 5 which 
Accuſation being afterwards confirm'd 
by the concurring report of the old >c7- 
vant of Lains, by whom he was expos'd 
in his Infancy, and of the Domeſtick Of 
Polyzbas, deſpairing in the horrour of 
theſe involuntary crunes, he turs ot 
T own Eyes; and Jocaſta, 1wh9 equally 

orant was involy 11 thc guiic of 


lnceſt, hangs hericit. 
This Plot, however noble Ind ben- 


F717 


tiful to admiration, for the S! CUCFrC th 


and Contrivance of 1t, is yec very defci- 
ent in the Moral, which has nothing 
great or {erviceable to Virtue in it. tc 
may indeed ferve to pur us in mind cf 
the Lubricity of Fortune, and the In- 
ſtability of human Greatnets. Aad this 
ule Sophocles himſelf makes of it; for 
the Chorus cloſes the Tragedy with this 
remark, by way of advice to the Audi- 

ence, th at they ſhould * not 7 aſhl y eaſe 


7 


any mans Felicity b by his preſent Forte, 
but wait his extremeſt Moments, to nah « 


true eſtintate of his Happineſs. 
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"og Mr Dryden, who has borrow'd this 
Oedipus Story from Sophocle s, has ſamm'd up has 
rhe ſame. Moral in the two concluding lines of his 
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Play, in which not only the application 
{ſeems to be the fame, but the Lines 
themſelves are a contracted Paraphraſe- 


of Sophocles own concluſion. 


Let "none, tho nere ſo virtuous, great, 
and high, | 
Be judg'd entirely bleſt before they” 
dye. 


| This Moral, as it carries nothing mn 
at:erly ſpe-It but a lazy, unadtive fpeculation, can 
c«/arrve. bg no great Incentive to Virtue ; ſo on 
the other hand, as it lays before us the 
Vaiſertes and Calamitous Exit of a per- 
ſon of ſo Heroick Virtue, it ſeems to 
carry matter of diſcouragement — 
| wit 
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with it ; ſince the moſt conſummate Vir- 
tue meets with fo diſproportionate a re- 
turn. . 

But with Reverence to'the Aſhes of 
Sophocles,*and ſubmiſſion to the better 


ſeem to be the true and genuine Moral 
of this Fable.For according to thisMoral, 
the misfortune of Oedzprs ought to have 
been the reſult of a kind of negligent 
Olcitation im the Gods, and a looſe ad- 
miniſtration of Providence. Whereas 
on the contrary 1t appears, that all rhe 
Actions of Oedzpns, as well thoſe that 
were Pious, Wiſe, and Brave, as thoſe 
that were Criminal, or rather Unfortu- * 
nate, were the neceſſary and unavoida- 
ble Conſequences of a fixt decree of Fate, 
backt by ſeveral Oracles, carried on, and 
brought about by variety of Miraculous 
or Providential Incidents: This Tire/c- 
as ſeems to hint plainly to Oedipus, when 
he tells him. 


AdTn 14 loſer & 1 TUNn Suh; oy. 
Fortune herſelf,  ( or Fate ) deſtroys 


thees 


K 3 And 


Judgment of Mr Dryden, this does not *« very 


( 134) 
And Oedipus Arte finding by the 


relation of Jocaſta, that the circumſtances 
of th: dearth -of Lains, agreed with 
thoſe of the pertons {ain by him on the 


. Read, and Leginning to be convinc'd of 


his 0w 4 guilt, uſhers.1n his account of 
thar action, with the fatal neceflitythat 
oblig'd hin to leave his own Country; 
and re!.:tes his Piety, as 'twere by way 


of alleviation for what follows. He 


pleads, that being inform'd by the Orz- 
cle, that he ſhould kill his Father, and 
commit Inceſt with hjs Mother, he had 
quirted the expectation of a Crown, and 
made himſelf a voluntary, and 


-tual Exile from Corinth, to avoid the 


Crimes he was threatned with. 
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he Exeliſh Oedipus is more plain, and 
2xprefles himſclf more clearly in defence 
of his Innocence, ev'n while he ſuſpeds 
himſelf to have been 'an Actor in the 
Tragedy of Lains. 


To 
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To you good Gods, I make my laſt ap- 0:42 39 
. peal, 
Or clear my Virtues, or my Crime re- 

veal : | 


If wandring in the Maze of Fate 1 


run, 

And backward trod the paths I thought 
to ſhun, | 

Impute my Erronrs to your own de- 
cree ; 

My Hayd: are gwlty, but my Heart is 


Here Oediprs ſeems to ſnſpe& the 
truth of the matter, and alledges his 
own Ignorance, .and the decree of the 
Gods in his Juſtification 3 but the Ghoſt 
of Lams clears the point of Fatality, 
and makes a better Apology tor Oed:- 
prs, than *twas poſhible tor him to do 
for himſelf. 


But he who holds my Crown, Oh nt 0:4y.;;. 
I ſpeak ? 

Was doom'd to* do what Nautzre moſt 
abhors : 

The Gods« foreſaw it, and forball his 


being, 
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1 deſtiny, 


| out to us a greater Moral, and more na- 


| ter ib the irrefiſtable Power of Fate, and the'Ve- 


> 
# — we 
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9a»; i \ 
Before he yet was born- I broke theis 
S. 
And cloath'd with fleſh, the proce? fling 
Soul. 


Some kinder Power , too weak fil 


Took pity, and indu'd his new Jorg | 
Maſs | 
With Temperamce, Juſtice, Pricdend : 
Fortitude, 
And every kingly Virtue; but im 
Vain. 
For Fate, that ſent him hoodwinkt to 
the world, 

; Performd its work by his miſtaken 
hands. 


Theſe inſtances confider'd, together 
with the Order, Contrivance Na- 
ture of the F able, as well of the Greek, 
as the Ezgliſ6 Poem, will readily point 


turally ariſmg from the ſubx&, than 
that which the two Poets have afſlign'd. 
For it ſeems plainly to hold forth to us, 


nity of human Wiſdom, when oppos'd to 
the immutable decrees of Providence,which 
converts to its own purpoſes, all our ex- 
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deauours to af 'eme, and makes our very 
Oppoſition ſubſervient to its own de- 
ns 


*s Seneca, who has taken this Fable from Mwe! of 
Sphocles, with very little alteration, has JED : 
however giyen this turn to the Appli- 
cation; in conformity to the Do&rme of 
the Stoicks, who were, the Predeſtina- 
rians of Antiquity, andheld as Ours do, 

a Fatality, that dire&ted and controul'd 

_ all human A@ions, that all things,came 
to paſs by pre-ordination and invincible 
neceſiity, and that there was no ſuch 
thing as a, free Agent in the World. 

Some "Learned Men axe* of opinion, _ 
that this Tragedy was written by Serece em +8 
the Philoſopher, and this change of the 4uther. 
Sophoclear: Moral, in favour of his Prin- 
ciples, ſeems to be no deſpicable Argu- 

"ment on their fide. But whether they 
be in the right or wrong, I can't but 
wonder that Mr Drydez (hould- over- 
look this alteration, or rather amend- 
ment to Sophocles's Moral, it being the 
principal part of the Play, and the mark 
at which all 1s levelld- But perhaps Hs ret 
Nr Dryden being juſtly prepoſletſed. for #5297 
the performance of Sophocles ifi prefe-ef the En- 
rznce to Sereca's, his aim 'was not. ſo8/'Þ Qe- 

| | pus. 
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p11 * much to enquire after any 1 

Wn - ments, as additions to Sophocles's delign, 

| 4 | and by that means let {hp this, winch 
1 *:} ,was not to his purpoſe, which. was to. 
X43. 1 fit it up to the Engliſh Stage; for the 

i = uſe of which it needed not correttion, 

ade _ fo much as enlargement ; the fimplicity 

\* © of the Original-F Fable and the Chaſm, 

ok which the omiſſion of the Chorns mul 

"1 neceffarily make, requiring to |be filld, 
ERS, | up, and ſupply'd with an Urderplot and 

1B j proper Epiſodes. And indeed he feems 


hs & co confels as much, when he ſays, that 

fo: ries eo Seneca {ſupply d "em pay: no new, hint bet 

"Pp. onty a relation, which he makes of bis 
Tyreſtas rare the C7hoſt of La1us. 

But having declar'd for the Moral of 

Seneca, as more natural than that of & 

hocles, contidermg the - diſproportion 

th of Reputation and Merit of theſe 

two Authors in the Dramatick way, I 

muſt expc& the cenſure of thoſe Cri 

» ticks, that judge bv wholeſale, or hear- 

lay, thatwill adnur of no crrour in any 


7 "4 Author, that themſelves, or thoſe, in 
1:9 Whom they have an implicit Faith, 2d- 
* ; mire ; nor allow an; Graces to him, that 
vie has not the good fottune to be their Fa- 


yourite. T ſhall thcretore produce Sere- 
cas 
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(139) 
ta's application at large in his own 
words, as I haye already done Sophocles's, 
and then back my opinion with an Ob- 
ſervation or two, drawn from the ſtate 
of the Fable, as it lies in theſe Authors, 
and leaye 'em -to the courteſhe of the 
Reader, | 

The laft Song of the Chorrs in Sereca, 
which 1s what the Poet delivers by way 
of Inſtraction, or Application to the 
Audience, -runs thus. 


Cho. Fatis agimmr : cedite fatis. Senec. 
Non ſolicite poſſunt cur Ocdip.|p. 
Mmtare rati ſtamina fuſs. Te 


Puicquid patimur mortale gens, 
 Ruicquid facrmus, venit ex alto - 
Servatq;, ſua decreta colus 
| Lachefis, «dura revoluta nan 
Ommia certo tramite vadunt ;, 
Primuſq:; dies dedit extremunt, 


Non illz deo wertiſſe licet, 


- Pug nexa ſuis currunt cauſis. 
y It cniq; ratus, prece non ulls 
1 Mobilis, ordo. Multis ipſum 


-l Timuifle nocet. - Multi ad fit: 
t Venere ſunm, dum fate timent. 


The 
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Sen? (according to the Dofrine of the 


| Authors have, in imitation of $ 


"em. But thoſe very efforts, however 
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The fimm of this is; That there is 


Stoicks) 4 over-ruling Providence, or 
Fate, that diſpoſes and governs all things 

That the Sources 0 f mens Fortunes, = | 
the Springs of their Aions are plac 'd ont 
of their reach, inacceſſible to human Pru-\ 
dence, and inflexible to Entreaties ; tha 
they move in a conſtant courſe, inviolable | 
even to the Gods themſelves ;, that * 
and their effets are inſeparably linkt, the 
ff day (of Life) determining the laſt ; 

t the Caution of many has been o&- 
ftruffive to 'em, and that in 7 Gas their 
Fete, they heve ran upon it. 

Thar this 1s, the moſt natural Appli- 
cation, the very contfivance of the Fx 
ble in all theſe three Plays, will futhce 
ently make out. ' Sexeca,and the Englif 


phocles, made the Parricide and Inceft 
of O:dipxs the proper Ad, and Deed of 
Fate, of which he was only the unhap- 
py and unwilling Inſtrument. Both his 
Father and himſelf had been forewarn'd, 
and had us'd their utmoſt endeavours 
wo evade the calamitjes that threatned 


{semingly prudent, became the Snare in 
which 


E | 141 ) : "w 
which they were taken, and the means 
of verifying the Prediftion of the Ora- 
cle. For the expoſing Oedipns in his 
Infancy, was the occaſion of his Igno- 
rance of his true Parents, and that Ig- 
norance of all his enſuing miferies. Al 
theſe Authors give us a high Idea of hi 
Virtue and Prudence ; and Sereca as 
well as the aforecitedAuthors,makes him 
facritice his Expectations of a Crown, 
and become a voluntary Exile out of an 
Abhorrence of thoſe Crimes, which 
were predicted of him. 


Hic me Patermis expulit regs Timor. 
T his fear has baniſh'd me my Fathers 
Realm. 


And when he had been accus'd of Oedipus's 
the murder of Laws, upon the Infor- ings ro 


mation of the Gods, he appeals to his/z. 
own Conſcience tor lys Innocence. 


Obiiſſe moſtro Lainm ſcelere autu- 
mant | 

Superi Inferiq;, ſed animus contra inno- 
cens. 

Sibig; melins quam Deis notus, negat. 


T he 


| The Glas accuſe me but my owl fs 
| , . . [ 


; The better Judge acquits me. 


43 And in the next Scene upon the news: 
yy of Polybus's death, he cries out, 


Genitor fone ulla cede defunFus je 
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cet, | 
| Teſtor , licet jam tollere ad celum 

Ag. . 7 

23 wras nec ulla ſcelere metuentes me 

«> I Hns. | 

JJ  Extind& my Father by a Bloudlek 

53g death |! 

Þ Now I may ſtretch to Heaven my 

T4  guiltleſs hands 

P 3) Fearleſs of any ſtain, 


Thus they all agree to make him jult 


Harry and virtuous 1n his Intentions to an He 


þ caſte 4 | 9.9% 
-fler' roick Pitch, yet they involve tum ina 


8.7 arg Fatal Neceflity even before his Birth, of 
i | - Jobth 4. ating thoſe things, to which in hy 
48 :ber:. Nature he had the greateſt abhorrence, ] 
* and make his Piety and Averſ:on to 
21 Wickedneſs, the very means to entrap (" 
" j : and entangle himin that Guilt, which b 
_] he ſo induſtriouſly fled from, and which 
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occahioned the Calamities, that after- 
wards befel both himſelf and Family. 

The ſtructure gnd difpolition of this L-viv of 
Fable, afford no occaſion of complaint, he exit 
or reflefion - upon the Levity of For- of the Fat 
tune, or the Inſtability of Human+ Af- [cho wh 
fairs. For nothing is more evident, * 
than the ſteady and regular adminiſtra- 
tion of Providence thro the whole 
courſe af the misfortuges of Ocdipas, 
and I Family. Nothing bctel them, 
which was not predicted long before 
hand, | and of which they had not a 
terrible apprehenſion, as well as a cer- 
tan Expectation. And when they bent 0ppoſrime 
their endeavours to defeat the decrees 7% 
of Fate, ſuch a manifeſt Series of Pro- 
vidential Incidents: attends their ma- 
nagem2nt, as ſuthices not only to batfle 
their Cunning and Devices, but likewiſe 
to ſhew the Uncontrolablencls 2nd Su- 
periority of that Power, which intlu- 
enced their Counſels, -and fſerv'd utelt 
of their Preſumption, as the unmediate 
Inſtrument to accompliſh, and effect its 
Purpoſes, and at the fame time to de- 
monſtrate the Vanicy of riumane oppo- 
btion to the Will of Deſtiny. 
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= /Laivs. pjeafure of Providence, and not x 


Another «+ 


Afor al. 


ſum'd to have thwarted the Divine Ap- 


intment, and triumphed over his De- 


iny, his Son had not been ignorant of 
his true Parentage ; and being ap=n 


of Inclinations ſo extraordinary Virt 


| ous, 'tis morally impoſſible he ſhoulf 


willingly have incurr'd the guilt of two 
Crimes of ſo monſtrous a Size-as Parr: 
cide and Inceſt, Or had Oedipas (ub 
miſltvely reſigned himſelf to the Con- 
du&t and DireQion of Fate ; whateve 
his Regret* and Abhorrence of his 
dicted. Fortune had been, he had re 
turn'd to Corinth, and his Patience, and 


' Reſignation had avoided that Mg | 


which his miſtaken Piety and 
tion brought afterwards upon his head 
This confideration may ſupply w 
with another Moral to this Fable, dit 
ferent from any ( that I know of) be 
therto rais'd upon it by any Poet, eithet 
Antient or Modern, It may inſtru us 
that the Will of Heaven js not to be diſpw 
ted by Mortals, how ſevere ſoever, even to 
Injuſtice, the Conditions of it may ſeem to 
#5 ; and that whoever ſets up his own Wiſe 
dom in oppoſition to it, ſhall in that Pre- 
ſumption 


Had, Laizs ſubmitted himſelf to, the 
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| (145) 
[tran meet both his Crime and his Pu- 


ment 


Nothing, if we "conſider it fi imply in 


F elf, could be more heroically pious 


the reſolution of Oedipus to aban- priſm: inn 
n aCrown, hisParents andCountry,ra- 7 Oedi- 
er than ſuffer thoſe Pollutjons with ©* 


*hich he was threatned. But it we 


nſider the Impicty of advancing, his 
ru) Judgment 1n his conceit above that 
his Gods, and. thinking by his own 
Wiſdom, to reverſe the immutable de- 
crecs of deſtiny , his Vanity deſferv'd the 
heavieſt chaſtiſement. The fame may 
be ſaid of his Father. It may be ob- 
xaed, that this irreſiſtible Prodeſtinati- 
on was not ſo univerſally recerv'd an 
Opinion among the Antient Heathens, 
but that many held the contrary ; and 
that conſequently 'tis but ſuppoſing Ne- 
dips one of the number, and my Mo- 

ral falls to the ground. I grant 1t does Oedipus 

lo, if he were, but the contrary appears” Soph: 

from the Story itſelf. F or if Oedipus i 2 of 

did not believe ſuch a Fatality, why the Trage 

&d hc |upon the credit of an Oracle, Se 
which muſt fignifie no more to him than * 
one of Par tridge, Or Gadbury Ss A\trolo- 
gieal Banrers, leave his Friends and his 
orca® 
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great Expectations ? But thts ſuppoſe 
| him a rank Fool, to abdicate for a 
of a Tub, a Story that he did nor behic 
If he did believe, he ought not to eſc: 
theCenſure andPuniſhment of a raſh p 
ſumptuous man,for ſuftering hisVani 
triumph over his Faith, and daring up 
on an inſolent opinion of his own 2 
lity to inſult his Religion, and hope Þ 
prevail againſt, and defeat the Pye 
ot Fate. 
T ranch Some French Criticks, Wale ren) ſen- 
Mor, fible of the defect of the Moral in & 
phocles, have endeavoured to ſupply 
that want, by ſtarting an imaginary 
Guilt, and impute as a Crime to Ocd: 
pus, his curiofity to know his Fate. ] 
call it an imaginary Guilt, becauſe] 
think it 1s urg'd againſt him without 
Foundation. For certainly it could ne 
w own i be a Sin in hn, when his Pare 
ahi tage was become doubtful to him, to 


| r1s'of *D y hab rccourle to lvch means, as his R& 


piers , ligion allow'd, to clear up his doubts 
=" and take off the Reproach that was 
Divination was fo 
far  trem being a Criminal. Art among 
the: Ancient Heathens, that it was 
practic'd with great Reputation in al 
its 
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its ſeveral kinds, and the. Profeſſors of 
any part of it, were elteemed as Pro- 
phets, and held in great vcncration. 
It could not therefore be {candalous to 
conſult 'em upon any occahon, much 
leſs the Oracle of Apollo ;, ro repair to 
which, was "thought an act of Iigh 
Devotion.,and was the con(tantPractice of 
all the Cities and States of Greece, upon 
alt great and. ſudden Emergencies: But 
their miſtake lies in raiſing a Chriſtian 
Moral upon a-P.2.z botrom; to till up, 
they have grafted a Doctrine many ages 
younger upon the old Stock, and pieced 
out a defect with an Abſurdity. 


[ am apr to think upon conlideration, ©**"* 
that th® Authors of the Exeliſh Oedipus, ſen +11; 
in adhering to the funple old Greek Mo- #44 4 
ral, ated rather by Judgment andChoice, ,+;;. r” 


than Overſight. For '\the Moral of Se-glith O--, 
!PUS 70 


#eca, tho more naturally-deducible trom 


(peak more properly_) more deſtructive 
to Practical Morality, as preaching up 
the Dodrine of abſolute and univertal 
Predeſtination, by which men are de- 
med the lib-rty of fo much as a thought, 
as free Agents, 3nd are ſuppos'd ro be 
ted, and workt like Machines by an 

L |2 11- 
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the Story, is yet leſs ſerviceable, or (to Greek 1»- 
ral ro rhe 
Larne: 


« jt mT 
inviſible, irreſiſtible Agent, which winds 
em up like Watches, "and orders their 
ehbraf Movements. This Doctrine, as 
it deſtroys all title to Merit from the 
beſt, fo it takes oft all fear of Guilt 
from the moſt villanous ations, and 
muſt neceflarily ( if heartily believ'd } 
diſcourage men from the ſeverer and 
more troubleſome Duties of Religion, 
and Morality at leaſt, and diſpoſe then 
to reſign themſelves looſely up to the 
government of their Appetites, and in- 
dulge their ſenſual Inclinations ; to gr 
tify which could be no fin, to oppoſe 
'm no Virtue, and deſerve neither 
blame nor thanks, according to this 
INC =. 
(cs the unſcrviceableneſs of this 
Ural to the general end of Dramatick 
by try, it 25 upon that Score diſabled 
|. toriche pagaciiiar tirvicel gt the Bugle 


\ | Stepe, where it could not hope fora 


favourabie Reception ; and might there- 
tore be by | theſe A ithors j. dicioully re- 
j-ted. For tho this Muſty Rag of 
Huathen Stor, iſ4;7 be ftill worn by 4 
Party among(t us, that aftect to diſtin- 
guith themfelves by Oppoſition, and 
Contradiction, tho to their own Prin- 
C1PICs, 
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ciples, and that pretend to act contrary 
to the natural refulc of their ( pinion, 
and protels-a fevercr Moraliry than 
their Neighboiirs ; yet by the more Po- 
lite and Civilize d Part of the Nauon, 
who are the chict Frequenters, and Sup- 

rt of the Dramatick Pertormances, it 
has been long left off, as a Principle de- 
ſtructive. to Humanity, Virtue, and all 


good Manners ; and conſequently would - 


have been exploded upon the. Stage, and 
hazarded' the ſucceſs of the whole Piece. 


But whether this Moral were neglect-p... 


IS Mer 1! 
[ ICS 


ed dy 'em out of deiizn or overhnght, 


nor much to our purpoſe. Tis evident. 


Creek : ind 


that neither the Greck nor [tm Mora), 


have any tendency to the pro! 
Virtue, and the Reformarion of Vian- 
ncrs. bat rather Q 


tO }thic .COmrary. $0 
that it Mr Collier has any © {4.5 OF T1iS 
Nature to object agaimit amy! of t 
preſeneStage Pocis, they may defend, 
or at lea{t| excuſe fuch 1 ih by this Fry- 
cedent, whic!1 b:ins the Vatlter=33ic, 
10t only of Sophocles, but of 2t1| Anti- 
guity ; * for that realo;:;, 1 hope Vi 
Cullter "who 14S arte :20\ 4d clar d, thac 
ms Author has rothis Ye what 4 91 
and fol: 74 irs WIL NCT 
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him with any till deſign, or afting upe 
Malice prepenſe againſt Virtue. But if ho 
ſhould , he has already taken his Tryal 
before Ariſtotle, a more competent and 
more upright Judge, and ſtands acquitted 
on Record, and muſt be allow'd to be 
reFis in Cirid. 

I have beea the more particular m 
examining the general Moral of this 
Play, and have conlider'd not only what 
has been made of it, but what might 
have been drawn from it, that I nught 
for the remainder be excus d from 
trouble of deſcending ro minute circun- 
ſtances, 'and for the future be allowd 
to fumm np what I have to fay to any 
other Plays of Antiquity upon this gene- 
rat head of the Fable, and ſo proceed to 
our Poets, with whom alfo I ſhall be as 
brick as the matter will allow me. 

The reſt ofSophocles $Plays,being much 
leſs conſiderable for their Succeſs in the 
World, 1 ſhall diſpatch the conſideration 
Gf 'em in as few words as poſtble, His 
Ajax Flage!lifer ſtands firſt in order, 
1nd! afforas 1s no great matter to reflect 
upor. | 
Ajax,diſappointea and diſgrac'd in his 
ſuirsor the Arms of Achilles, relents ex- 

treaml!y 
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treamly the Jujury and Indignity , and 
reſolves to be reveng'd upon the whole 
Grecian . Army. In order thereto he 
makes a Sally from his Quarter by 
Ent, 11 order to kill all the Principal 
cers.  Mzzerva, to divert the miſ- 
chief intended, infatuates him, and 
turns hin looſe upon ſome herds of 
Cattle, amongſt whom, miſtaking 'em 
for Greeks, he makes moſt terrible ha- 
vock ; and returning to his Tent and 


Sences in the morning, he perceives his 


Errour, thro the contuſion , ſhame, 
and vexation of which, he grows det- 
_ perate, falls upon his Sword, and dies. 
This is the whole of the Fable. For the 
contclt that follows between Texcer, 
Menelans, and Agamemmon, 1s an Epitode 
detach'd from, and has nothing to da 
with, and fearce any dependance upon 
the main Action. 

Here we fee a man of Impetuous, 
Ungovernable Putiton, and of a Nice, 
Capricious'Honour, that conceives him- 
felt injur'd in the moit ſenſible part, his 
honour, and mediates a Revenge pro- 
poruoned to the Fiercencſs of bis Fem- 
per, and the imagin'd Greatnels ot the 
Aﬀront. Mineri interpoſes, and turns 
| | 71S 
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hisRag ge, and Fury, firſt to his further 
diſgrace, and then to his deſtruction. ' 

animes The Moral of this Play is not ver 

#'% obvious, and Sophocles himfelt does not 

| hint it at or near the concluſion-of - the 
Play, but leaves it to be pickt out by the 
Audience, or Readers ; which may be 
done two ways. Firſt, By confidie 
the Quality ot the Inſtrument or Engme 
of Ajax's Ruine, which was a Goddeſs ; 
and, the manncr of bringing it about 
- which was 'by making him ridiculous 


thro a Deceptio Viſus, "or an Illuſion of 
the Sight ; and then the Moral wil be, 


L Quos Deus vulr perderc, prius de- 
. ment, 
: When the Gods th ſolve upon a mans m- 
i, the 'Y take away his Wits. 


Or 2dly, We may conſider the | Cha- 
racter of the Perſon, 2 man of Un- 
daunted Boldnets, and Turbulent Head- 
ſtrong Paſſtons, and the Nature of his 
Attempt, which was to kill all the 
Gretian Chicts ; and then the Moral 
may be 


Sh" 2 
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" ——-Qui non moderabitur Irz 27 \tal. 
infetum. volet efle Dolor quod ſua- 

ſerie. 
He that ſuffers himſelf to be precipitated 
into a&10n by his Kage, will have Caul: '2 


rue the effeFs of it. 


The firſt of theſe is the moſt genuine, 
and natural. For the misfortune of 
Ajax \eems not to ariſe fo much from 
a repentance of his Undertaking, as 
from indignation, and a bitter ſenſe of 
the Scorn and Contempt he had drawn 
upon himſelf by fo ridiculous a' mifcar- 
_ riage, and the trick .pur upon him by 
Minerva. This is all that naturally a- *ra! of 
riſcs from the Action ; and the Author Tani = 
who ſecms ſenſible of the barennels away 
of his Plot, forages without his lines * 
to ſubſiit his Moral. By this mcans 
he has provided himſelf of 'a no- 
ble Moral, which he intimates in the 
cloſe of the firſt Scene, betwixt Mizerwz 
and Ulyſſes, where the Goddetls, after 
having intormd Clyfes how the had 
beſorte d Ajax, adviſes him to take warn- 
ng, an not to bc ſo fr oy anſported 100 
any good Fyrtune,or preſume jo far upon his 
O04 Prowefs as to prevoke the Cad; Gs [N- 
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ſolent Language ;, who lov d Modeſty, and 
hated Arrogance. And about the mid- 
dle of the Play, a Meflenger relates to 
the Chorus, what paſs'd between Chul- 
. cas and Texcer about» the quarrel, and 
hatred of Minerva to Ajax, Which wa; 
for; preſuming upon the ſufficience of hi, 
own Strength. and Courage, and refuſing 
her.' Prote&ion and Ajſiſtance, which fix 
offer'd him againſt the Trojans. But this 
is wholly without the* Action (which 
cannot properly ſuggeſt any ſuch thing) 
and is introduc'd by way of Narration, 
. only to juſtific the proceeding of M- 
neruva againſt Ajax, and 1s no longer ut 

liſted on after the death of Ajax. 
" york The other Moral, as it does not (cem 
»a:ural, to flow fo naturally from the Fable, as 
the firſt, ſo it ſeems never to have been 
in Sophocles's thoughts. For the lat 
diſgrace, and the Deſperate Action that 
to!low'd it, are the eftc& of a ſuperna- 
tural Agent, (viz. Minerva, and pro- 
duc'd by a ſudden Infatuation after a 
ſupernatural manner ; and therefore the 
Poet cou'd have no juſt occalion to re- 
Hect upon the natural. ill contequences 
of Pattion, how outrageous or ungo- 
vernable ſoever. For this reaſon I ſhall 
purſue 
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purſue the conſideration of 1t no far- 
ther 


The next in order is the EleFra, m +5 þ the 
which there is ſcarce the ſhadow of a 
Plot, nor much more of a Moral. Oreſtes 
(who after the murther of his Father 
Agamenmon, had by the care of his Sj- 
ſter EleFra eſcap'd the fury of his Mo- 
ther Clytemmeſtra and her Paramour A#- 
giſthus, ) comes io Argos with his Tu- 
tor, whom he ſends to deceive his Mo- 
ther with a Sham Story of his Death, 
and in the mean time diſcovers himſelf 
to his Siſter, with whom he confalts 
about means to revenge the Death'of 
his Father ; 1s introduc'd to his Mother 
as a ſtranger, kills her, and afterwards 
FEgiſthns. 

Thro the whole Play the Poet does 
not ſo much as ſquint, toward a Moral, 
he lets nothing fall by which the Andi- 
ence may ſo much as gwuels what he 
drives at. But by the contrivance of 
the Fable, wherein a Wife, - that had 
embrued her hands in her Husbards 
blood, after having abus'd his Bed, is, 
together with hcr Adulterer and Fellow 
Murtherer, after a fucceſtion of forme 
years of prolperous Villany, overriken 
bY 


Cre) || 
byVengeance from the hands of 
and flam; we may conclude with Hy- 
race, 


gr), Raro antecedentem ſceleſtuns 
Deſernit pede pena clando. 


| That Divine Vengeance ſeldom fails to 
vertake great Villames. 

This 1s all the Moral that I can find 

- im this Play, nor do I perceive that & 

phocles himſelf took care by any over 

Expreſtion to intimate ic to the Aud+ 

-...,,-.,, The Antigone 18 {omething better con- 

| Ahticone. HV d. Antigone , contrary to Creons 

order, buries her Brother Polymices. Cre 

0 orders her to' be ſhut up in a Cave 

alive,” and commands, that no body 

thou'd relieve her. Hemor his Son 

pleads tor her, and unable to prevat, 

g9cs to the Cave, and finds that Anti 

gore his Miſtreſs had hang'd herſelf. 

=. In the mterim jreſizsx comes to Creon, 

| and tells him, that he did amiſs, and 

that he ought with all expedition to re- | 

pur his Fauit, Creo continues obltt-. 

nate, and revi'cs the Proph.:t, whore Þ ; 

Turns the -complement, and threatens 

(reon 
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Greon with the calamities that ſhou'd 
come immediately upon his Family for 
his Impiety and Obſtinacy, and ſo leaves 
him. Creoz after his departure relents, 
and makes haſte to ſave Antigone, but 
comes too late, and finds his: Son ra- 
ving for the loſs of his Miſtreſs, and 
hardly eſcapes being killed by him . 


Hemon kills himſelf, and hisMother up- 
TL N=EN 


on the News herſelf. 


Here Sopbecles ſpeaks out for himſelf, *”* 


and tell his Audience what Judgment 
they are to make of theſe furprizing E- 
vents, which had in 2a moment over- 
turned a flouriſhing Family. The Chorus 
in the Concluſion ſays 


Xo. ITonad To gener varus 
Ilg@Tor urary eu yell Sardy ms 3:2; 
Mndir erenloy, —— 


Wiſdom is the firſt ſtep to Happineſs. 
The Got muſt not 5 nh - 
For the great Puniſhments, that attended 
the Profane liberties of ſpeech of Inſolent 
Men, g- Leſſons of lor Th 

The Oedipzs Coloneas is a Play, that 
we are told was very much adnurd at 
Athens ; and 1t 15 no great wonder. For 
t was written on purpoſe to Flatter, 

and 
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and do honour to the Athemans, and 
therefore cou'd ſcarce fail of a good re- 
ception. This Policy of Sophocles will 
furniſh us with both a Plot, and a Mo- 
ral, which 'twill otherwiſe be hard to 
find in this Play. The Poet was now 
in his old age, and had long out-hved 
Mr Dryden's Fumbling Age of Poetry, and 
perhaps began to be ſenfible of ſome de- 
cay, and therefore to fupport the 
weight ot that reputation, which he had 
acquired in the vigour of his Poetry, 
he pieces out the i. yons Skin with the 


Foxes . Tail, and fuſpecting . his own. 


power to move their Pathons as for- 
merly, makes uſe of their Vanity to 
{crue them up to the defired pitch of 
Admiration and Satisfa&tion. + This, if 
the Reader pleates, may lerve inſtead of 
a Plot, and the fuccels of it may afford 
us this Moral ; that »e people is fo 
ſtrongly fortified againſt Flattery, but that, 


if their Vanity be skilfully tickled, it will 
be rens'd, and exert itſelf in favour ofthe 
Flitterer. 

This 1s, indeed, befide the Action, 
and in probability was not the Mo- 
ral, which Sophocles intended for the 
Publick ; but 'tis. plain, that 'twas the 


ſecret 
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ſecret Motive upon which he acted, and 
che genuine Moral of his Condud. 


The Fable of Oedipar Colonens, ſuch £le x 


as it is in this. Ocdipas , under the 2 
Condut of his Daughter Antigone, ar- 
rives at a Grove near Athens conſecrated 
to the Farres, whither he had been di- 
reed by the Oracle to go. Creox, en- 
deavours to fetch him away by force ; 
Theſerns intervenes, and reſcues him. 
Oedipus dies at laſt in the place appoint- 
ed "ua Fate and the Oracle. 


This 1s a plain ſtory, without either x 26-. 


Turn or Conſequence, upon which 
there ” = 0 poſit of raiſing a Mo- 
ral. ſeems to have endea- 
«ney p ſomething like one in the 
Conclufion. For when the Daughters 
of Oedipus lamented immoderately his 
death, the Chorus tells 'em, That they 
oght not to bewail any longer one that was 
come to his defir d end. 


The Trachime ſeems almoſt as little Trachi- 


contriv'd for Edification as the forego- "be 
ing. Dejanira being inform'd that 

exles grew amorous of his Captive Fole, 
to retrieve and enſure his Aﬀection to 
her, ſends by Lichas an envenom'd 
Shirt, which ſhe {uppos'd to have been 


dipt 


* ef y10- 
MKoourny, 
which 


fremfies 


Filly or [n= 
puſtice. 


and ſays, that all their (famnities are 4 


*(:n6) * 


dipt in a Philtre. This unbappy. Pre- 
ſent being upon this Back, 
corroded the Fleſh in ſuch manner, that 
in a rage he daſh'd out Lichas the Bear 
ers Brains. Dejazira hearing the Fatal 
Effects of her Tour, kills herſelf. Hep 
cules having charged his Son Hylles \to 
marry his Concubine Fole, burns him 
ſelf. 

| FThe reflection that Sophocl es make 
upon all this, 1s, that, 't:5 a/ Jupiter; 
doing. Hyllus, in the cloſe, boldly ws 
cuſes the Gods of * Injuſtice, for - deſert 
ing their own Off-ſpring. He adds, | 


' Ta Þ rev icGT, 0 xTea wp nuly, 


ixead" onelv orc. + of 
Theſe things are a heavy AfﬀtiFion tu Ml 
= 
Bur « ſcande! ty them. | 


The Chorns ſeconds his Complaint, 
Jupiter s ſending. 


xo ey TouTwy 71 ud Cuis, 


ry little matter of Moral Inſtruction ; 
of -it, is rather 'a diſcouragement to 
Virwny & fince neither the Heroick Qua- ' 
lities, AdGtions of Hercules, nor the 
relation to Jupiter, could exempt him- 


ſelf or Family from ſuch lamentable dif- 
aſters. 


"However, the misfortune of Dejanire 
may ſerve as a caution againſt Jealoufie 
and Adultery , which two failings in 
conjunction, occaſion'd her ruin. And 
Hercules himſelf may be an inftance of 
the dangerous conſequenees of a licen- 
tious un 'd Flame, which at laſt 
was the d on of him, who had 
withſtood, and baffled the utmoſt Malice 
and Invention of Jxro. | 
\. The Fable of the PhiloFetes is this. PhiloRte- 
PhiloFetes having an incurable Ulcer in ®; 
his Foot, from the bite of a Serpent in 
his Voyage to Troy, was deſerted, and 
left by the Greeks alone upon the defart 
Shore of Lemos. But his Preſence be- 
ing declar'd abſolutely neceflary to the 
taking of Troy, Ulyſſes and Pyrrhas are 
tent to fetch him. He refuſes obſtinate- 
ly to go along with 'em, but Hercules 
| M ap- 
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appearing, and perſwading nm, he 
comphes. 

Y%, News. This likewiſe is a barren Story, of 
which Sophocles himſelf has made no 
moral Uſe, and has ſcarce given qccaft- 
on for any one elſe to do 1t. 4 | 
| Philo#etes had been barbaronſly ex- 
pos'd by his Confederates the Greeksfor 
which he was irreconcilably angry with 
'em, eſpecially V/yſes, who had been 
the Executioner of their Reſolutions in | 
relation to him. He therefore refuſe 
obſtinately to go with, or to thoſe that- 
had ferv'd him ſo baſely ; but Hercules 
appearing, and telling him, that upon 
thoſe terms, and no other, he muſt ex 
pect his cure, and proſperity , the man ' 
had fo much Wit in his Anger, as & | 
prefer Health and Fame before fullen 
Revenge, which muſt be his own 'as 
well as their diſappointment. 

52-cch of Mr Collier wou'd paſs the Speech of 

Hercules Flercaules upon us for a Moral- But by 


' mot pertt- 


#-»: to che M$ leave, how remarkably Moral ſoever 
gr. the Concluſion of this Play may be, the 
7 morality of it no way depends upon the 
Attion * foregoing. Hercules prevails 

with Philodetes to go with Ulyſſes, and 


Pyrrh#s promiſes him Health, es 
an 
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and Riches, and recommends the care 
of Religion to him. 


 duvosfify T4 T5 F655. 


Which, ſays he, Jupiter regards above all 
things. 

This was indeed good advice, and 
matter of Inſtruction to the Audience, as 
well as PhiloFetes ; bur not ariſing any 
way from the main Action, it might as 
properly have been ſaid at any other 
time, and upon any other occaſion, as 
this ; and if it muſt ſerve tor a Moral, 
might as juſtly have been the Moral of 


any other Play. 


Thus I have run: through Sophocles, Ibid. 


noe Plays (by Mf Collier's own con- 

fe n) are form d upon Models of Virtue, 

Joyn nocence with pgs, and deſign 
Improvement of the Audience. 

Upon this account, and the great Re- 
putation of this Author, I have been 
more particular with him upon this 
head, than I deſign to be with any of 
the reſt of the Antient Tragedians. I 
have ſet before the Reader the ſeveral 
Models of all his remaining Plays, and 
have enquir'd into the Diſpoſition of 
M 2 the 
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( 164 } FOES TON 
the Fable in relation to the ſervice of * 
Morality, that upon collation we may 
with more certainty meaſure the com- 
parative Morality of his and the ao. 
dern Plays on this Article. 
Art. Poet. Fyripides, who canie neareſt hitkbock 
Cap. Xl ;n Time and Reputation, is yet more 
defe@ive in this point. Ariftotle has 
tax'd him with want of Conduct in the 
Occonomy of his Fable ; but this Cenſure 
being levell'd rather at the want of Ar- 
tifice, than of Moral in the Plays of Ex 
'ripides, I ſhall make no further uſe of it 
here. The charafter of this Author's 
works wou'd make ys naturally expett, 
that he ſhou'd be more careful of this. 
Arcicle, than either Aſchylas, or Sopho 
cles, who aim'd more at the Pathetick, 
Mong The Plays of Exripides betray all wr, | 
of thePlay: AN affe&ted Oftentation of L . 
e Euripi-and as great an Ambition to be th 
"-z/ 4 Philoſopher, as a Poet. For this rea- 
ſon he abounds more in Points, and 
Sentences of Morality, florid Haran 
and ſubtle Speculations, than Sophocles ; 
but he does not touch the Patlions, or 
raiſe the Concern of an Audience like - 
him. | And therefore whatever we may 
think of his Dialogues conſider'd ſepa- 
rately, 
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rately, and independant of one another, 
his Plays in the aggregate are far interi- 
-our to thoſe of Sophocler. 

Exripides has: yet remaining nineteen 
Tragedies, to examin all which, as we 
have done thoſe of Sophocles, wou'd be 
an impertinent, as well as a tedious 14- 
bour, bath tothe Reader and my {AE. 
[ ſhall therefore content my elf to, in- 
ſtance in a few of 'cm, and refer thoſe 
that have the Curioſity and Patience, to: 
proceed further to the Author him- 
felt. | 

The Onto challenges the firſt place 
upon the {core of its Reputation, and 
the great Succeſs it had on the revival 
of it, five hundred years after the 
death of the Author. R 

This play commences, where the E-s,,, 
leFra of Sophocles and his own conclude.*,5.*7.. 
Oreſtes, by the help of his Siſter Elera, 
having flain his Mother, is very much 
troubled jn mind, and haunted by Fu- 
nes, and deſponds upo:1 the account of 
bis Guile. | Tymdarus, his Mother's Fa- 
ther, endcavours to revenge her death, 
and excites the People againſt him, who 
vote him to be ſton'd to death with his 
< Miſter. Memnelans, with his Wife Hel-- 
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(166) 
#a, and Daughter Hermione, arrives in 
the mean time and offers his aſliſtance to 
his Nephew in this exigence , but is o- 
ver-aw'd by Tyndarxs, and deſerts his 
Party. Pylades comes opportunely, and 
r{wades Oreſies to appear, and 


3s defence- in perſon, which he doe, 


but without ſucceſs, yet upon his pro- 
miſe that his Siſter and himſelf ſhall be 
their own Executioners, he 1s let go by 
the Mob upon Parole. Being return 
to his Siſter, they conſult about. means 
of Safety. Ele&ra adviſes him and Px 
lades to ſeize upon Helen and Hermon, 


to kill Heler, and to Article with Me 


nelans for their own ſafety, with aSword 
at Hermione's T hroat; and if her Father 
wou'd not comply with their demands, 
firſt to diſpatch her, then themſelve. 
This Proje&t 1s put in execution, and 
the Ladies are ſurpriz'd, Apollo reſcues 
Helen, and appearing, reconciles Meme- 
las and Oreſtes, and makes a match be- 
twixt him and Hermione, and betwint 
Pylades and EleFra, and promiſing 
happineſs to 'em all, tells 'em, * that 
Helen js made a Goddeſs, and ſo con- 
cludes the Play. 


In 


(167) 

In this Play moſt of the CharadGers c'n% 
are wicked, Oreſtes and Eleffra are Par- ** 
ricides;  Tyndarus is (in his heart at 
leaſt) the Murtherer of his Grand-chil- 
dren ; Menelans, the Betrayer of his Ne- 
phew, and Niece, whom he ought to 
have protected ; Helen, an infamons 
Woman, and the accidental cauſe at 
leaſt of the Miſcries of a great part of 

and Exrope, yet clear of any inten- 
tional Guilt in this caſe ; Pylades is en- 
saged with his Friend in an unjuſt at- 
tempt to murther Helex and her Daugh- 
ter; Hermione, who is next to a Mute 
in the Play, is the only unexceptionable 
Character. 

This Play begins well, the Agonics ** *« 
ofa guilty Conſcience, the Deſpair, and ** 
the Horrors of Oreſtes promiſe a good = 
Moral : But the hopes of that ſoon va- 
mſh ; for the firſt word of comfort from 
Menelaxs diſpels all his Anxiety for his 
crime, and converts it to a folicitude tor 
bis Safety. In order to this, he 
enters upon a piece of Villany, more 
execrable than that for which he was 
then proſecuted, becauſe 'twas without 
provocation: A Feint of that kind had 
been an allowable Stratagem to | have 

M 4 - bought 


(168) | 
brought Mexelays to Articles z but to, 
project it in earneſt was an unparallelld 
piece of Barbarity. But what after all 
15 more ſ{urprizing and unnatural is, that 
the Cataſtrophe 1s happy, and the Parri- 
cidcs rewarded, and all this ſeems tobe 
the reſult of EleFra's latter contrivance, 
which however ' wicked was ſucceſsful 
and proſperous, 

The Moral ( if I may call it ſo )of 
this Story. 1s properly this, that there 
is no dabbling in Villany, but that theſe 
that are once enter 'd, muſi wade thro, 1 
they will be ſafe, and juſtify one Crime 
another. But that which makes the 
winding up of this Play more notoft. 
ous, 1s, that the Gods are made the Ar- 
biters of all; Apollo ap in n, 
and juſtifies Oreftes, promiſes hm 
his protection, and enſures the hay 
neſs of Pylades and EleFra, who had 
been the ſole Incendiary and Contriver 
of all this Miſchief ; which is adding 
Impicty to the want of Poetick Juſtice, 
and making Providence acceſlary to 
Parricide, and the Gods Abbetors of 
Violence and Injuſtice, not to take no- 
tice of the Deitying. of Helena, who, 
tho Fove's Daughter, is a Woman of a 


very 
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very infamous Charadter all through 
the Play. - | 
. I ſuppoſe the Moral of this Play wall 
hardly riſe in Judgment againſt the 
Moderns. Nor has the Ele&r, of 
of the ſame Author any more reaſon, - 
it being liable to the ſame exceptions 
with the former, only in this the Mur- 
ther is perpetrated, in that but deſigned ; 
in ſhort,this' Play 1s the ground work of 
the former, and the action of this gives 
the reaſon, and occaſion of all that hap- 
pens in tother. Here likewiſe the Gods * 
are impertinently brought in to finiſh 
that, which wou'd of it {elf have cloſed 
very naturally without 'em. For after 
the Death of Agiſthus and Clytemmeſtra 
there was nothing more to be done. But 
this Poet, who is very fond of Machines, 
tho unneceflary, after all's over brings 
down Caſter and Pollux to condema the 
Fat, acquit the Murtherers of their 
viſter, and transfer the Guilt to Apo/o, 
whom they accuſe of * uttering a fooliſh 
Oracle. 
However the Fable of this Play being 
the ſame with that of the Ele&ra of 
i Sophocles, we may do it the ſame Grace, 
(ind allow it the benefit of any Mort 
| | that 
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that may be raifed out of it, tho not 

without ſome violence as this Author 

has managedit. What that isI have ab 

ready obſerved in the fo ang: Re- 

marks 11pon the Ele&ra of Sep, LO 
Mc<dia,'* The Medea, Hippolytus, Jon, ak 
diſtrated, and (everal [avian are likewiſe 
built upon various Models. » In theſe, a 
in moſt of Exripides's Plays,the Gods are 
always at one-end or -t'other of the buf 
neſs; they are either the Promoters of 
the Crime, or the Protectors of the 
Criminals. All is a&ed by Machane, the 
AZion 1s frequently forced,and the Cate 
ſirophe generally unnatural. Yet notwith 
ſtanding this extraordznary licence, 
which this Poet aflumes in almoſt all his 
Plays, but very few of 'em are ſo mo 
dell'd as to be ſerviceable to Virtue upan 
that Score. 

- Medea, after a courſe of Murthers, ha- 
ving lain her own Brother, and Chik 
dren with her own hands, and Pelis, 
Creon, and Crenſa by her charms, 1s taken 
particular care of by Phebus, and pro 
vided of a flying Chariot to make her 
eſcape from Juſtice 1n. 

Fable of Flcppalitns has the Character of a ie 
#- Hip" and a Pious Perſon, and hiscond 


policus. 


all thro the Play, both an relation to his 
Mother in Law Phedra, and his Father, 
by whoſe curſe he is devoted, and 
to rune, juſtifies thisCharaGr, 
and he in the Agomes of Death ex- 
a greater cancern for, and a more 
ſenſible imprethon of his F athers misfor- 
tunes and : fictions, than his own. A 
Diſpoſition ſo extraordinarily pious, one 
wou'd think, thou'd, it 1t nught not 
exempt him from thoſe diſaſters that 
attend the Infirmity of humane Nature, 
and the malignity of his Fellow Mor- 
tals, at leaſt protect him trom any ſuper- 
natural calamities, and enſure the favour 
of Heaven to hum. But he was 2 Vo- 
tary to Diana, and his vow of Chaſtity 
gave ſuch | offence to Yenus, who 
thoughe herlelf {lighted,that ſhe reſolves 
bis ruine,and declares her reſolution, and 
the methods ſhe intends to take to effect 
It, in the Prologue which ſhe ſpeaks. And 
ſhe lays her Plot ſo, that by means of 
an antecedent Promiſe to Theſews (he 
engages Neptune in the Deftruction ct 
an innocent Young Man, whole only 
crime 1$ an obſtinate, inviolate Chaſtity; 
and Phedra,, who is her jnſtrument, ts 


involv'd in the guilt of a heinous, bur 
nVo- 
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involuntary Crime. The con 
of the ſeveral Fables of theſe Plays cou 
furniſh the Audience with no venerable 
Ideas of their Gods, who cou'd be the 
Promoters, or _—_— rs of ſuch hop 
rid Actions ; nor cou'd any encourage 
ment to Juſtice and Morality be drawn 
from 'em, which afforded ſuch example 
of Partiality, and prejudice among thei 
Deities, that the blackeſt Crimes cou'd 
not forfeit their favour, nor the moſt ex- 
 emplary Virtue enſure it. 
'. Tons m- The Jon is reckoned by the Learned 
:«Tragedy. Monſieur Dacier among that kind of Tra 
gedies, which Ariſtotle calls Mora/, and 
re... Which this judicious Commentator de-" 
ho Carte fines thus ; The Moral Tragedy is a ſort of 
xix Chapi- Tragedy contriv'd purely for the formation 
wy of Mens manners, whoſe Cataſtrophe is a> 
d' Ariſto- ways happy. And 1n the Page jmmedi-. 
te. ately foregoing, The Moral Tragedy 
(lays he) treats neither of Death, Tor- 
ments, nor Wounds, but of the happineſs 


of ſome Perſons recommendable for their” 
Virtue. Here therefore one might rea- 
{onably expect a perfe& Model of Vir- 
tue, and a exact Scheme of Manners 
or which reaſon it may ſeem juſtly to 
challenge our conſideration. 


bon 
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vately born, and expos'd by his 
Delphs, where he is found by the Prieſt- 
and 


brought up in the Temple of 


his Father, of which he is at length 
made the Treaſurer, or Keeper of the 
rich Moveables, in which Office he diſ- 
charges ” truſt PREY: =_ far = 
Prol poken by cxry informs the 
TS. ihe Hiſtory o& lon before 
the Play commences. 


Heir, The Husband puts up his requeſt 
according. to form,and is anſwered, that 
the firſt man| he ſhou'd meet in his re- 
turn ffom the Altar, was his Son ; this 
to be n, who is upon the 
th of the Oracle received by him as 
WhisSon. bz, who being a Foundling, 
was ignorant of his Parentage, in return 
pytully acknowledges him to be his 
Weather, and is proved of fo honourable 
a Extration, This * enrages Crewſa , 
who not ſuſpefting the relation of Tor 
to herſelf, ſuppoſes him to be ſome by- 
dow of her Husbands, as Xuthus _ 
D ſel 


bs , a Slip of Creuſa by Apobo, is pri- Fable of 
Mother, In Fr 


is taken up by Mercary' and conveyed to 4#ien. 


Crenſa his Mother, having no Iflue by raile com» 


her Husband Xthus, repairs with him", 


to theOracle at Delph:,to petition for an 131, 
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ſelf does, but beygromes Hefore his ties 
riage to Creaſa. - HOT —_ 
and attempts 


diſcovered, qpiey in revenge * par 

her lite/ She takes refuge at 

Altar, from whence while Jon is ” 
deavouring to force him, the Propheref 
mterpoſes, and produces the Swathing 
Bands, and other things in which Is 

was wrapt when found. Theſe Cree 
knows, and diſcovers him to be her own 

Son by Apollo ; Minerva appears,and con 

firms her Story, and advice en em both to 
conceal this circumſtance from Auth, 

and concludes with a fort of Epslogs, 

i.» co, Predicting the happineſs of Io», and & 
Siri of ther Children, which Crenſe was uw 
__ -x by her Husband, h 
£7" If this was deſigned for a Mord! Tie 
this, gedy, as Monſieur Dacier thinks, and 
the Contrivance of the Fable, as well 
theCataſtrophe ſeems to argue, muſt be 
contefled that Exripides has forgot W 

main circumſtance. For the good fe | 

tune of thoſe Perſons, whom he mak 

happy in the Concluſion is not owing bo 

to their Virtue or Prudence; but to tht 
tavour of Phebas, who had too great? 


Perſonal Intereſt in 'em,. to laſer * erm tC 
nuſcarry. 'Crenſs 
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Crenſa's Character is vitious all along, Creaſa's 
ſhe was withChild by Apolo,and privately 7,5 
delivered, -and to conceal her Shame, 

ſhe expoſes the Infant as a 10 the 

Wild Beaſts, as ſhe kerſelf confeſles to 

her old Servant, and Confident, the 
Contriver and Inſtrument of her intended 
Villany afterwards. 


Ke: Tidy, & yieals, TIagolv ixvedel;. p 
He died a Prey to the Wild Beafts. 


Here ſhe confefles herſelf guilty of a 
Crime, that 1s capital in our Law, and 
s lo far from repenting, that ſhe en- 
mges immediately m the deſign of ano- . 
ther of a Dye ſomething deeper, be- 
Wauſe Treachery and Violence enter the 
compoſition; m this ſhe is ative in the 
Wl Morther, in the former ſhe was only 
WPaihve. This Character can hold forth 
Fothing of Inſtruction, except it teach 
= Women, that have given up. their Ho- 
'Foours, to ſecure' their Reputations by 
Fuurthering their Baſtards 5 and furious, 
MWrlous Wives to deſtroy their Husbands 
widren and Heirs by other Women. 
The Character of lon 1s indeed not fo _ _ 
. mminal ; his higheſt — , different. 

that 
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that he had not imbezzled the Stores of 
Apollo committed to his keeping. Now, 
tho Faithfulneſs be very commendable 
ina Servant, yet his was never exercis4 
in ſo ſuperlative a way, or endur'd any | 
ſuch ſevere tryal, as might upon that 
ſcore entitle him to the t Fortune 
and Preferment which betel him after: 
wards. His higheſt Merit was bare Ho- 
neſty, enough to have procur'd him z 
Certificate now adays upon change of 
Service 3 not to challenge any confids 
rable Reward. He laid claim to no 
aQive | virtues, his Innocence was his 
ſtrongeſt Plea, and that too ſeems tol 
| 2 little ſullicd at laſt by his. too cager 
Proſecution of Revenge upon 
A generous Heathen (without re: 

the Pitch of Chriſtian Morality ) 
have forgiven, or flighted the Fee 
Malice of a Woman, eſpecially at tf at 
Critical Junure, when he ought 
have ſhewn himſelf worthy of his ſud 
den exaltation by ſome extraordinary 
act of Generolity. But his colluſiog! 
laſt with his Mother to cheat Xthus B 
a piece of Condeſcenfion ſo baſe, as for 
feits all pretence to common merit C 
honeſty. For he that is content to hc 
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lus good Forrune by Trick and Impo- 
ſture, don't deſerve it. 

Thus we fee in this Moral Play, of of n $-- 

the two fortunate Perſons, one is wick-111," 
ed, and ought not to be drawn into © 
Precedent, much leſs to be propos'd for 
an ,Examplez tothers Virtue 1s of- fo 
dwarhſh a fize, and ſo weakly a Conſti- 
tution, that 'tis not very likely to pro- 
pagate, and by no means a proper Stan- 
dard to meaſure full grown Worth by. 
And therefore this Play (tho we ſhou'd, 
with Monſieur Daczer, allow it to be of 
the Moral kind) 1s like to do no great 
ſervice to Morality by the Defign and 
Management of its Fable. | 

Becauſe I have mention'd the Hercnles y.;c1e 
Ferexs, 1 will not paſs it abſolutely over Furens 
inSilence, tho it affords no great matter 7?” 
of reflection ; having had occaſion to Tr.chi- 
ake notice of theCharadter andSufferings "= 5 ©2" 
of Hercules in the Trachinie of Sophocles.* © 
There is indeed this conſiderable diffe- 
rence to the diſadvantage of this Play, 
in +," to the Moral, Art, and Beau- 

p O ", that 0 age yorn—_ 3a 
I Hercules are wrought altogether - 
chine : Juno, wag and Lye Or Made; 


(which 1s here ſuppoſed a Demon ) are 
N 


all, 
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all, and only concern'd in the contri- 
vance ; whereas in Sophocles things are 
naturally brought about, and | the 
rcſult of Jealouſte and Credulity. What 
therefore in that 1s but roms m1 charg'd 
upon the Gods, 1s here diredly laid up- 
on 'em. So that, what from the laſt 
Speech of Hyll/xs, and the Choras is there 
urg'd againſt the Moral of that Play, 
holds more ſtrongly againſt this. Be- 
fides the atrocity of the Fat, whichex- 
tending here to the Lives of his Wife 
and Children, aggravates the guilt of 
Juno, who cou'd not limit her malice to. 
his Perſon , | without comprehending 
thoſe Innocents, who by no :; crune 
their own cou'd have incurr'd her dif- 
pleaſure. = 

Theſe few inſtances may ſuffice to 
give us a true eſtimate of the care of 
wripides, in the formation of+ his Fa- 
bles in general, in relation to the Grand 
or General Moral. if 

FEſchylws ſhou'd follow, who, tho 
firſt in order of time, comes' naturally 
laſt into conſideration, as affording very 
little upon this Topick. This Author 
 feems ſcarce to have deſign'd any Mortl 
io his Fables, or at leaſt to: have region 


- 


Coy) - 
ed it very little. His .aim was wholly 
at the Pathetick, and he deals almoſt 
altogether in Objects of Terror ; accord- 
ingly his Flights are frequently lofty, 
but generally irregular, and his Verſe 
tumbles, and thunders almoſt perpetu- 
ally, but it uſually ſpends itſe!t, like a 
Wind-Gun, in Noiſe and Blaſt only. «& 
He ſets out gloriouſly, launches boldly, 
blown up with a Tympany of Windy 
Hyperboles, and Buckram Metaphors ; but 
he carries more Sail than Ballaſt, and his 
courſe is accordingly uneven ; he is 
ſometimes in the Clouds, and ſometimes 
upon the Sands. In ſhort, /Ejch;lw's 
fole Carc and Ambition ſeems to have 
been ( as Mr Bays has it) to elevate and 
ſerprize ; 1n the eager purſuit of which, 
he has miſs'd many things, which are 
the laſting graces of his more temperate 
Succeſiors. The Groundwork of his 
Plays are plain ſimple Stories, without 
either Plot or Moral, told only 1n the 
moſt pom formidable manner the 
Poet cou'd invent, to ſtrike a Pannick 
Ferror into the Audience 3 and conſe- 
quently they afford no great matter of 
refletion here. I ſhall therefore diſmiſs 
this Poet without any formal examina- 
N 2 tron 
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tion to this Article, and only preſent 
the Reader with one Inſtance of his neg- 
lect of | Moral, which ſtares me 1n the 
Face in the very firſt Page of his Prome- 

Edir. Hen. thegs, 

om Power and Force, - two Poetical Per- 

#: Pro. ſons, are ſent by Fupiter to aſſiſt Vulcas 

metheus in the chaining Promethews to a Rock. 

mmri-® They begin the Prologue, and declare 
his crime, which was communicating the 
Celeſtial Fire to Mortals ;, and the reaſon 
of his Puniſhment, which was that he 
wright learn to acquieſce in the adminiſtre- 
tion of Jove, and ſhake off his tenderneſs 
for Mankind. 


Ke, x; B T2 olds yay aySos narToxys Tughe obaas 
@yn7cio! udbibes anaow, To ol T4 
"AuaQTias ogv Ji Ieoig Povyu Plhaw. 

"Qs &r Sifer v7 Tha ainks Tvegmife 
ETipgyty, pinaySqors $3 mw Tere. 


Juaire: Tis reaſon is pretty ſingular and ex- 
be;'d by the travagant,, that a Brother Immortal 
afbeog ſhou'd be treated ſo inhumanely by Jw- 
*f Power Prter, and his Fellow Gods, only for 
#:d } oxce. 111$ Philanthropy, or Love to Mankind ; 

and muſt needs have a very ſerviceable 

citic& upon Mortals. For no doubt-but 


Jupiter's Altars mult {moak very plenti- 
fully, 
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fully, when Men were inform'd, that 
ſo well he ſtood afﬀfeted towards 'em, 
that 'twas Capital in any of his Under- 
Gods to bear 'em any good will. This 
muſt needs impreſs 1-4 'em a great ve- 
neration for his Perſon, and zeal for his, 
Service ; their Gratitude muſt needs 
work over abundantly for fo fignal a 
Grace. 


That this was all Proxethews's offence 75: 141j7 


h 


Videean aſſures us in his reply. Vulcar Vic 


ſeems to have ſome Bowels of Commi- 
ſeration for this poor Devil of a God, 
and in a compaſiionate ſort of Remon- 
ſtrance tells him, that this comes of his 
fondneſs of Mankind, and thereby provo- 
king Jupiter, who was fierce, and implaca- 
ble, as all new Governonrs are. 


TUSST" amwye Ty AikeTger! TH Th, 
— did yet Suanegg rior of peirec. 
ava; SN TEaX vs Tois dy vhev hegrh, 

This account of Jxpzter ſeems to coun- 
tenance a harſher Tranſlation, than I 
have given of the fore-going werds 
ant rweenite, and to expound 'em 1n the 
ſcandalous ſenſe of Tyranny , rather 
than of a juſt and equal adminiſtration, 
of Afﬀeairs. 

NE A- 
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After this Prologue I ſuppoſe no good 
Moral will be expeced from this Fable; 
the reſt of Zſchylas's Fables are managd 
after a manner little more ſerviceable,tor 
- which rcaſon I ſhall not tire the Reader 

with the examination of 'em. OR 
p-fc.o:yy After the deceaſe of this Triumvirate 
Crees of Pocts, the Tragedy of Athens diſap- 
Tragedy. pears. Not but they had many Trage- 
dians after 'em, but neither did they riſe 
to a heighth of Reputation , equal to 
theſe, nor did thejr works very long 
{ſurvive *em that I know of. Here there- 
fore we loſe the view of the Ancient 
Tragedy, for above five hundred years 

together. 

-yoling *% The next ſight we have of its at. 
| Rome, where we find in all Ent ten Tre 
gedies, which are all collected under the 
-name of Sereca's, tho belonging (as ma- | 

ny Learned men think) to ſeveral Au- 

3: rw'4 thors. Of theſe nine are of Greek Ex- 
from ' - traction, all bur one taken from Plays 
0 yet remaining to us. The Medea, Heyp-. 
polytws, Troas, and Hercules  Furens are 
taken-from Plays all bearing | che ſame 

names in Exripides, except the Troar 

. winch, tho it bears the ſame name, 

yet 1s not upon the ſame argument mou 

0 = fe 
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the Troades of Exripides, but is taken 
from the Hecuba, another Play of the 
ſame Poet. The Oedipus, and Hercules 
Oetews, are deſcended immediately from 
the Oedipns Tyrannus, and Trachinie of 

bocles. And 'tis very probable the 

eſtes 15 Owing to the ſame Author, 
tho the Greek Original be now loſt. For 
'tis not only certain that Sophocles wrote 
three Plays which bore that name, but 
the Model ſeems to bear more reſem- 
blance to the manner of Sophocles, than 
either of the other Tragedians. The 
Agamenmon plainly belongs to A:ſchylar, 
as does likewiſe the Thebajs, in right of 
his *Eml« # @i8as, tho the Thebajs of Se- 
neces being imperfect , it docs not fo 
plainly appear whether he copy'd it im- 
mediately from thence, or at ſecond 
hand from rhe Pheniſe of Euripides. 
The O&avia only is of Roman Original, 
ts Author 1s uncertain. For ts juitly 
ſuſpeted ro belong to neither of the 
Seneca's. $56 

This Author, (for Mr Cotlicr ſcems to 
take all theſe Plays to be the work of 
one man) 1s cenlur'd and ſtands in ſome 
meaſure condema'd, by Nir Collier, and 
therefore I ſhould wave any other ſcru- ' 
N 4 tiny 
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tiny into his conduc, if I did not find 
him in ſome meaſure juſtified, and in a 
manner abſolv'd upon the compariſon 
with the Moderns. 
<x"q50 wy But, if we believe with thofe Prodi- 
#+:pu"4:« gies of | Letters, Lipſns, Joſeph Scaliger, 
(449 and Hernſrus, and divers others very © 
=  minent for their Learning, that we are 
beholdirg to the famous Seneca the Philo 
a Ou for three at leaſt of theſe Plays, 
the Niedea, Hippolytws, and TIroas, to 
which | Farmnaby adds the Oedipus, we 
ſhall be oblig'd to pay more deference 
or reſpect to 'em, and not to paſs a raſh 
and unmannerly cenſure upon any of 
the remains of ſo illuſtrious an Av 
| thor. 
Seneca But Sexeca 1s not at preſent'in Mr Col- 
waju/tl 4 er's favour, he is declar'd an injudicions, 
"9 if licentions Poet, upon whoſe liberties the 
lie Modern Poets proceed ; and therefore he 
P. 94- ' 15 not to be receiv d mto Grace, tilt he 
has had thePenning ota Recantation for 
him If Mr Collier did believe that Se- 
zeca the Philoſopher was the. Author of 
any of thoſe Plays, he ought upon the 
merit of his other works, (by which he 
may at lcaſt pretend to vie with Mr Cot- 
ier both zeal and ſervice in the cauſe of 
| Virtue) 
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Virtue) to have treated ſo excellent a 
Perſon with more reſpect and honour, 
than to have rank'd him with, and 
made him | the Ringleader of thoſe , 
whom he reckons Atheiſts and Buffoors. 
If he did not, he cou'd in Juſtice have 
done no leſs than fer him clear of the 
Imputation, which by ſo rude and in- 
diſcreet a charge he has brought him un- 
der. For he cou'd not but know, thar 
the learned Perſons before-mentioned, 
whole Authority is of great weight a- 
mongſt Men of Letters, had delrver'd 
their Opinions, that he was the Author, 
of ſome of'thoſe Plays, eſpecially the 
Judicious Heznſews, whom he cites, and 
I ſhou'd ſuppoſe he is well acquainted 
with, unleſs he does (which I ſuſpeR) 
like ſome Perſons, that? boaſt of their 
familiarity with great men, whom they 
havenot the! honour to know. 

Had he known their Opinions in this 
matter, 1t had but been a Demntiel PIECE 
of Modeſty to have laid his reaſons tor his 
dillent from 'em before his Reader ; and 
not haughtily to have ilighted their Au- 
thorities as not worth his notice. Or at 
leaſt he ought not in *go0d manners to 
tave treated the Memory of that Philo» - 
Lophcy 


Seneca 
careleſs of 
Poetick Tu- 


, rice. 


- moſt notorious, and his Calamities the 


Ajax and 
Oilzus. 


the Hippolytus, and Lycus in the Hereale 


tient St2g2. Ajax Oueus, whom Mr 
Collier produces as the only inſtance df 


( n86') |! 
ſopher at ſo fconndrel a rate. I ſuppoſe 
he will hardly juſtife this Indignity 
from the miſrepreſentations that haw 
been given of him. For, not to enter 
improperly into a diſpute about the va 
lidity of thoſe Reports here, whatever 
his private 1nfirmities might be, we are 
ſure from his works, that he bent hi 
Studies and Endeavours to the ſervice of 
Morality as heartily and ſucceſsfully, a 
ſome Chriſtians who with greater helps, 
and ſtronger . invitations, ſeem -to value 
their Services much higher, with lek 
reaſon. 

However Seneca, tho he cannot with 
out extream injury be accus'd of Writing 
for the encouragement of Debauchery, 
has been very careleſs of Poetick Juſhe 
in - winding up his Fables. Phedrain 


Furens are only the MalefaGtors that ar 
brought to condign Puniſhment. For, 
as for Oedipus, we have had occaſion 
already to clear him from the Aſpertion 
of Guilt, tho his Misfortunes are the 


moſt deplorable of any upon the An» 


thy 
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this kind, is indeed none. For he is no 4 impre- 
Perſon of the Drama, nor has his Fate}. —_ 
any influence upon the ſucceſs of the 
\&ion either way. He. is only 'men- 
tion'd by Exrybates, in the relation 
which he makes of the Voyage of the 
Greeks from Troy, to encreaſe the hor- 
ror of that Storm, of which he was 
then giving a deſcription; which is no 
more to the bufineſs of the Play, than 
twou'd have been, if Mr Congreve in 
his Mourning Bride (hou'd have taken 
occaſion from the Wreck of his Hero on 
the ſame Seas, ro have brought in the 
Storm that caſt away the Turkey Fleet, 
and deſcrib'd the manner ot Sir Fraxcis 
Wheeler's Wreck. «£51 of 
But it Sexece has been remiſs upon g,... ,. 
this Article he fins at leaſt by Precedent, mired by 
and may plead in his Juſtitication, that "<4. 
he leaves the Story generally no- worſe 
than he found it. He built, as we have 
already obſerv'd, upon other mens bot- 
toms, and cou'd not make any great al- 
trations 1n the Foundations they had 
Wd, without endangering the tuper- 
MWiiruQure. Ariſtotle obſerves, in favour 
Wot the Poets of, or near his time, thar 


Waking the Fables of their Plays from 
StO- 
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Stories vulgarly known either from Nj. 


ſtory, or the works of ſome precedent 
Poet, they had not the liberty of rec 
ding ſo far from the receiv'd Traditiog 
in the Contrivance, and diſpoſition gf 
their Fables, as was frequently requir{ 
to the forming a juſt and truly artihay 
Model. This may be urg'd with mar 
aſtice in defence of Sexeca, who, taking 
his. Models from Authors of great rep 
tation, wou'd have been thought guilty 
of a high piece of Preſumption, 1f he 
had varied too much from Originals 
well known and recerved. Beſides, had 
he chang'd the Fortune of his Princpal 
Perſons he had effac'd the Images of 'em, 
which had been impreſs'd upon the Au- 
dience, who wou'd not have own'd, a 
acknowledg'd ' 'em for the perſons they, 
pretended to repreſent, who were bell, 
or pc:haps only by thoſe marks to be 
diſtinguiſh'd. | | 
wippoly- | However, it muſt be granted, thatm 
cas of Se- his Hippol ytus, wherein he has venturd © 
"to deviate a little from the Original, be iſ 
has done it very judicioully, and very 
much to the advantage of the Moral, 
the application of which he has there- 
by reader'd not only more caſte and na- 
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tural, 
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but it {elf likewiſe more uſeful, 

or: inſtruftive. In Exripides the Gods 

do all. His Perſons move like Puppets 

by wares ; Venus contrives and ads all. 

Phedra's a meer Machine, a paflive Ve- 

hicle, that ſerves purely for the more 

cleanly conveyance of theGoddeſlſes ma- 

lice, The unraveling likewile is perform'd 

by Machine, Pallas deſcends toclear the 

Innocence of Heppolytws, and accuſes 

Venus. In ſhort, the Adjon 15 all forc'd 

and unnatural, and of conſequence, the 

Moral, if any, muſt be ſtrain'd. 7 DE 

Seneca has artfully avoided theſe in- fa! chan 
conveniences, by making the inceſtuous an% af P 
ve of Phedra ſpring from her own Fo pides 

Infirmity, and the death of Hrppolytas, 

the effect of her Revenge of his Scorn-_ 

tully rexing her Paſſion, and her fear 

of his making a diſcovery of her Infamy 

to his Father. Her puniſhment by this 

means becomes juſt, which was not fo 

m the Greek, and her Rage, Deſpair, 

Confeſſion and* Death, are the natural! 

reſult of her Guilt and F olly. From Tie Mere 

the unhappy op of this Lady,, 

matter of fair Inſtruction may be drawn 

tb check ſuch licentious Flames in their 

mt Birch, which if indulg'd draw af- 

&r em ſuch fatal conſequences. And 


trom 
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from the rafh miſplac'd imprecition of 


Theſes, Parents may be caution'd x 
gainſt too cafje a credulity in ſuch ex. 
traordinary caſes, and to guard chain 
fuch violences of Paſſion, as may ex- 
tort Curſes trom 'em, that may retum 
their own Heads, and involve 
themſelves in the concluſion. | 
This Plot, as it ſtands in Sereca, is 
one of the neateſt of Antiquity, and had 
the Author taken care to diſencourage 
himſelf as happily from Neptzre, as he 
has from Yexzs and Minerva, I ſee n&- 
thing inartificial in the diſpoſition of 
it. But Neptwne performing his parter- 
tra Scenan, this fault 1s the more par 
donable, eſpecially ſince 'tis originally 

the overſight of Exipider | 
The voſt -.Thereſt of this Author's Plays vat 
— ing little or nothing in the Fable fron 


Greck. the Greek Originals, (thoſe I mean, that 


we know, for the Thyeſtes of Sophocles is 
loſt) whatever the faults of 'em may be 
in that ref; 


| 
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being rather a relation by way of - Dia- 
logue between the feveral Parties con- 
cerned of an unjuſt Tyrannick AQton, . 
m which there 1s nenher Plot, Turn, 
Moral, nor Conſequence, it wou'd be 
time loſt to beftow an Examination upon 
it here. 

Having thus run through the Trage- 
dies of Antiquity, perhaps ſomething 
more minutely, than may be thought 
requifite upon this Article, I ſhall not 
make many refleftions upon the whole, 
but leave 'em to thefurther conſideration 
ofthe Reader, after a Remark or two, 
concerning the Practice of the Ancients 
m general, i this reſpect. 


ſelves with delivering their Inſtruftions 
m wiſe ſayings, ſcatter'd here and there 
up and dewn the Di e, orat the 
doſe of all; and only fought in their 
Fables matter and occafion of moving 
the Paſſions, which was generally done 
by way of Narration ; to which end 
they furniſh'd out their Dialogue with 
al the 'Force, Pomp, and Terrour of 
Ex- 


It is obſervable, that the Ancients in ,,,_, 
the diſpoſition of their Fables, feem to Regerimn: 
have had ſuch very little regard to the ® *% 4 
Moral of 'em , they contented them- pe 4 wy 
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Expreſiion they could, in which how | 
well they have fſuccceded, 1s not to the 
preſent purpoſe to take notice. 

Ariſtorle'* Ariſtotle had, no doubt, this pradice 

maar f of theirs in view, when he divided Tra- 
gedy into Moral and Pathetick. By this 
Diviſion of Tragedy (ratione Subje#;) 
Ariſtotle plainly andicates, not only that 
the Subjx&s of the Ancient Tragedy 
were not all Moral, but likewiſe thatx 
was not neceflary, that they ſhould he 
ſo. . He inſtances in the Phthiotides and 
Peleus,two Tragedies that are loſt, as'ex; 
amples of cheMral kind; and beſides thy 
mention of 'em, I do not remember any 
notice that he has taken of this ſort of 
Tragedy. For all his Rules ſeem to 
be calculated for the ſervice of the P& 
thetick and Implex kinds. 

Mers/Playx From this filence of Ariſtotle, and the 

Oo ſcarcity of 'em among(t_the remains of 

«Athens, the Greek. Tragedy, we may reaſonably, 
collect, that this ſort of Tragedy was 
not much in uſe amongſt the Ancients 
themſelves. For of all the Pieces of 
Antiquity the Alceſtzs of Euripides + 
lone in my opinion deſerves the name 
of a Moral Tragedy. In this Play both 
Admetus, and his Wife Alceſtis are LY 

ons 
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ſons of ſtrict Prot and great Piety, 
Alceftis out of a fingular Piety, offers 
her ſelf to Death a voluntary Sacrifice, 
in licu of her Husband. In the depth 
of Admetws's griet wile his Wife was 
yet in the Houſe, 'and the rites of Fune- 
ral unperform'd, comes Hercules, who 
obſerving the Family to be in Mourning, 
defires to be excus'd from troubling his 
Houſe at ſo unſeaſonable a time. Ad- 

metus, unwilling 'to turn away ſuch a 

Gueſt, difſembles the real cauſe of his 

Grief, and receives him nobly, but Her- 

emales enquiring, and being inform'd of 

the Truth of Admetws's loſs, combats 
Death, recovers Alceſtzs, and reſtores 
her to her Husband. 


lf from Death ; and Admetws at- 7159 
terwards by his Generoſity and Hoſpita- 
lity, by means of Hercules, reſcues her 
trom the Grave. Thus they recipro- 
cally owe ther lives to each others Vir- 
te. But if [this Play. be remarkably 
Moral, it is on the other hand mon- 
ſtrouſly unnatural, and conſequently on 
that account is incapable of affording 


any extraordinary Pleaſure,«or Improve- 
O ment- 


The Fable of this Play is truly Moral. g/=%9 


Alceſtis firſt by her Piety redecms her - Moral” 


© ment. - This (19) might be the 
rcalon, why this fort of Toaredy was ſo 
little 1n requeſt. 


Annex: From the whoſe it appears, that the 
corel/ of  Antients were noFſo careful of their 
ral Moral Models, as Mr Collier pretends 3 but 
f t9-P:9)%-yere on the contrary extremely negli- 
gent of the Moral in the Fables of their 
1 ragedics. So that if one or two do 
afford a tolerable one, we may con- 
clude by the flight notice they rake of it, 
that they did not ſee It, or but caſually 
found, it there, rather than mduſtrioully 
fought it; and that we are more behold- 
ing tO their luck .thanJudgment or goad 
Intentions tor 'em. I grant this way 
of arguing not to be demonſtr ative, 
but it is not therefore unconcluſire. 
For ſince the ſenfe of the Artients,is not 
any where (that I know of) delivered 
12 exprels terms concerning this matter, 
[ take their Pradtice, backt by the Au- 
thority of Arifotle, to be a futhcient 
warrant for any concluſians, that ſhall 
Conſequence be drawn naturally trom em. | 
a bh | ok Bur it I woud indulge my (elf in the” 
"iv. Liberties of Mr. Collier, and charge the 
tn;  Yntiens at that looſe rate, «that be does 
ihe Emnelijh 'Drameatick Poets, I might 
nok 
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not only tax 'em with negligence of 
their Morals, but with maliciouſly diſ- 
couraging Vertue, and induſtrioufly 
promoting Villany, and Impiety. Nor 
wou'd the Poets ſuffer alone, all the 
great Merf of Antiquity, that have com- 
mended their works,muſt ſhare: both the 
Guilt, and the Sentence ; and Ariſtotle 
above the reſt wou'd be even capitally 
criminal, his Art of Poetry is an inexhau- 
{tible Spring of Corruption, an ever- 
laſting Source of Infection, that has 
diffusd its Venome over the whole 
World, and poiſon'd . Mankind almoſt 
univerſally with Villany, Impiety, Lewd- 
neſs, and Debaxchery, of all kinds, for 
above ſixteen hundred years together. 
This wou'd be high Treaſon among 
the Admirers of the Artrerts, yet tis no- 
thing to one of Mr Collier's declamator y 
Rants,when he 1s 1n one of his Rhetori- 
cal Fity, and abour to dreſs up a Cha- 
ratter for Ariſtophanes, or. any of the 
Engliſh Poets. After this difingenuous 
rate 'twere ealte to turn the Satyr upon 
Ages long fince paſt, and railly 1n his 
own words, thoſe whom he himſfelt 
recommends to the Imitation of our 
preſent Writers. An inſtance of this 
O 2 kind 
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kind mayn't be amiſs to ſhew how eafie 
tis to miſrepreſent the faireſt intentions, 
and to improve Peccadillo's into Crimes * 
of the blackeſt Dye, to make a hellifh - 
Plot ' of an overſight, and plunge Men 
ovcr head and ears in Brimſtohe,tor Hy- 
mane 1n&rmitics. 
Ton'd > Tis a Jeſt, that the Antients wou'd © 
; on the 4m- WD 7 . . | 
”,.  make-us* believe, that their deſign was 
Virtue and Reformation. 'In pres! time'! © 
P.:85. They: are likely to combat Vite with Succeſs, * 
who de(iroy the Principles of Good and. 
Evil. 'Wou'd Enmripides. perſwade us 
that his aim 1s Virtuous, and his defign 
Moral ? Why then docs he make choice 
ot means ſo diſproportionate to the end * 
he pretends to drive at 2 Why 1s Vice 
repreſented - ſucceſsful , and Villany * 
triumphant , but to encourage Men to © 
the Practice of it 2 Why is Medea, the * 
bctrayer of her Father, and Country, 
a Poyloner, a Sorcereſs, and & Mur- 
therer, one thathad run thro the whole 
compaſs, and meaſur'd all the Paces of 
Villany, ſuffter'd to make her eſcape ? 
Or it {he muſt not be puniſh'd, why are - 
the Gods engaged in the matter, and 
. . Ihe taken into the care of Providence, 
and turniſhed with means of Eſcape s 
goto 
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(197) 4 
the expence of a Miracle ? Why arc 
Oreſtes and EleFra, Parricides, taken im- 
mediately into the Protection of Heaven, 
under Deſpondency, and the laſhes of a 
ovilty Conſcience 2 Why are they en- 
courag'd to bear up againſt the con- 
victions of their own minds, and pro- 
ms d proſperity from Heaven 2 Why 
is Hippolytws malicioully perſecuted, and 
no leſs then two Deities employ'd in his 
ruine, only for being chaſte by vow ? 
unleſs it be to ſhew us, that the World 
has been miſtaken 1n its notions of Pro - 
vidence, that wickedneſs is meritorious, 
and Innocence a Crime, that Virtue, and 
Vice,of which the Philotophers prate fo 
much, are but the Whimſeys of Hypocor- 
driacks, the Dreams of ſpeculative Er- 
thaſraſts. Are theſe the Socratick Dir- 
logues, and this the rc{ult of the Philo- 
ſophers Lectures ? Is this the Almurer 
of Socrates, that was rcciprocally 10 
admir'd by him, that he cou'd {it whol- 
days with Patience at tlv recital of his 
Plays? If we. may judge of one by the 
other, the Scholar was an Atheiſt, an: 
tus Maſter little better. Why elle U:! 
he not reprove him for his blaſpheimous 
Fictions, and makIng the Gods th: 
Ators, and Patrons of Viliany, and re- 
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prehend him for miſtaking the notiong 
of Providence, confounding the Ideas of 
Virtue and Vice, and” ſubverting the 
Maxims of Morality? 

Thus we fee at this rate of declaim- 
.ing not only Euripides, who affetted 
Philaſophy a little too much in his 
Poems, but even Socrates himſelf, the 
Boaſt of Antiquity, and the Glory of the 
Heathen World ſtands [bans % 
an Abettour of Murther, Inceſt, par 
Blaſphemy. Let us ſee whether Eſchy 
lIzs or Sophocles can acquit themſelves 
any better. 

if A-jchylus had taken due care of his 
deligns, and built only upon Modds 


tz 2» Col-of Virtue, we had never Hotg of his 


tiers Pre - 
codent. 


Proarethews. This Foct ſtrikes ar the 
Root of all Moral Virtue. He 
ſcorns to tritle, and pluck it down 
piece-meal, but blows it up all toge- 
ther. Philanthropy, or Charity 1s the 
Ground and Foundation of all Morality. 
This in the Prometheus 1S made Aa 
Crime, and a God ſentenc'd to perpetual 
Puniſhment tor his love to Markind, 
which 1s all that is objected to him- 
This muſt needs create jn Mankind 2 
great Veneration., ar impreſs a ſuitable 

Reve- 
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Reverence for the Gods, who are fa 
yery tender of 'cm, 1n return for their 
oblations, that tis high Treaton to bear 
em any good Will, No doubt. but 
Religion muſt ſhoot,and flouriſh mighti- 
ly under ſuch a hopeful Proſpe& of Re- 


ward. 


- Sophocles has been altogether as care- Sophocle 


ful of Religion in his PhiloFetes. That 
Spark, with hjs Carcaſs rotten,and fulLof 
aches and ulcers, heftors the Gods at 
a {trange rate, and they think it worth 
their while to cajole him into their ſer- 
vice. Hercules 1s ſent to make him a 
tne Speech, and, large promiſes to in- 
vite him to obedience, and allure 
him over to their Party. . Oedipus 1s 
made Virtuous, Juſt, and Wiſe, but 
unbappy thro a' Fatality, again{t which 
his Vartue 1s no fecurity ; Juſtice re- 
quires that he ſhou'd be rewarded and 
oranges, but Provagence will have 
hum afflicted, and puniſht with, extre- 
mity of Rigour. WF, 

Can any thing. be more diſſerviceable 
to Probity and Religion, than theſe 
Examples of Injuſtice, Oppreition, and 
Cowardice in their Gods? They cheriſh 


thoſe Paſſuons, and reward thoſe LV. ces Dy 299, 
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( 200 ) » 1 
which 'tis the buſineſs of Reaſon to diſ- 
countenance. They ſtrike at the root of 
Principle, and draw off the Inclination; 
front Virtne, and ſpoil good Education : 
1 hey are the moſt effetual means to baffle 
Diſeipl ine, to emaſculate people's Sprite, 
and: debauch their Manners. How many 
of the unrwary have theſe Syrens devony- 
ed £ And how often has the beſt blood 
been tainted with this Infetion £ What 
diſappointments of Parents, what (ov 
fiſron in Families, and what Beggary i 
Eſtates have been hence occaſconed : And 
which is ſtill worſe, the Miſchief ſpreads, 
and the Malignity drows more envenoml. 
The Fever works up towards Madmer, 
and will ſcarce endure to be touch'd, ' 

I doubt'not but the ſober admirers of 

the|Greek Tragedy wi!l think that the 

retravas fumes of Mr Cofier's (tumm'd Rant ar 
ganceof this got into my Head, and work meout 
n94of my Wits And had he fo far de 
bauch'd my Judgment, as to. make thus 

| my | ferious Opinion, I wou'd grant, 
Vow Lv that he and I were only fit to lead a Cok 
fer plemy 1ony to ſettle at -* Articyra , and dyet 
ef Helte- upon Helſebore. But tho, I have no ſuch 
* th: cure 1EWQ thoughts of the great Men of An- 
of Mains | t1quity, 
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tiquity, yet ſo far [ ſhall preſume to ven- 


ture, |( without treſpaſimg againſt Mo- 


deſty, or | breaking rudely in upon the 
harmonious Judgment, of the: Learned 


| for along Succettion Ages) as to [2y, 


that Mr | Colher's unreatonable Saiyr 
comes as full upon the Antients whom 
he admires and commends, as vpon the 
Modcrns, whom he viliftes and con- 
demns. | 

The Modern Tragedy 1s a Feild 
large enough for us to' loſe our ſelves 
m, and therefore I ſhall nor take the 
Liberty of rangingthro 'emar large, but 
for the moſt part confir2 my (elf to ſuch 
as Mr Collier has alrcady at tackt. Upon 
preſumption therefore that theſe are the 
weakeſt, if theſe can be defended, the 
reſt I fuppoſe may hold out of them- 
(elves. 

I ſhall begin with Shakeſpear, whom 


norwith{tanding the feveriry of Mr Shake- 
Rimer, and the hard uſage of Mr Col-/pexr pre 


er, T muſt till think the Proto-Drama- ; 


tiſt of Ergland, tho he fell ſhort of the *% Engl 


Art of Fohrſon, and the Convertation 
of Beazmont and Fletcher. Upon that 
account he wants many of their Graces, 

Ver 
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mM 


« - 
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1 vided him with the materials, tho his 

«2 unkind Fortune denied him the Art of 

I's managing then to the beſt Advag- 
6 "7 p Tage. | 
+3... tunes f His Hamlet, a Play of the firſt rate, has 


£ x a; 
_ > * 


CEETF 


the misfortune to fall under Mr Colliers 
diſpleaſure ; andOpbe/ia who has had the 


wuny uſt. 
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laſt cenſur'd for Lightnelſs in herFrenay; 

nay, Mr Collier 1s fo familiar with her, 

as to make an unkind diſcovery of the 
unſavourineſs of her Breath, whuch 

no Body ſuſpe&ted before. But it may 

be this 1s a groundleſs ſurmile, and Mr 

Collier 1s deceived by a bad Noſe, org 

rotten Tooth .of his own ; and then he 

1s obliged to beg the Poets and the-Lz 

dies pardon for the wrong he has done 

'em; But that wall fall more naturally 

under our conlideration in another 

place. | 

| Hamlet King of Denmark . was ptt 
add vately murther'd by his Brother, who 
fore th: 11Mmediately thereupon marry'd - the 
Dowager, and ſupplanted his Nephew 


OoMmmence- 


"%,. . 
"; J s ment of the « : A Bi 

| | "2: . in the Succeſſion to the Crown. Thus 
F., far before the groper action of the 
ay THR Play. | Tix 


yet his Beauties make large amends for 
his Defeds, and Nature has richly pro- 


luck hitherto to keep her reputation,is at 


(203 ) 

The late Kings Ghoſt appezrs to his**5' fs 
Son young Hamlet, and declares how py » we 
and by whom he was murther'd,and <::- 
gages hym to revenge it. Hamlet here- 

grows very diſcontented, 
and the King very XFlous of him. 
Hereupon he 1s d1 iſpatched with Am- 
bafſadors to Erglard, then ſuppoſed 
Tributary to Denmark, whither a ſecret 
Commiſſion to put him to Leath, 1s 


ſent by 'em : Which Hamlet diſcover- 

ing writes anew Cominithon, in which 
he inſerts the names of the Ambaſſadors 
inſtead of his own. After this a Pirate 
engaging their Veſlel,. and Hamlet too 
eagcrly boarding her s carried off, and 


ſer aſhore in Dexmark again. The Am- 
baſſadors not ſuſpeting Hamlet's Trick, 
purſue ther Voyage, and are caught 
in their own Trap. Polonins, 2 Coun- 
cellour to the King, conveying him(elt 
38 a Spy behind the Hangings, at an en- 
terview between Hamle: a: &: his Mother. 
$ miſtaken for the King, and killed by 
him. Laertes his Son, together with the 
King contrive the De: ah of Hamlet by 1 
ſham Match at Foyls, wherein Laerte 
tſes 4 poyſon' d unrebared Wenpon: The 
King, not traſting to this fingle Tre 
Chery. 
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chery, prepares a poyloned Bowl for 
Hamlet, which the Queen 1gnorantly 
drinks. Hamlet is too hard for Laertes, 

and cloſes with him, and recovers the 
envenom'd weapon from him, «but in {6 

doing, he 1s Murt by, and hurts him 

with it. Laertes perceiving himſelf 
wounded, and knowing 1t to be mortal, 
confeſſes that it was a train laid by the. 

King for Hamelet's Life, and that the foul. 
Practice 1s juſtly turn'd upon himſelf, 

The Queen at the ſame times cries aut,. 
that ſhe 1s poyſoned, whereupon Hamlet - 
wounds the King with the envenom(@. 
weapon. They all die- 
Whatever detects the Criticks may 
oct 3 find in this Fable, rhe Moral of it is ex-, 
/; ſerved Cellent. Here was a Murther privately, 
” 14:Pl2y. committed , ſtrangely diſcoyer'd, and + 
wonderfully puniſh'd. Nothing in At. 
tiquity can rival this Plot for the adm , 

rable diſtribution of Poetick Juſtice. The; 

| Criminals are not only brought to cxecu-,, 

tion, but they are taken in their awn-; 
Toyls, their own Stratagems recoyl 

upon -'em, and they are involv'd them»: 
ſelves jn that miſchicf and ruine, whuch, 
they had projected for Hamlet. Polqnins., 

by playing the Spy meets a Fate, which 

\ Was 
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"Bf was neither | expeted by, nor intended 
Ef for him. Guildenſftern and Roſencrans, 
»- the Kings Decoys, are counterplotted, 
and ſent to. meet that fate, to. which 
they were trepanning the Prince. The 
Tyrant himlelt falls by his own Plot, 
and by the hand of the Son of that Bro- 
ther, whom|he had murther'd. Laertes 
ſuffers by his own Treachery, and dies 
by a Weapon of his' own preparing, 
Thus every one's crime naturally pro- 
duces hisPuniſhment, and every one (the 
Tyrant excepted) commences a Wretch 
almoſt as ſoon as a Villain. 

The Moral of all this is very obvious, wa! of 
t ſhews us, That the Cretneſhaf the Of- Hamler. 
nder does not qualifie the Offence, and 
that uo e Power, or Policy are a ſuf- 

f* Grd againſt the Impartial Hand , 
and Eye of Providence, which defeats their 
Wicked prerpoſes, and turns their dangerous 
"  WMachinations upon their own heads. This 
"Moral Hamer himfelf infinuates to us, 
| "When he tells Horatio, that he ow'd the 

Wiicovery of the Deſign againſt his 
Lite. in England, to a raſh indiſcreet 
curiofity, and thence makes this Infe- 
'Wence. 


Onur 


Our Indifcretiov ſometimes ſe rUes as well 
When our dear Plots do fail, and the 
ſhou'd texch ns. 
There's a Dromity, that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough hew em how we will. © 


Tragedies The Tragedies 01 © is Author in 

:bis Author ral are Moral and Inſtructive, and n 

gm" of 'em ſuch, as the beſt of Anti 
can't equal in that reſpect. His Foul 
Lear, Timon of Athens, Macbeth , and 
fome others are fo remarkable upon 
that ſcore, that 'twou'd be unpats 
nent to trouble the Reader with am- 
nate exaryination of Plays ſo generally 
known and appr 

The other Tragedies upon T_ 

Collier lets his indignation falls | 
are ſo recent, and ſo common in. the 
hands of every Play Reader, that 'tis a 
moſt an affront to their memories t 
trouble 'em with too particular a Re 
pittulation. But fince we have obbgd or 
{elves to make good the ,Comparative Mt- 
nocence of the Moderns by 1inftances 
upon the Parallel, Mr Collzer can neve 
defire fairer Play, than for us to under- 


take the defence of thoſe very Plays 
which 
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which he himſelf has markt out, and 

aſſigned us ; of which the next in order 

1s the Orphan, againſt which he enters 

the Liſts as the Chaplains Champion, in 

whoſe Quarrel and upon whoſe account 

he is moſt implacably enraged. 

"- The Model of this Play is ſomething 7he Or- 

like that of Oedipzs, except that in this ph=* 

the crime of Polydore, being voluntary, 

his guilt is real, -and . by conſe- 

quence Poetick Juſtice is obſerv'd in 

his puniſhment, which 1s juſt. In this 

Tragedy likewiſe Acafto, Caſtalio, and 

Monimia are innocent, virtuous Cha- 

raters, and their misfortunes unde- 

ſerv.d, which made 'em naturally obje&s 

of Pity and Commiſeration. The 

fatal conſequences of Polydore's in- 

temperate haſt, and baſe raſh a&ion, 

afford matter of Terrour and Example. 

This Play is exa&tly conſtituted accord- 

Ing to Ar:ſtotle, who requires only that 

Tragedy ſhou'd move Terrour and 

Compaſſion , which are the proper | 

Springs, by which it works upon he Hg ptor" 

Audience. In this it excells the Fable 

of the Oedipus, that it bears naturally 

2 good Moral, and in the wretched 

Cataſtrophe of Polydore,and the mileries 
which 
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which his incenturezc- brought upon 
his Family, preaches Chatry to the 
Audience after the moſt ef: al man- 
ner. 
4: Colli> Byt Mr C9lir's inthe humour now, 


er's Zeal - : Wim +1 ants 
for the Pa- and he fcorns to circumicribe' his kind- 


Ee) nb the limits of the Chriitian Prieſt. 
 -», hood, whether Orthodox, or Hetero- 


rious to the 
Chriſtian dox. For even the Myft: 15 allowed 
Muiltry- the benefit of his Cl:rgy, and ſhares his 
Patronage. He is furtouliy . provok'd at 
Mr Drydez for (aying that Prieſts of af 
Religions are theſame,when he himſelt at 
the fame time makes no diſtinCion, 
but treats the Prieſts of God Almighty, 
Mahomet and Anubis with the ſame 
reſpet. He is for ſtrengthenmg* his 
Party; and contraGing an Alliance wath 
all Faiths. and Complexions zhe ranſacts 
Exrope, Aſia, and Africa,and enters 
into a religious League offentive and 
defenſive with Sun-burnt Africans, and 
Monſters of the Nz/e. 'To this end, he 
labours hard to find out ſome relation 
between the Mufts and the Biſhops, and 
very dutitully ſtrains to extend the ſcan- 
dal from Africk toExgland, that what 1s 
ſaid of their Arch-Prieſt may . reflect 


upon our-Prelates. The moſt bigotted 
Muſſal- 
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Muſſulman of 'em all cou'd not have 
acted more for the ſervice | of their 
Prieſts, than to have ſhifted the re- 
proach from them to ours. But i hope 
there 1s no ſuch Sympathy between 'em 
(asMrCo/ier injuriouſly tancies )Jand that 
to break the Muftis wou'd not make 
our Biſhops Heads ach, or his black and 
| blue be ſeen in cheir Faces. Thote 
worthy great M-n, whoare the honour 
of both our Church and Nation, 
have little reaſon to thank him tor en- 
deavouring to ally 'em to thofe, that 
muſt of neceſiity, putting the mildeſt 
conſtruction upon their actions; be either 
groſs Fools or rank Knaves ; Fools if 
they believe, and Knaves it they 
help on the cheat and impoſture of 
Mabomet without believing. Thus Mr 
Collier puts a grofier affront upon our 
Religion and Clcrgy,than any Mr Dry- 
dex has done,and his reproot deſerves a 
ſeyerer correction, than t'others faulr. 
This perhaps 1s a liberty too great to be 
indulg'd in any one but MrCollzer's dear 
ſelf, and therefore to chaltize Mr Dr - 
den's Prcſumption and Intolcnce for but 
teeming to. invade his fancied Proper- 
ty, be falls moſt outrageoutly upon his 
Don Sebaſtian. P Fhe 
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Don Se- he Subject of this Play bears a very 
baſtion” Religions Moral, and conſonant to the 
Pls), Tenour of the 24 Commandment 
ſhews.that thePuniſbment ofMens crimes, 
ſhall extend not only to their own per- 
ons, but if unrepented ſhall reach ther 
Poſterity likewiſe. In this Fable Maley 
Moloch,a Tyrant and anUſurper, Benducar 
a crafty Villain and a Traytor, the Mufti 
a rafcaly Hypocrite and - a  Traytor. 
Theſe three therefore are juſtly reward- 
ed for their own proper Demerits, 
The Tyrant falls by Treachery, the, 
treacherous Mmiſter by publick Juſtice, 
and the Hypocrite 15 unmaskt, depos'd, 
and his Eſtate confiſcated. Sebaſtian 
and Almezda are Characters of extraot- 
ditiary Virtue, Sebaſtian appears jult and 
brave, and Almeyda chaſte and conſtant 
to an Heroick Pitch. Their offence was 
involuntary, and a Sm of Ignorance,the 
unhappy conſequence of the tranfgrefſi- 
on of their Parents,and theirPuniſhment 
35 proportion'd very well to the nature 
of their Treſpaſs-For tho Inceſt be a Sm 
of a very black Dye, yet their Ignorance 
of the nearneſs of their Blood waſhes 
away their Guilt, and makes it their 
mistorrune, not their Crume. In an 
ca 
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caſe a bare Separation wou'd be a ſuffi- 
cient Juſtification of their Innocence 
Bur a Judgment hanging over their 
heads for the fin of their Parents, to di- 
vert that ſomething more mortifying 
was neceflary, and therefore a voluntary 
abdication, exile, and a recluſe religious 
Life are thrown in by way ofPennance 
to make weight, and give the attone- 

ment 1ts due complement. But leſt the 
true Moral ſhou'd eſcape the Audience, 
the Poet has taken care to fix, and 
fumm it up in the four concludingLines 


Let Sebaſtian aud Almeyda's Fate 
This dreadful Sentence to the World 
relate, 
That unrepented crimes of Parents dead, 
Are juſtly puniſhd on their Childrens 
heads. 
This Moral. needs no defence, and 
wou'd plead ſucceſsfully for its Author, 
and excuſe many little Slips before any 
Judge lefs partially ſevere than Mr Co/- 
lier. | 


| : Reaion :f 
Fhe -Cleomenes of the ſame Author ;,@\.- 


ſtands indicted upon the ſame ſcore, !ier's «4. - 
that is,for being to free with the Prieſts 


Cleome- 


P 2 #t nes 
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of Apis. For tho that been't the only 
Allegation againſt this Play, 'tis appa- 
rently the ſole ground. Thus Mr 
Collier as well 3s Mr Dryden, ſets Prieſts 
a all Religions upon the ſame Foot. 

S they be but Prieſts, 'tis no matter to 
whom, he expe&ts they ſhou'd be re- 
ſpedted and reverencd ; the comply 
ment muſt be paid to "their Livery, 
whether |it be Chriſts or the | Devils. 
Elfe why are the Mufti, and the Prieſts 
of Apis ſo much his Concern-? Why all 
this heat in the. cauſe of Infidels and 
[dolaters, and thoſe none of the f1mple 
cluded Rout, bur the Arch Jugglers , 

22d Mi: anagers of the Chear. 

'In this lay he has forgot, or over- 
leck'd his orcareſt advantage, which 
js the want of Moral. His Paſbon 
Mad got the upperhand of his 
Judgement, and pulhd him head- 
long on to the attack, no matter where. 
In this Play Poenick Juſtice. is altogether 
negltted, Virtue 1s every . where de- 
preited, and calamitous, and | falls at 


Jaſt unteveng{d in the ruine of Cleomenes, 


Panthers, Cleahthes, Cleomidas, Cratificlea, 


and Clera, Vice revels all along, and 
triumphs 
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triumphs at length in the perlons of 
Ptolomy, Caſandra , and Soſyb:ns. The 
Fidelity of Cleomenes to his Nuptial' 
Vows 1s the deſtruction of himlfeli and 
all his Friends, whule the Luxury ot 
Ptolomy, the Wantonneſs and Infidelity 
of Caſandra, and the Treachery of S»- 
ſybius, intule 1n ſecurity untortunate 
Virtue. 
Tis true, Soſybius in the cloſe ſeems to 1.7 -- 
become a Convert, and pretends to pay 
extraordinary honours to the Body of 
the dead Hero. From whence we may 
draw this inference, That Virtue has ts 
altars tho. wegleded , even in the #10je 
Profligate Breaſis, and tht the moſt 1rVe- 
terate of its Enemies will conf. us 
Charms, when they no lonoer dyed its 
power. 

Mr Dryden has coufin'd him(cif a ;:. Pact 
, little too tear the Story, had he afferted +271: 
his right, and taken The Liberty oy wp =” 
Poet, , might have 1 mprov'd the Mo- 
ral very much by icnding S9/zh;zr, Ca 
ſandrs, and Ptolomy to atter:| Clcomenc 
to the other World. For (nn Su. 
miſhon to Mr Dryaen S better 7 LEMCne ) 
[ ſee no necethity tor /e: 172, the Cit 1-01 
fall fo immediately up: ou ihe Dcach 
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of Cleomenes. The fall of his Hero 
ought to have drawn after it a traih of 
Conſequences fatal to the Contrivers of 
It ; the ruines of a Hero of his ſwe and 
weight ought to have-cruſh'd thoſe fee- 
ble Egyptians. Had the rage and 


| deſpair, that might naturally be ſup- 


poſed in a Wornan of Cafſandra's furious 
remper, upon the diſappointment of her 
licentionus ungovernable Flame ,, been 


wrought up to the deſtruction of Soſy- 


bius and herſelf, Magas might have 
made his appearance in Pcrſon, to have 


 finiſh'd the bufineſs, and diſpatch'd Pte- 


lomy.All this might have been done with» 
out unnaturally ſtretching,or making the 
action double. By this means Treachery, 
Luft, Infidelity, Luxury, Comardice, 
and Crwelty, had all met- their due re- 
ward. But the Poet by tracking too 
cloſely the Steps of the Hiſtorian has 
loſt the Moral, which, had he been 
guided by , and depended abſolutely 
upon his own Judgment, we had no 
doubt been indebted to him for- 

The next and laſt Tragedy I. ſhall 
inſtance in 1s the Mourning Bride, | 
have had occaſion alrcady to ſay fome- 
thing of the Obſervation of Poctick 

Juſtice 
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Juſtice: in | this Play, but this being 
the proper place, I ſhall take it a lit- 
tle more particularly into conſideration, 


The Fable of this Play is one of the F-6{e very 
; moſt juſt, and regular that the Stage, #? "*"* 


either Antient or Modern, can boaſt of; 
I mean,for the diſtribution of Rewards, 
andPuniſhments.For no virtuous perſon 
miſſes his Recompence, and no viti- 
ous one eſcapes Vengeance. Mapxel in 
the proſecution and exerciſe of his 
Cruelty and Tyranny, is taken in a 
Trap of his own laying, and falls him- 
ſelf a Sacrifice in the room of him, 
whom he in his rage had deyotcd. 
Gonſalez villanous cunning returns upon 
his own head, and makes him by mi- 
ſtake kill the King his Maſter, and in 
that cut off, not only all his hopes, bur 
his only Prop and Support, and make 
ſure of his own Deſtruction. Alonzo, 
his Creature and Inſtrument, acts by his 
inſtructions, and ſhares his Fate. Za- 
r4's furious [Temper and 1mpctuous un- 
governable | Paſtion, nrge her to fre- 
quent violences, and conclude at Jaſt 
in a fatal miſtake. Thus every one's 
own Wickednefs or Miſcarriage deter- 
mines Ins Fate, wichout {acdding any 


"gular. 


Noral 4 


tollent, 
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Malignity upon the Perſons and For- 
tunes of others. Alphonſo in reward 
of his Virtne receives the Crowns of 
Vatentia and Granada, and 1s happy in 
his Eove ; all which he acknowledges 
to be the Grtt of Providence; winch 
protects the Innocent, and rewards the 
Virtuous. Almeria, whoſe Virtues are 
muchof the ſame kind, and who Sym- 
athiz'd with him in his affiictions, 
Lerohcsb joynt Partner of his Happt- 
neſs. And Garcta, tho a Servant of the 
Tyrant, and Son of the treacherous, 
ambitious Stateſman, yet executing on- 
iy his Soveraigns lawful Commands , 

and being untainted with his Fathers 


guilt, and{ his Prmciples undebauch'd, 1s 
recery'd into Alphonſo's favour. 

** All this as well as che Moral rs fumm'd 
up fo fully, and ſo concifely tn Aſphon- 
fo's laſt ſpeech, . that 'twere myuſtice 
not to give it m the Poets own 
Words. | 


(Ts Alm.) 1h Father fell, where he de- 
frem 1 my Death. 

Gonſalez and Alonzo, beth of Wounds 
Expiring, have with their 1: Breath 


or ” 
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The juſt Decrees of Heavey, in turning 
| on 
Themſelves their own moſt bloody Pur- 
poſes, 
(To Garcia — — O Garcia 

Seeft thon, how juſt the hand of Het 
| ver has been ? 
Let ns that thro our Innocence ſurvive, 

Still in the Paths of Honour perſevere, 
And not for paſt, or preſent ills deſpair : 
For Bleſſings ever wait on wvirtnous 
de ea S : 
And tho a late, a ſure Reward ſuc- 


ceed Fo 


Theſe 'I think are all the Emnglihh 
Tragedies, which Mr Co/fier has by 
name excepted againſt. Taking there- 
fore our View of the Modern Tragedy 
from that quarter, which he has alotted 
to draw a Profpect of it in, I ſhall 
leave It to the Reader to judge, whc- 
ther have raiſed the more beautiful 
[mucures. But if we can with theſe 
Forces, which our Enemies have raiſed 
tor us, make head, and maintain our 
Tround againſt the united (trength of all 
Antiquity , what might have been 
cone, had we. kad the Iſing, and fr- 
ing 'em our {: | v' Ss, l 
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Adverraze! I ſhall only take notice of two or 
+ 1 vo three things which are apparently the 
:be Anti- indiſputable advantage of the Modersy 
Morals of Over the Antients, in reſpect of theGe- 
:beir Fa- neral Morel of their Fables. | 141 
bles. /n., * It That they never are at the ex. 
»o,cm- pence of a Machine to bring about a 
ployed re wicked Defign , and by conlequence 

/” don't intereſt Providence in p 
Villany ; as the Antients have noto- 
rioully done in many of their Plays; 
- which _ are = wow of 

ophocles ;, the EleFra, Oreſtes, Hs 
| tus, Jon, and others of Euripides, = 
the Thyeſtes of Seneca. | 

2dly, That they never en Provi- 
dence to afflict and oppreſs Vartue, by 
diſtretiing un by ſupernatural| means, as 
theAntients have manifeſtly done,by mes 
| king their Gods the immediate Actors im 
or directors of the misfartunes of virtus 
ous perſons, as in the Prometheus in Charms 
of Aſchylus,the Oedipus of Sophocles,the W 
Hippolytus and Hercules furens of Eare 
pides, the Oediput and Hercules furent 
of Sexeca,and divers others of Antiquity. 
Wor ro pre- Zdly, That their MalefaFors are ge 

+ Male- nerally puniſhed, which thoſe of t 
ang: Anticnts ſeldom were ; but if they e-$ 


cape 
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cape, the Moderns don't provide 'cm 
wth a miraculous delivery, or have 
xoutſe to fuch extraordinary Methods 
Ex exceed the reach of Humane Force or 
KCunning,ſo as toentitleProvidence tothe 
frotection of 'em, which was the fre- 
Mqent Practice of the Antients ; 2a$in 
be EleGre of Sophocles;, the Medea, 
th Oreſtes, the Elettra, and others 
f Exr:pides ; the Medea of Seneca,Sec. Modern 
From this ſhort review of the diffe- g.igue, 
nt conduct of the Antient and ;odern hes che 
ngedians, we may ſee with how much 22s 
nore reſpect to Providence, and the Di- 
ine adminiſtration, our Pocts have be- 
red themſelves, than they ; and how 
wr the Ballance of Religion inclines to 
ur fide» 1 ſuppoſe no one can be fo 
Wy, as to think, that T argue here tor 
be trurh of their Faith, but the mea- 
e of it in their reſpeCtive pertivalions, 
which the advantage is infinitely on 
be fide of the Ergli/h Stage. 
The Fable otevery Play is undoubt- 7h Fable 
may the Authors own, whenceſoever%pu 1” 
rakes the Story, and he may model CharaRters 
as he pleafes. The Charaders are ment 
it fo z the Poet is obliged ro take 'em fp 
om Nature, and to copy as cCl':[> 5'- 
her, as he 1S able. Th: 
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be {1d ror the Thoughts and Expreſſu 
they muſt be ſuited to the Mouth ap 
CharaFer of the Perſon that ſpeaks 
not the Poet's. It is not what js righ 
er wrong in the Poet's Judgment, by 
-what is natural, or unnatural for a Þg 
fon of ſuch a CharaFer upon ſuch 
vCcalion to fav, which he 1s to confide 
and for which he is accountable only 
well by the rules of Moral as Portis 
Juſtice. When therefore we finda 
thing in Plays that founds amiſs, 
mult cxamine whether jt be propert 
the CharaFer or not, lhefore we or 
demn the Poet , whom we may other 
wile arcaign as Mal 4 propos, as a Judy 
wygud tile Kings Evidence, 1t he thai 
preter an Indictment againit en 
{peaking Treaſon in their Depolit 
O!!S. 

. The bible therefore [being the mar 
” tpring of the Machine 11 Tragedy, at 
the Port's own proper; Workmanlly 
ts by the temper and | difpoſinon 0 
that, char we are to feel the Fri 
Pulſe, and find out his fecrct atteaions 
Not but that yve may err {ormetimes ! 
ur Judgments of the Ppert's MoralrC 
FOI 43S pollible, chat tl 
FI [- . 
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Paet's Morals may be very good, yet 

\Wche Man's ftark naught, that 1s, that a 

mn may be a goud Moral Poet. yet 

2 bad Man” So on the other hand we 

may falſly meaſure his, Manners by hs 

management, and impure to Malice and 

Defign thoſe faults, which flow from 

want of Judgment or Inditcretion. T his 

is hard meaſure, but ſuch as Mr Colter 

has been very liberal of to the Poets. 

It wou'd be a very uncharitable Error, 

ſhou'd we at any time hear the ſacred 

mylteries of our Faith poorly explained, 

or weakly detended out of the Pulpit, 

ifwe ſhou'd eonclude, that the Preacher 

played booty and betrayed the cauſe he 

pretended to plead for - And I doubt 

It wou'd fall heavy upon many, that 

now paſs for honeſt and good Chriſt- 

ans, I hope with juſtice, it their Faith 

were to be. meatured by their Pertor- 

mance, and their Integrity by their parts. 

But it wou'd be much more unjuſt to Ms Col 

rate all the reſt of their order by the de- licr, - 

ticient Standard of a tew. Yet thus/** ” 

Mr Col/ier proceeds againſt thoſe, to; whe 

whom he thinks fit to. oppoſe himiclt. 

And yet even thus they wou'd not have 

much occalion to tear his malice, it he 
woud 
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wou d proceed againſt 'em the 
way, and not charge as | their private 
and; real ſenſe, the Sentunents, which 
they are obliged ſometimes to furniſh 
Villains and Extravagants with in con- 
tormity to their CharaQers, while he 
. denies 'em the benefit of thoſe many 
excellent and pious Refleftions + 
bounding 11 their works. 

*..- Certainly had our Poets any fach 
of gre: owed Delign of confounding the D:tmlli 
7 xy 1 ons, between Truth and Fiction, betwees 
cution won Majeſty and a Pageant ;, of treating God 
wolgy: * like an Idol, and bantering, the Scripture 
P.oc. like' Homer's Elyſamm and Heſiod's Thee 

gore, it wou'd appear in the Fable 
whuch 15 the part, as we have | 
that .di{covers molt of the Poets proper 

Opinion, and gives him the faireſt 
 portunity of ſtealing it artificially mn, 
and | poysning the Audience mot & 
fecrually with leaſt Suſpicion- For the 
the Fable, it skiltully contriv'd, be the 
Part whych operates moſt powerfully, 
yet it works after a manner lealt ſenſe 
ble. We tecl rhe effects without tuſpect- 
mg 710 caule, and are prejudiced with 
eut Icoking after a reaſon. | It the Poets 
have any full villaaous Plot againft 
Virtue 
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Virtue and Religion, they are certainly 


. the molt negligent Fellows, or the moſt 
| unexperienced in the world to overlook 
vl the only place of advantage upon the 
| whole Stage for their miſchievous pur- 
if pole, where they might work their 
ol Mines unmoleſted, aud ſpring 'em un- 


diſcover'd to moſt, and do the greateſt 
execution with the leaſt alarm to the 
Enemy. But they make War like Dutch- 
mexr,and (ell their Enemies Ammunition \ 
to ſpend upon themſelves. For all their 
Fables are contrivd and modell'd for 
the ſervice of Virtue and Religion, and 
lvell'd againſt themfelves, it they be 
ſuch great Enemies, and fo remarkably 
tſaffected, as Mr Collier ſays they are. 
But perhaps he may, either thro mi- 
ſake or malice, miſrepreſent the mat- 
ter, and what was ſcoffingly faid by 
the Turks to the Poles, may be ſ(criout- 
lyapplied to the caſe betore us by both 
Parties, that they did not know of any 
War betwixt "em. 

From the management of the Fables Ner abu/:s 
ot our Poets, which, being the Princi- 9 44 
pal, and moſt Efficacious part of their pcer, © 
Plays, undoubtedly employ'd moſt their 
cre, ns plain that Mr Collzer has given 

ths 


in of 
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the World 2 falſe alarm, and endez. 
vours to ſet 'em upon thole as Subver. 
ters: of Religion and Morality, that 
have with abundance of art an pains 
labour'd in. their ſervice, | and rack 
their Inventions to weave |em into the 
moſt Popular diverſions, and make even 
Luxury and Pleaſure ſubſervient and 
inſtrumental to the eftabliſhmcnt of Mo- 
ral Principles, and the con/irmation of 
V rtuous Acf{olutions. 

Before I take leave of 'Iir:gedy upon 
this Head, \I muſt "take notice to the 
Reader, that in this Parallel betwaxt 
the  Artient and Modern Tragedy, | 
. have not wrelted any thing to the ur 

juſt Prejudice of one, or tavour of t& 
tor! Nor, tho I find moſt of 
Anticnt Fables detcctive in the general 
Moral, do i ciiorge 'em with any d& 
fign of und-r ming the Intereſt, or 
Icf{ening the credit and eſtzem of Var: 
tuc. The Moral and the Pathetic were 
m their days diltind Branches of Tra: 
gedy. ( as we have already obfervd 
from Ariſtotle) of which their Poets 1n 
all probability made choice,according to 
the encyuragenent they ovſerv'd 'em to 
mcthvirch. If therefore wie find few 

Moral 
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Mora! Plays amongſt the remains of Mor«i 


thoſe extraordinary Perſons the Greek 


Tragedians, we may fairly preſume, that Arhen: 


they did not take at Athens, other- 
wife they wou'd have been more culti- 
vated. For this reaſon probably it was, 
that Ariſtotle took ſo ſlender notice of 
MoralTragedy,as not thinking 1t worth 
while to lay down rules tos the pra- 
ftice of that, which was no longer 1n 
uſe, or c{teem amongſt his Countrymen 
m his Ttme. Nor did this dil-eſteem 
of Mora! Plays proceed from any pro- 
penſity to, or Habit of Vice peculiar to 
that Age, which might grve 'em a dil- 
reliſh for Virtuous Entertainments. The 
ary of this is evident from ſeve- 
tal of thoſe Tragedies, which ſucceed- 
& at Athens, the Diiconrſe in which 
$frequently Moral and Inftrudtive, tho 
the Fable ir ſelf be not. But Moral Tra- 
dy not 'admitting fuch Incidents as 
were proper to move Terrour or Com- 
patron, the Springs of Paffion were 
wanting, and conſequently the Au- . 
Gence were but weakly aftefted with 


the uſe of one, and the power of rother ;,,.. 
Q fort 


Mor! F $104 
: atherick 
\uch ſort of repreſentations. abner; 


The Moderns, who were ſenſible of pt wifes 
by the Me- 
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ſort of Tragedy, have taken a hap 
Liberty of compounding (em, and: 
throwing the fmple Tragedy quite afide, 
ſtick altogether to an Implex kind, 
which 1s at once both Moral and Pathe- 
tick. Wherein they muſt to their ho- 
nour be acknowledg'd, to have made a 
conſiderable improvement of Tragedy, 
and to have had a ſingular regand tg 
Probity and Virtue ; which (wathout 
injuſtice to Antiquity, I may venture 
to affirm) had very little Intereſt inthe 
Fable before. Nor can the moſt par- 
peerick 7u- tial Admirer of the Artients, with any 


ft; CC nes 


\ 73:41» 16ecolour of Juſtice deny this| advan 
Aurients to the Moderns ; ſince neither Arsſtatle 
#5: nor Horace, amongſt all their excell 

Rules, and Obſervations for atk 
Writing, have taken the leaſt notice a 
Poetick Juſtice, which is now become 
* a5rs the Principal Article of the Dreams 
#16 xaxia which yueſtionleſs they wou'd never 
$ x4 have forgotten, had the Pradtice ofthe 


Sar wa7% Stage in their own, or preceeding Agt 
F<aw or even their own thoughts (i 

%.;., the neceſlity of it.Nay fo far is Ariſtotle 
Susoyias, PW WG ; : 

zz 2, from thinking * it a requiſite condinon, F 
<«er:a9 that be recommends * the misfortunes of 
Tws. 4 Perſon unhappy thro his miſtake , nd 
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bss Faxlt, 'as the moſt proper Sub- 
xt for Tragedy; which is diredly 
fite to this Rule, which re- 
wres, that the fortune of every one 
zou'd be adjuſted to his Merit, whe- 
ther good or bad. 'Tis true, Ariſtotle 
thinks, that 'tis inconfiſtent with che 
rd that 1s due to Mankind, to re- 
eſent ſuch revolutions in che Fortunes 
of Men, as ſhall make Perſons emi- 
nently Virtuous unhappy , or notori- 
oully wicked ſucceſsful and proſperous. 
But I don't find that he made their 
er Demerits the Standard, of im- 
ate Rule for Squaring their future 
Fortune. And if we conſider the exam- 
he produces to his own Rule, we 
perhaps be induc'd to believe, that 

he did nor infiſt upon a very rigorous 
obſervation of ic. For of his two in- 
ſtances, Oedipns was (as we have al- 
tady obſerv'd_) a yery virtuous Perſon, 
and Thyeftes, according to the traditions 
temaimng concerning him, a very wick- 
ed One. So that even while he is lay- 
ng down his Rule, he ſeems to indulge 


'2 latitude in| the obſervance, and to 


juſtifte any Liberties, that may be 
taken with it, by the Precedent of the 
| Q 2 | beſt 


fi 
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, beſt Play, not only of Sophocles, but of 
* | all Antiquity. ; 
i Mw Monlicur Dacier ( who, according 

: ---'* the humour of moſt Commentators, will 

9 0 Non? -» allow no [lips in his Author) {trains hard 

; Corneil'© to reconcile the examples to the Rule.He 
| 5 charges Monſieur Corzeille with making 


© an unjuſt exception, for want of under- 
j4 ſtanding rightly, the words «wagriar rus. 
I ſhall not undertake to Arhbitrate the 
point of Monficur Corneilſe's Learning, 
but I think his obſervation. juſt, and 
ver 1n full Force, and Monficur Dacier's 
anſwer, however Learned, no better 
than an Evaſion. In ennumerating the 
c00d qualities, and ſumming up. the 
Character of Oedzpns, Mr Dacier omits 
his Pzcty towards his Country, and 
placcs ' the ſervice of deſtroying the 
y:h4i2x to the account of his ambition, 
and the reward of the Crown tacked 
to it. His Piety I have already taken 
'# fufticient notice of elſewhere, and for 
11sambition let Sophocles anſwer, who 
tells us otherwile in the concluding 
Lines ; 
"Ol 3 (ikea Ter(TAY, X; Tv xa15 nBakroy. 
Ir 20 ##feted not baſe Popularity, nor 
O13 ted Fortune. 
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This may ſuffice to clear him from 
the imputation of Vanity and Ambi- . 
tion , with which Monſieur Dacier 
loads his Character, and added to the 
reſt, prove him an excellent Perſon; ene 
that,according to Ar:iſtotle,was too good 
to ſuffer in {o extraordinary a man- 

NeT. 

To digreſs no farther, I think we 7+ & 7 
are obliged to the Modern Tragick {* 4%»: 
Poets for the introduttion of Poetick ;@ © © 
Juſtice upon the Stage, and muſt own, 
that'they were the firſt that made it 
their conſtant aim to inſtruct, as well 
as pleaſe by the Fable. The Artrert; 

+ brought indifferently all {forts of (ub- 
my 4 the Stage, which they took 
Hiſtory or Tradition, and were 
therefore more ſolicitous to make their 
ſtories conform to the relation, or to 
the publick Opinion, than to Poetick 
Juſtice, or the Propriety of Tragick 
Action. By this means all hopes ot 2 
Moral was cut off, or if by chance the 
ſtory afforded any, we are more obliged 
to the Poets luck tor it, than to his 
Skill or Care. Thus the Moral, the 
higheſt, and moſt ſerviceable improve- 
ment that ever was, or ever can be 
Q 3 made 
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made of the Drama, 1s of Moders Ex- 
tration, and may very well be pleaded 
in bar'to all claim laid in behalt of the 
Antients, to preference in point of Mo- 
rattty, and ſervice to Virtue, as likewiſe 
i anſwer to all Objxaions made to. 
tle Manners and Conduct of the Mo- 
dern Stage in general. | * 

Mocern Thus the Modern Stage , againſt 
-.>---2 Which Mr Collier maliciouſly declaims 
z- ro: with ſo much bitterneſs, is upon ths 
! A account infinitely preferable to the 4- 
therians, which he commends and ad- 
mires, and that which he rails at as the 
bane of Sobriety, and the Peſt of Good, 
Manners, is prov'd the moſt commodt. ' 
ous inſtrument to propagate Morality, 
and the caſicit, and moſt palatable Ve- 
hicle to make Inſtruction go down with 
effett. But the Violence and Partility 
of ſome. obſerve no bounds of Juſtice, 
and admit of no check from Modeſty: 

_ or Reaſan. Burl ſhall take leave her, 
and paſs on to the Fable of Comedy, 
againft which Mr Co/er's ſpight is more 
particularly levelled. Wigs. 

The Fable of Comedy will give us 
yable of very little trouble, if we conſider right- 
07%. ly the Nature and Buſineſs ef this part 


pf 
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of the Drama. Comedy deals altogether 
in Ridicule, and its Sb; conf "M 
ly muſt be ſuch as affords matter of ridi- 
cotous Mirth. All its Machinations 
tend to the exciting that ill natur'd tis" 
tillation, which carries ſcorn and con- 
-tempt oo with it. Its buſineſs 18to 
corre, and hinder the ſpreading of 
Folly and Knavery, by making 'em ri- 
diculous, and to reform cals and 
Coxcombs by. expoſing 'em. + Ariſtotle 
therefore has has very judiciouſly de- 
fined Comedy Miungiy PavhoTiguy i, s 6d- 
T0 KaTd Tadar natier wg T7 aig Bard yahotey 
pbewy. The Imitation of the baſer ſort af 
People,nrot in all kinds of Villany,but in the 
ridiculonspart which is one ſort of Turpitude. 

The Action of Comedy muſt be ſuited © 


| tothe Actors, who are the baſer ſort of ;: com; 
People, and conſequently caft't be off -#« 
- any great importance either in its na-;,,. 


ture or effets, and therefore can afford 
no*extraordinary Moral. By the baſcr 
ſort of People, Perſons of low Extracti- 
on orFortune are not heremeant, buti/er- 
ſons who by their praftices andCon.1yct 
have expos'd themſelves ta Scandal and 
Contempt. From the Nature therctore, 
and quality of, the Actors nothing great 
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or generous can be expected fram Co- 
»e4y. The Duping of an old Knave, 
the cullying of a Coxcarmb, the ſtcaling 
of an Hcirels from a Mercenary Guat- 
dian, arc the uſual exploits of Comedy; 
wherein tho Gentlemen are ſomerunes. 
concerned, yet they are, or ought al. + 
ways to be ſuch, as haye ſome 
or other upon 'em, otherwiſe they are 
not fit for the buſineſs they are engaged. : 
in. Comedy ſeems to be deſigned to, 
reach Men Civil Prudence, and a conve- 
nient Management 17 , rc{pect gf one 
another, rather than any thing Rang 
Iity; and - their private duty, Ther 
their misfortunes and difgraces are all 
the immediate reſult of their own Fally - 
and Miſmanagemcnt, and may there- 
fore very well cauſe men to retle& upag: - 
that want of Wit and Caution, which, 
cauſed themſelves or others to milſcarry,. + 
and teach 'em to be more wary for the; - 
future ; but it wou'd hardly conter ahy 
Grace, or mend their Principles. 
The buſineſs of Comedy being ridi- 
| -cule, thoſe Vices only tall under ats 
15, correction, that are capable of being 
Folly :+- Made ridiculous, and thoſe only after 
proper 9a ſuch a manner as may raiſe Scorn and 
ney! [+ | Con- 


F 
(233 ) 
Contempt. For this reaſon Comedy ſeems 
to be more naturally diſpoſed = the 
cure of Mens Follies, than their Vaces, 
thoſe running more naturally into ridi- 
cule than thele,+*which are more apt to 
raiſe Indignation and Averſion, and arc 
the proper inſtruments of Tragedy. Not 
but that Vice too may ſometimes be 
ſcafonably coarreted in Comedy, but 
then it muſt| be join'd with, and wear 
the Livery of Folly, to help to make it 
ridiculous, and the obfct of Scorn, ra- 
ther than Indignation. 

Hence it will appear, what ſoit of ”..; 


Perſons are moſt proper to be employed rue ox: == 


in Comedy, which dealing altogether,; 
mn Stratagem and Intrigue , requires rm, 
Perſons of Trick and Cunning on one 
hand, and calie credulous Folks on the 
cher, otherwiſe the Plot will but go 
heavily forward.By this means all Cha- 
acters abſolutely pertc&t are excluded 
the Comick Stage. For what has a Ma 
ot pure Integrity to do with Intrigucs 
ot any kind ? He can't afliſt in the 
*xxcecution of any deſign of Circumven- 
202 without forfeiting his Charactcr : 
nd to bring| ſuch a Character Upon 
the Stage to be practic'd upon, 1s fiict 
Al? 
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an outrage to Virtue, that the moſ 


Sore hiftr- 
mity re- 
quired to 
qualifie a 

att er 
for Come- 
dy. 


XA Cyl; 
x0 a 
— 
pleaſure fi 
x. Comedy. 


licentious of our Poets have not dard 
ro venture upon it- 

I grant that 'tis neither neceſlary,not 
convenient, that all the Characters in (+ 
medy (ſhou'd be vicious,that were to abuſg 
mdiikind, with a ſcandalous repreſentati: 
on,But I maintain,that they ought all ty 
have ſome failing or 5 6h om 
'©m'for the buſineſs of the Place. Met 
Honour may be made uſe of to 
Knaves, as Knaves to cure Fools, but 
their honour ought not to be too ſtrait- 
laced, roo ſqueamiſh and fſcru 
They muſt be Perſors of ſome Liberty, 
that out of an over-niceneſs will-not 
balk a well laid deſign, and ſpall * 
Projet with too much honeſty. Men 
of Hononr may be men | of Pleaſure 
224, and mult be fo too, 'or we do 'em 
wrong to make 'em appear in ſuch 
Company ,| dS ( ome dy malt bring EN 
111fO. 

What othcr natural occaſion can be 
” aff oned for embroiling | a Gentleman 


. of Quality, with Ulurers, Pimps, Sharp- 


ers, filts and Bullies, bur the extrava- 
gance of his Pleaſures 4 which'they 


MN; Qll {cre wn their ſeveral CAPACITIES, 
1] us 
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The Uſurer with bis Wife, his Daugh- 
ter, or his Money ; the Pimp in his 
Intrigues ; the Jilt, the S r, and 
the Bully in their reſpe&ive Offices may 
affiſt His —_— and be uſeful En- 
gines 10 thoſe deſigns, where "tis not 
proper for himſelt to appear. Thar 
no Gentlemen but of this ſort ſhou'd 
&. brought upon the Comck Stage, 1 
nk, 1s ſo plain, as well from Ariſtotle's 
cfinition, as from the Nature and Bu- 
lneſs of the Place ; that he that diſ- 
putes 1t forfeits all Pretence to Judg- 
ment in theſe matters. I mean no Gen- 
tlemen of Wit and Senſe, but ſuch ay 
theſe, For Fools of what Quality 
lever are the proper Goods and Chat- 
tels of the Stage ; they are the wrecks , 
of underſtanding, which Poets, as Lords 
of the Mannor of Wit from imme- 
morial Preſcription, have an uncon- 
© Miflted Title to, and may diſpoſe of, as 
they (ce fit. 
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fiece ridiculous, and conſequently 
ought not to draw any Face that is fo 
tegular, as not to have ſomething amiſs 
es, reher in Feature or Complextion. To 
pv! 


A true Comick Poet like a good Droll ,_. . 
Painter, ought not to make his whole Prerry and 
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put a Geatleman of ſound Senſe ang 
perfe& Morals into Comedy, wou'd he 

as unnatural, as to draw Cato danci 
| amongſt the Boors at a Dutch Wedding, 
It does not therefore follow, that none 
but Rakes and Scoundrels muſt paſ; 
for Gentlemen in Comedy. A Gentle. 
man of Wit and Honour may be judj- 
ciouſly introduced into it, but he muf 
be a man of wild unreclaim'd honour, 
whoſe Appetites are ſtrong and irregy- 
lar. enough, to hurry him beyond hy 
diſcretion, and make him act again 
the Conviction of his Judgment on the 
return of his Reaſon. 'Such a 
racter as this no more is unnatural, than 
to ſec a drunken Gentleman frolicking 
with the Mob, or kitling a Lak 

BOY. 

+ c:4- | Nothing is more frequent than 'to 
© 7” meet in our common Converſation, and 
» _ affirs of Life, with Gentlemen of thi 
iort, who,*tho they may be Men of © 
ccllent Parts, Temper, and Principle 
yet in the heat of their Blood, and Pnde 
of their Fortunes, are apt to be byalſer 
a little towards Extravagance, and nc 
to! conlult the ſeverity. 'of Reaſon, C 
.. the exactnels of Jultice'on many oc 
{1008 
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fions, eſpecially in matters relating to 
their Pleaſures. 

What therefore 15 ſo common and 
obvious in the World, can't be unnaru- 
ral upon the Stage, 'bur by ufing it im- 
properly. |To put a Gentleman upon 
the Office of a Villain or a Scoundrel , 
or to make a Man of Senfe a Bubble 
or a Cully in the Concluſion, rs an 
abuſe to the Character, and a treſpaſs 
againſt the Laws of the Drama. If 
theretore the Poet employs any of this 
Character, he 1s obliged to grve him 
Succels, notwithſtanding the blemiſhes 
of his Charader. For, with all his 
Faults, he 1s the beſt, as well as the moſt 
conſiderable Perſon, that 'tis lawful for 
him to make bold with. And if he is 
at laſt brought to a Senſe of his Extra- 
vagance and Errours, and a reſolution 
ot amendment , the Poet has exerted 
his Authority to the utmoſt extent of 
tis Commiſſion ; and the Laws of Co- 
medy exact no more. 

Had Mr Collier known and conſi- 
derd ſufficiently the nature of Co-j7 £2 
meay, | am apt to think, that we had fate cox- 
never ſeen |his whole fourth Chapter, gms 
off $21ch rus altogether upon this mi- Comedy 

take « 
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ſtake, That no Liberties are to be mmdulg'] 
in Comedy, and that the principal Che 
raFers ought to be in all reſpeFs 
and without Blemiſh. That this a m- 
ſtake I hope is very plain from what 
has been already ſaid. But beeauſe 
Mr Collier has taken the pains to back, 
and affert this erroneous Opinion with 
2 tedious Harangue, and ſome fee 
ingly planſible Arguments, it may-'not 
be amiſs co abſtract one from t'other, 
and conſider the latter diſtintly, with- 
out amuſing our ſelves about his Pots 
4-14 of pous expretbions, and Formal Rhetorick. 
Ar Col. The whole Summ of Mr Coher'slons 
xn) ,. extravagant charge againſt. the Exghi 
n- Poets, eſpecially the preſent Comick 
Poets, againſt whom this Chapter ſcems 
to be particularly levelled, may be re 
duced to theſe two heads. 
iſt. That by making their Protago- 
niſts, or chicf Perſons Licentious or 
debauched they encourage. Vice, and 
Irrel;gion, and diſcourage Virtue. 
241ly. That the rich Citizens are of- 
ten repreſented as Miſers | and Cuck- 
_ olds; and the Univerſities | as Schools 
ot Pedantry.: and thereby Learmng, 
Induitry and Frugality ridiculed. s 
[ 
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Mr Colher,wwhoſe buſineſs all thro his 
Book is Invective, not Argument, lays 
himſelf forth with all ctheFomp of For- 
mal Eloquence, and .vehemence of Ex- 
preſſion, that he is able, to aggravate 
che crime,and amplifie the guilt af thePo- 
&s not to prove it. He 1s more follicicous 
© poſſeſs his Reader, than convince him, 
for that reaſon lets 4lip the circum- 
ſtance of proof as not very material, be- 
cauſe he found it wou'd tye him upto. 
ſtrict Argument, and cloſe Reaſoinng, 
which 1s not for his purpoſe, and inſdts 
upon the General charge of Debauchery 
and Impiety; which allowing him all the 
Liberties of Declamation and Harangue, 
give him ample Field-room to publiſh, 
and diſplay his Parts, and his Malice 
together 5 which he does moſt egregi- 
gioully, ang Flouriſhes moſt trium- 
phantly. Never did learned Recorder 
inſult poor Cylprit in more formida- 
ble Oratory, than he .does the 
Poets. 

'Tis true, he offers ſeveral inſtances in 
confirmation of his Afſertion, which he 
drawstrom divers of ourEzg/i/hComedies, 
which, with the untoward gloſs he purs 
upon 


(240) 
upon 'em, ſcem to favous his malicious 
purpoſe. Theſe I ſhall conſider in their 

- proper places, as far as is abſolutely re. 
quilite to our purpoſe, and leave the 
tarther juſtification of 'em to the Gene 
tlemen more immediately concerned , 

. who I ſuppoſe will not be wanting ts 
their own neceſfary defence: 2 

£49 His foft We {hall therefore proceed to the 

& 5 exi- examination of the main Branch of his 

"#1 '_ _ accufation, contained in the firſt Arti 

74-71 cle, which is the regle# of Poctrckh Jus 

#3-Þ ice, the enconraging of Vice with Succeſs; 

4M and the Diſcouraging of arty. 

- wala The whole weight of this Objettion 

"a turns upon this hinge, that the Protage- 

NM niſts, or chick Perſons in Comedy ate 

i generally vicious and ſucceſstul, which he 

L pretends to be againſt the Law* of Co+ 

"4 __  medy, which 1s to rewagd Virtue and 

5A puniſh Vice. Fhis objection, as he ob- 

terves, was (tarted by Mr Dryder againſt 
himſclt in his preface to. his Mock-Aſtro- 
 foger. But he objects agarnlt the anſwer; 
which Mr Dryden there makes to 1t. 

{hat he knows no ſuch Law conſtantly 

objerved in Comedy, either by the Antients 

or Modcyns. 


Fhns 
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This Mr Colhier calls a lame Defence, This Rule 
and I agree with him, tho we go upon |=" 

| different grounds. For I think Mr Dry- ture of 
den has clogg'd his anſwer with an <9*4y 


unneceflary reſtriftion, and by the over 
Modeſty of 1t weakned the ſuthciency 
of it. I grant, that the negle&, or 
contempt of a Law, does by no means 
deſtroy the Authority of it. But I ſhall 
carry it ſomething tarther, and ſay that 
no ſuch Law ever was at all obferv'd, 
or ſo much/aspreſcrib'd to Comedy. Nor 
do I herein truſt to the Strength of my 
own Memory, or preſume upon the ex- 
traordinary reach and extent of my En- 
quiries. But I draw this Conclution 
trom the nature of Comedy itfclt, which 
will admit of no ſuch Rule in the lati- 
tude Mr Drydez: propoſes, and Mr Col- 


her maintains it. 


Comedy, which dea!s altogether in Tri- g, jon »/ 


dicule, can take no cognizance of, and 
give no corrcction to thoſe Vices and 


Klamoralities which it cannot expole on 


that fide. For this. reaſon, the Sallies 
of Youth, and the Licentiouſneſs of men 
of Senle and Fortune,  unieſs they be 
uch as bring their underſtandings into 
ucſton, and make 'em ridiculous, how 
R ever 


I 
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ever unjuſtifiable, immoral; and offen- 
ſive.they may be to ſober people, eſcape 
che, cenſure of Comedy, becauſe they 

can't be tried in her way. | 
jy This Conlideration 1t was, that In- 
ms. arg ducd Terence and Plantws to indulge 
Terence' their Young Men fo far as they did, 
10w2 2.44 And aftord lo many in{tances of Favour 
p!- 5. - | tO 'vicious. young people,; as Mr Collier 
allows theydid- He 1s miltaken, when 
he fancies, that becaule thoſe Poets had 
a greater compaſs of Liberty in their Reli- 
gion, and that Debunchery did not lie 
ander thoſe diſcouragements of Penalty 
and Scandal with thewe. as it does with 
&s ; theretore their Poets indulg'd them 
{elyces in thoſe Liberties, | which other- 
wile they durit not have taken. Play 
tws and Terence, elpecially the latter, 
were nice | Obtcrvers ot! Mankind, and 
ereater Maſters of their own Art, than 
ro take an Improper Liberty, only be 
cauſe was net dangerous. Bur their 
Rel:g!0n, ralle as it was, and the Laws 
of their Country, which were very & 
vere at Rome 111 this Cale, requird {tri 
Morality, | and Regularity of Life. It 
therefore they had liſpetted, that theſe 
Ingulgences had tended any ways to the 


Debauck: 
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Debauching of their Youth, and the 
Corrupting of their Manners, they durſt 
not have ventur'd 'em 1nto publick view. 
Nor wou'd their Magiſtrates, ro whoſe 
Cenſure they were particularly ſubmit- 

ted, have ſufter'd examples of ſuch ill 
conſequence to have been produc'd 
openly. Betides, Cato, whoſe Virtue 


Was as fowre and aultere, and perhaps 


as great as Mr Colliers, was a great en- 
courager of 'em, which 'tis not proba- 
he wou'd have been, had he fmelt any 
luch dangerous Plot in 'em. So that 
the Authority of thele Precedents may 
ſtand, and be of ſervice, notwithſtand- 
ing the wide difference betwixt Heathen- 
iſm, and Chriſtianity, and Mr Collier's 
Opimon to the contrary. 


But Plant us and Terence have taken P! 
no {uch unjuſtiftiable liberties, as he ima- o_ſ [e- 


vines. They have copyed faithfully ;.:; 


Fm Nature, and their Draughts come C71 x; 


incomparably near the Life. No out-;. 
rge 1s done to the Original, by en- 
arging or contracting the Features, 11 
order to entertain the Audience with 
Monſters or Dwarts, but Humane Lite 
$ depicted in its true and juſt Proport1- 
on, It theretore the. Images, whuch 
R 2 their 
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tlieir Plays refle&, diſpleaſe any frowatd 
Cymic, the Fault is in the Face, not the 
Glaſs which gives a true repreſentation ; 
and he quarrels with Providence, whoſe 
Dn Mankind 1s, - if he diſlikes the 
fight. Any liberties therefore, which 
theſe Poers have taken, wherem Nature 
's not wrong, deſcend undoubtedly 
to all thoſe that ſucceed 'em upon the 
Comickh Stage, who have a right to all 
the Priviledges of their Predeceflors up- 


on the ſame terms. 


But Plantzs and Terence made their 
young fellows, as Nature frequently 
does, "wild and extravagant s at which 
Mr Collier is ſcandaliz'd , and af 
from their Judgment to 


O2in'n of Horace, who (h (he ſays) Was as good 


Horace 
£929u1r 'd ins 


Tudge of the Stage, as either of thoſe Co- 
medians, yet ſeems to be 0 of another opins- 

on, [et - {ee how far "the Precerged 
Horace for the drawing of youth in ge- 
neral differs from the Pra&tice of thoſe 
Comedians, Horace tells us, that #he 
goung Squire, as ſoon as be has PT of 
the yoak of a Tutor, 1s for Dogs and 
Hor/es, and W hores too, as appears by 
the lequel of his Character) thet he is 


Cerem# 
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Cerews in vitinm fletti, monitoribus aſper Arr. Poer, 


Otilium tardus Proviſor, prodigus ers, 
Sublemns , enpiduſque, & amata reli inquere 


PEernmx. 
Prone to Vice, Impatient of Reproof, 
Careleſs of things neceſſary, Prodigal , 
Proud, Eager, and Inconſtant in hjs De- 


ſores. 


This is not a bare charaQer, a ſimple Thr mw 


cn 59mg of the humours of young 


but 'tis a Precept, a Rule for : &.: 


um ro/draw 'em by. And therefore 
ought to include nothing contingent, or 
_unneceſlary ; bur every thing contain'd 
'51n it ought to be the inſeparable Ad- 
junct of the Species, tuch as a true Idea 
of the Generality cannot be given with- 
out, tho perhaps ſome Individuals may 
be-met with, that want it. Upon this 
rule let Mr Colher arraign theſe Authors 
if he can. For tho they wrote before 
Horace, and conſequently can't plead his 
Precept i in their detence, yet the obſer- 
vation of Nature was common to them 
with him, and the reaſon of the rule a5 
well known to 'em. I ſuppole there- 
fore, it Horace be made their }: udge | in 
'this caſe, they muit be acquitted, other- 
wiſe he will condemn himlelt. 
R 2 Bt 
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P. 149. But Mr Cother tells you, that Horace 
condeums the obſcenities of Plautus, and. 
tells you that Men of Fortune and Quality, 
in his time, wou'd not endure immodeſe 

. |, Jatire. 

Io This I believe 1s a diſcovery of Mr 

+»; p-«*Cgllier's own, tor I don't hind any ſuch 

o nn” accuſation in Horace; he-tells us, that- 

;y M-Col- be did by no means admire the Verſpfice- 

lier tion and Raillery of Plautus, as thew Am- 
ceſtors had injudiciouſly done, that his 

Numbers were not truc, nor . his Wit 


Gentile. 


F 


At noftri Proavi Plantinos, & numeros, & 
Landavere Sales, niminm patienter u- 
C2 IN 


cam Stulte) mirati : fi modo ego, 
V0s 
Scimms immbanum, lepido ſeponere ditto, 
Legitimumgq; ſonum digitis callemus, O 
arte- 


(Ne 


Here he excepts againſt the Numbers, 
and Raillery of Plautws, and arraigns 

_ the Taſte,and Judgment of their Anceſt- 
ors, that approved 'em. But I don't find 
that , he lays Immodeſty, or Obſcenity | 
co his charge. 


But 
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But this ſeems-to be a ſtrain in emu- 
lation of his famous Predecefſor Mr 


Parity of 


reaſoning 


bet v1 xt Mr 


Pryznne, whole Arguments and way of Pryan ar4 
Reaſoning Mr Collier inherits as wellas 21:57: 


quarrel, with a double portion of his 
Spirit. Mr Pryaaze was oftended at the 
appearance of Advefles upon the Stage, 
and in the Fervour of his Zeal finds it 
forbidden in Scripture ; Becaxſe, ſays he, 
$ Paul expreſsly prohibits Women from 
ſpeaking publickly in the Church., Mr Col- 
zer in 2 fit of Criticiſm ſomething like 
this. takes occaſion from this Paſſage of 
Horace, to (ſhew how apt a Scholar he is; 
and not to be behind hand with Mr 
Prywmnre, for a Reaſon, has recourſe 
to his uſual method of conſtruction, 
(in which we have already {een he has 
a fingular dexterity_) and converts Ho- 
race's Charge of 1nharmonious Verſe 
and Clowniſh Jeſts, ro Obſcenity and 
Inmodeſt Satyr. 


To cover this piece of Legerdemnin, 4rether 


he contounds this Paſlage with another 
as little to his purpoſe. Horace from 
talking of Tragedy proceeds to lay down 
ſome Maxims for the better regulation 
of the Satyre, then in ule upon the Ro- 
man Stage. Thele Sutyre were a fort 
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of Interludes introduced, betwixt: the 
Ads in Tragedy to refreſh, and divert 
the Audience. The Perſons repre- 
ſented were the Satyr; or Fax, or 
train of Bucchws or Pan ; Perſons fup- 
poſed to be of very looſe and virulent 
Tongues, and Ruſtick Behaviour. And 
accordingly the matter of theſe Poems 
was generally ſcandal, and Clowniſh 
raiſlery, in which to gain the applauſe. 
of the Mob, they often took {ſuch 
ſawcy Liberties in point of Scandal 
and Undecency, that the People of bet- 
ter Quality were offended at 'em. And; 
Horace aflures us, that the. Quality and* 
Mob cou'd never agree in their” Ver- 
did about” em. : 


Art, Pct. Sylois deduct caveant (me fudice) Faum, 
Ne, velut innati triviis, ac pene forenſes, 
Ant nimmm teneris juvenenter verſibus uns 


Aut immunda crepent, ignommioſaque ditta 
Offenduntur enim, quibus eſt Equus, © 
- ater, Q* res : 
Nec, fiquid fris ciceris probat, OF nuts 
emptor, 

Fequis accipmnt anim1is, donantve corona. 


But 
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"But what's all this to Plawtus and . 
Comedy, who never had any Dealings 
with theſe Satyre. | 
Afﬀter this notable exploit, he lann- 
ches out into the wide Sea of Poetry, 
and flouriſhes with the Character thar 
Horace gives of the firſt Poets, Orphens, 
Amphion, &c, whom he celebrates as 
the civitizers of Mankind; but as that 
affords little matter either of Honour or 
Reproach to theſe, that came 1o long 
after them, when the Muſes, tho they 
might have kept their Virtue, yet had 
; WJ loſt very much of them Power, and in- 
' WW ſtead of commanding the Pathions of 
their Auditors, were forced on many 
occaſions to comply with and ſubmit 
to their Whimſtes, and: humour their 
capriczous Appetites: It will be imper- 
tinent (whatever licence Mr Co/ter may 
allume_) to infiſt any longer upon a caſe 
no way Paralell. For this Character, 
which Horace beſtows upon thoſe Poets, 
was 1ntended asa complemenwsto Poetry 
in general, but not to reflect any honaur 
upon the Drama 1n particular, (much 
leſs Comedy, the more recent branch ot 
It) which was not invented till long 
after the time of Orpheus and Amphior. 
HS 
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Uſe of a His next uſe that he makes of. the 
chore, Authority of Horace, he draws from 
ze Horace. his Inſtrucions about the Office of 'the 
Chorus. The Chorus ( Horace tells us 
after Ariſtotle) ought to bear the part of 
an AFor, and take care to ſay nothing us 
coherent, or incongruows to the main de- 
ſign, but to make his Song of a piece with 
the whole. From hence (Mr Collier infers 
that) 'tis plain, that Horace wou'd hav 
10 immoral CharaFer have either Counte- 

'  nence or good Fortung upon the Stage. | 

00j22%7. But here he foreſees an Objettion, 
that the Chorus was left off in 
before Horace's time, and that theſe dr- 
re&tions muſt needs therefore be intend- 

ed for Tragedy. To which 


ar Col He anſwers, that the Conſequence is uot 
2er* ®* good. For the uſe of the Chorus -ir at 


ſwer. 


znconſiſtent with Comedy. | The Amtient 
Comedians had it. Ariſtophanes 1s an 
Inſtance. I know tis ſaid the Chorus was 
left out, in that which they call New Co- 
medy. 

Repl; toMy Had Mr Colher confider'd who 'twas 
box that ſaid this, he ought to have acqut 
© efed in his Authority ; but fince he 
ſo unwilling to confeſs, he muſt be 


convided, | and therefore we {hall en- 
ca- 
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deavour to prove the validity of the 
conſequence upon him. I ſhall trouble * 
the Readeft with the Depoſitions of but 
one Evidence, but he fhall be, like Con- 
ſcience in this caſe, Mz/le Teſftes. Ho- 
rece tells us, that the Old Comedy grew 
ſo intolerably abuſeve and ſcandalous, that 
4 Law was made to curb it, and that from 
that time the Chorus was flenc'd. 


Succeſſit wetws his Comedia, nogſme mult; 9 


Lande, ſed in vitium libertas excidit, & 
UNE 
Dignam lege regi. Lex eft accepta, Cho- 
| riſque 

Turpiter obticutt, ſublato jure nocends. 


This teſtimony of Horace 1s full a- _..., 
inſt Mr Collier, and a plain argument 014 Co- 
that he never intended his dire&ions for 2<4y- 


a Chorus for the uſe of Comedy. The 
horns in the Old Comedy had the great- 
ct freedom| of Speech, and took the 
boldett liberties of any part of the Play, 
and conſequently gave the greateſt ot- 
ence, and ſtood moſt in need of Cor- 
rection. And Horace ſeems to infinuate, 
that the Chorus was not only ſcanda- 
loutly offenſive, but that it was ex- 
prets- 


P!..ras of 
Aritos 
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preſsly filenc'd by Law , when he 
{ays, 
— Lex. eft accepta, Choruſque 
- Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocends. 


| As1f the whole Buſineſs of the Che. 
rus in Comedy had been Scandal, and 
the Law levell'd againſt the Chorns on- 
ly. The event juſtities this Expoſition; 
For after the Publication of the Lam 
againſt the Liberty of Scandal, which 
was grown ſo rampant in the Old G 
ava, the Chorus vaniſh'd, and apper( 
no more upon the Athenian Stage m 
Comedy, that we know of. 

This Mr Collier demes, and fortifts 
himſelf "ind his Afſertion with matter 
of Fact. For Ariſtophanes his Plutys 
75 New Comedy with a4 Chorus inf. 

In this Aflertion there are two mf 


7 ſtakes, which bemg Critical ones, 1 


[1ET. 
- don't much wonder at, becauſe they 


contribute towards making the Book 
Unitorm, and preſervy the Integrity 
'of the Piece. Yet he building with fo 
wich all Face upon 'em, twill be brt 
Charity tg let him fee,that his Founda- 
tiyn is tO) weak to ſupport the weight 


oft the {uperitructure he has lad upon 
17, The 


be ( 253) 
The firſt of theſe 1s, that the Plutws 
of Ariſtphanes 15 not New Comedy. 
2dly. That in the Plutus, there 1 


n0 Chor. 

The Learned (whom I ſuppoſe Mr 727% 
Cllier means by they) divide the Greek he Cd 
Comedy into three Claſſes, the Old, the Comedy 
Middle and the New ; not to mention 
that the Old Comedy it ſelf is ſubdivided 
ito two Ages ; the latter of which 
commences with Cratizrus, who firſt 
diſtinguiſht the Parts, diſpoſed the Ads, 
and fixt the riumber of Actors ; and 
comprehends Expolis, Ariſtophenes, and 
the reſt of, the Comick Poets till the 
conclation | of the Popular Authority, 
and the beginning of the Oligarehy, 
from which time to the time of Alex- 
axder, that which is now called the 
Middle Comedy flouriſhed, till Menran- 
der, and the Poets of his time, Phzle- 
mon, Diphilus, Apollodornus, and others, 
me altered the Face of the Commk 

age, and |introducd that which 1s 
« | 20w call'd the New Comedy. 

By this Diyifion, which 1s both juſt, z; 
tf and accurate, the Plutrs falls to the "Y "E 
n || ſhare ofthe Old Comedy ; to which, g, 


| Potwithſtanding the deviations therein 
from 
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from the former Practice of Ar:ſtophanes 
| it does moſt properly belong. But if 
Mr Col lier will have the Plutus of 4; 
flophanes to be the firſt ſtep towards the 
Reiormation of Comedy at Athens, | 
ſhall not much diſpute the matter with 
him. Becauſe he has in-, that abridged 
himſelf of,much of that Liberty,\ which 
he has uſed in his former Plays. Bur 
granting even this, Ar:ſtophares can at 
moſt bur lead up the Van of the 
Middle Comedy ; and 1s very far diſtancd 

by | the New. 
For tho Ariſtophanes has in ſome 
1.” mealure altered his Conduct in his Ple- 
1 tus, yet he retains abſolutely the Form 
and ſtamp of the O!4 Comedy, and me 
trenches only ſome offentive Liberties. 
The Fable of the old Comedy was alto- 
gether Chimerical, and the. Charadtets 
Romantick and Whimſical, neither of 
cm: drawn from the Obſervation of 
Nature , or the bulincts of Humane 
Lite, but pumpt out of the extrava- 
rance of the Poets Brain. | The Sparit 
ot theſe Entertainments conſiſted in the 
Piquancy of the Raillery and Jelts, 
and! the boldneſs of the Scandal, | in 
which they took cxcefirre Liber- 
LIES 
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ties with particular Perſons, eſpecially 

the Chorns, and to which the ſucceſs 

of 'em was wholy owing. Cratines is Charters 
ſaid co have been very bold, and to!" 
have taxed people freely by heir names, polis, and 
withour mucing the matter, (I had —_ 
almoſt ſaid without Fear or Wit) and bmw dif 
charged them with all ſorts of Crimes,””* 
without reſpect to Perſons. Enxpolis 

was ſomewhat more diſcreet, couching 

real Crimes and Perſons under fham 
Names, and laſhmg his Fellow Citizens 

on the backs of feigned Offenders. 
Ariſtophanes was tre uenely no leſs plain 

than Cratinus in bor to Names, but 

his Wit was of another ſort, leſs Sullen 

and Chagrine. He turned all into Jeſt, 

and bantered thoſe things, which the 
others reprehended after a manner more 
ſcrious aud ſevere. 

Menander and the New Comedians New co- 
tormed their Models after a very diffe- 7 %-» 
rent manner. For having particularly j,, ; 1.5 
Scandal, which had given fo much O14. 
Offence in| the O/d4 Comedy, they began 
to furniſh themlclves rod Obſervation 
and Experience, rather than Invention, 
and to employ their Judgments more 
than their! Fancics. T hey raifed che 
[TCUCTUIE 


Plurus 
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ſtructure of their Plays upon the Four- 
dations of Nature, and made the la, 
gues of the World, and the common 
Aﬀairs of Life the Subjedts of 'em, and 
the different orders of Mankind. A 
hard Father, a difficult Maſter, a wild 
Son, a crafty Servant, _ an impudent 
Pandar, a Mercenary Courtezan, _., 
a Captive Virgin, were the moſt uſug} 
Characters ; which being oppoſite ta, 
and concerned with one another, (fe 
the Plot naturally to work, and give 
occalion to ſet all the Whecls of the 
Machine a going. 

This may ſuttice to give us an Idea 
of the difference between the Old G- 
medy.and the New, and to convinc ed. 


that the Plutus of Ariſtophanes, W 
deals altogether in ns De-, 


figns and ſurprizing Events, and warks. 
by Unnatural Machines to a 'Chimerical, | 
Romantick end, is not New Comedy 

tho the Poct contrary to his Cuſtom 
makes uſe of Feigned Names, and lays 
alide the Chorus. For tho theſe Inno») 
vations be* here made in Comedy, yet 
both the matter and the Form (where- 
11 Confiited the main diftcrence between 
t1e0!d Comedy and the New ) remain- 


mg 
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ing tilt the ſame with- the reſt of his 

Plays, it can by no means be admitted 

into the New, both matter and form 

of which were different, if not diredtly 
oppoſite 'to the former. For in the Old 5: of 
Comedy they proceeded from Generals ** gh 
that were Chimerical and falfe;to argue :/-./ar. of 
particalarsthat were real and true:[n the**N-v 
New from Particulars that were imagi-**"* 
nary and falſe,they reprehended Generals 

that were real. The Old Comick Poets 
generally deviled fome extravagant and 
unnacural , or at leaſt improbable tale, 

Into which they took occaſion to thruſt 
particular Facts and Perſons that were 

real, and well known. The New made 

uſe of ſuch Intrigues and Perſons as 

were frequent and tamiliar amongſt 
Mankind, - and thereby corre&ted the 
common Faults, {uch as Avarice, Fraud, 

&c. bat copyed neither the Actions, 

nor Manners of Individuals; and fo 
reflected | not particularly upon any 

One. The firft refembled a Limner, 

that cou'd copy the Features of a Face, 

but cou'd only draw Individuals like, ye 

cou'd not deſign ; the latter a true Hi- 

ſtorical Painter, that aint rather at ex- 


preſſing the Manners , and Paſſtons 
C& of 
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ot Mankind than the countenances 
In whoſe pieces you ſhou'd not a 
a Thouſand meet one Face, that you 
diſtinctly knew, yet none but what 
were natural and ſignificant, and ſuch 
25 you muſt acknowledge you (aw 
every day. The difference therefore 
betwixt the Old Comedy and the New 
15 as great and evident, |as betwixt the 
Paintings of Raphael Orbin, or Michal 
Angelo, and thote of Sir Anthony Va 
"dike, or Sir Peter Lely. I ſhall nt 
therefore inſiſt upon thoſe lefler diffe- 
rences of Phraſe and Metre, thoſe ak 
ready given, being fſuthcicnt to 1nform 
a'very indifterent Judge. 
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However, as Ariſtophanes has in this 
Play varied his Condu& in ſome thi 
of...» from the Practice of the reſt of the 
Millie Old Comedians, and of himſelf 1n bs 


CT, I #: 216 
f 3. /s 


Ix 


former Picces, he teems to ch 

the firſt place in the Middle Comedy, 
which the Learned have found it ne& 
cetiary to diſtinguiſh boch from the 
0/4 and the New. Becauſe ſeveral ak 
_ terations were made in Comedy 

which perhaps the Omithon of the 
Loris Was none of the leaſt confiders: 
ble, ver neither the Model or Defign 


wer 
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were totally changed till the time 
of Menander, and his Cotemporaries. 
Colhier's ſecond nuſtake 1n relation *% Chorus 

to the Plutus of Ariſtophanes is, that it 3, 
has a Chorus in't. If he means that there 
$4 part in this Play,which 1s ſuſtained 
by 2 Perſon or Perſons under the name 
of Chorws, Matter of Fact is directly 
for him: | But if he thinks that there 1s 
any (ach thing as a true Chorws 1n 1t, it 
1s 2S plain againſt him. This matter will 
afily be decided, it| we conſider the 
Nature, and Office of a Chornxs in the 
01d Comedy. bs 

The Chorus in Comedy, was a Perſon Off: of che 
conſiſting of divers, either Men or Wo- _—_— 25 

. cay. 

men, or both, and afliſted in two Ca- 
pacities. One as an Actor, or Party 
concern'd to promote and carry on the 
main deſign, and help forward the 
Aﬀtion of the Play, which is common 
to the Chorus with the other Adcors, 
and does not diſtinguiſh it from 'em. 
The other, as the Poet's Repreſentative, 
to” make the Parabaſes, or Tranſitions 
rom the AQors, (with whom only as 
mn Actor the Chorus is concern'd ) to 
the Gods, or to the Audience. To the 
Gods, to invoke their Aid, or celebrate 
I 4 their 
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their Praiſes, as the occalion ſuggeſted. 

'To the Audience, to inform 'em of 

what was ſuppos'd to paſs extra Scenam 

bchind the Scenes, to make the Atifh 

ot 'the Play entire, or to make refletti- 

ons on what paſs'd upon the Stage for 

the Inſtrufion of the Audience, and to 

tax the evil Prafices of ſuch Citizens 

25 were obnoxious to the Poet, and 

'the Publick. This was the part by 

which it at leaſt gave offence, by the 

diforderly liberties which it cook ; and 

ſometimes to acquaint the Audience 

with the Poet's hopes and fears, hi 

acknowledgments and complaints, which 

laſt part of "the buſineſs of the Chorus 

is anſwer'd by the Prologue 2mong the 
Romans. 

Ze parts . T ſhall not trouble the Reader with 

(ſ2.-1% the Grammatical VIV zon of the partsof 

er:.-:e25 the Chorus, (viz.) Ode, Antode, Stre- 

Se han), > and Antiſtrophe, &c. which Genity 

nothing to the point before us. | But! 

ſhall defire the Reader |to take notice 

that in the Plutus of Ariſtophanes, this 

part which alone conſtitutes the Ofhce, 

apd Buſineſs of a Chorus, and which 

only diftinguiſhes 1t from a common 


AGor 1s entirely omitted, - The Chorn: 
in 
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in this Play appears but as.an ordinary 
Actor, and addreiles irfclt to the other 
Actors only, comes on, and - goes off 
without once ſinging or ſpeaking apart 
from the reſt. The Chorrns therefore, 
as it 1s called, in this Play might more 
properly have been perſonateg by a fin- 
gle man, and called by any other name, 
lince it- performs nothing of the Of- 
ice. 

The Obſervation of this detect of the 
Eſlential part of the Chorus, made the _ 
Learned * Fulius Scaliger think, that kan 
this Play had bedn caſtrated, and that Plury | 
the Chorus (which he confelles to be--9' der 

. X 1Qcrantur, 
wanting_) was not omitted, but taken, & a: 
away ſince the writing of it. But whe-libi mone» 


ther jt were, as Scaliger (uſpets, taken bamus : 


C 1ta ramen 

ont after it was finiſh'd, or omitted 1nur non 0+ 

the writing, 15 not very maternal ; tis AK 6 

plain we have it not,and 'tis very pro- vibrate. 

bible that 'twas theAuthor's own fear of Foeric 

offending, that depriv'd us of it; the, 7 

want of which caution -10 his B«TTa: 

colt Critizies Ins Lite. For had the 

Chorus of the Plutys ever been made 

pnblick, 1 ſee noreaſon why that, as 

well as the reſt of his Chor:, ſhould not 

2ave becn tranſmitted to us. I would 
X : / 


SI : he 
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adviſe Mr Collier in the next Greek Play 
he cites, to read farther than the Liſt 
of the Perſons of the Drama. . For-'tis 
apparently negligence, that has led him 
into this Errour, and made him think, 
that becauſe he tound a Chorus there, it 
muſt needs be mn the Play, which he 
would not have allow'd to be alegit- 
mate Chorus, had he read the Play, and 
known the buſineſs of a Chorrns. Tis 
yet in his Ele&ion which excuſe ſhall 
. ftand tor him. 

_ Mr Collier's Inſtance therefore fagmihes 
nothing to his Argument, becaule it 
does not prove a Chorus conliſtent with 
the New Comedy. | 

1{t, Becauſe the Plutus 1n which he 
inſtances 15 not New Comedy. 
2dly, Becauſe (tho it were New C0- 
medy), 1t has no Chorus- 
$0 that, I ſuppoſe, we, may lay the 
| Aorny of Ariſtophanes alide in this 
cale. 
We ſhall not trouble the Reader with 
a particular of the Fables of Ar:/topha- 
mes, Which are ſo extravagantly Ro- 
mantick, that 'tis impoſſible they ſhould 
be edifying. And therefore I ſuppoſe 
Mr Col/lzer will not play the Morality 
0)! 
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of the Greek Comedy upon us from that 

Quarter, | 

| But he precceds to prove the contt- 7-5 cv, 

nuance of the Chorus in Comedy by an j,,, +... 

oblique Interence from Ar:ftotle, who fiorl-. 

> BN lived after this Revolution of the Stage, 

; (yet) mentions nothing of the onn(ſron of P. I 59. 

| WW te Chorus. Bur in Mr Colliers opini- 

\ Wl on, rather ſuppoſes the comtinuance of it, 

| b ſaying the Chorus was added by the 
Doderweniis long after the Invention of 
Comedy,” 

Here the Silence of Ariſtotle concern- #inee o/ 
ng the omittion of the Chorus in Co- - gx et 
medy, 15 made an Argument of thei :/.- c-/* 
Continuance of it ; and by an odd tort 
of Sophiltry, he concludes, that becauſe 
he has taker notice of the firſt Inſtitu- 

_ tion of ir, he mult nces do the {ame 
for the difule ot 1c, had he been ac- 
quainted with 1t. | 

By the ſame way of arguing he might 
have prov d, that Ariſiophanes was the 
the lait of the Comic Poets: betore Ari- 
ftotle, becaule he has made no mention 
of any that ſucceeded him ; and yet 
we arc {uthciently inform'd, that there 
were divers between Ariſtotle and Ari. 


ſtophanes, 3» 
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Renion of Bat if at this diſtance we muſt needs 
” a6 | be conjetturing at reaſons, for that 
#-e' Which paſsd fo long ago, a much more 
"29% natural account may be given of this 
Silence, than that which Mr Collier 
{trains to hard for. Ariſtotle was a man 
of! extraordinary Capacity and Judg- 
ment, and did not talk fo impertinently 
as Vir Ce//ier tuppoles he weald have 
donc, it hethad had opportunity. 4 
riſtotle, 1n his Treatile of Tragedy,gives 
2. «::02 @ VETY brict account of the Rite and 
«cb» Riſe Progrets of the Drama, and as his fab- 
7  j& obliged him, tells us, that the two 
Branchcs, Tragedy and Comedy, aroſe 
both - trom the fame Spring, ws. the 
Hymns ro Bacchus, the tormer. from 


the Dithyraz/bi, which contain'd his 
Cap. 4+. | Praiſes and Exploits, the latter from 
* 5 4% ww the ve p2x2ms, a fort of obſcene Songs 
76 Ts composd ot the ſame Deity, which in 
$zaMt conformity to the Law were ſtill con- 


v7 5 tinued his tumc in the Villages. 
16 2, In the next Chapter he proceeds to 
& $rews. DC Detinition of Coxpedy, In order to 
7:1 264.74. 1luſtrate che difference betwixt that and 
he. | 1ragedy ; and then mtorms us, that 
{7 the frit ſteps towards the reducing 
1». | Comedy to Form and Order, were made 
In 
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in the dark, and the marks of 'em too 


far obliterated to be trac'd backwards, 
through publick neglect, that 'twas 


' Jong e're it came to. be Aded at 


the Expence of the Publick. For that's 
the meaning in this place, of the Ma- 
eiſtrates giving the Chorus, that 1s pay- 
mg the: Aﬀors. For he immediately 
ſ{ubjoyns, that all before that time were 
Volunteers 1n this Service, that 1s, acted 


gratis. 
In this account of the growth of ity of 
Comedy, Ariſtotle according to his uſual *"*®ote, 


Method, is very conciſe, and does not 
make one ſtep out of his way to gratifie 
any Curiotity, which he forefaw 'that 
lome of his Readers might have. - But 
Mr Coffzer, who reafons after a man- 
ner very difterent trom the Philoſopher, 
woud lead him a Wild Goofe Chale 
quite out of his road, to tell when the 
Chorus in Comedy was filenc'd, tho 'twas 
nothing to his purpoſe, and along way 
from [11s Text ; or force him to contels 
2g2in{t his Conſcience that he knows 
nothing of the matter. But Ariſtotle, 
who was a better Judge than Mr Cof/er 
of what was proper and necellary ro 
his ſubject, reſerves this point to ano- 
(117 


A parti: 
cular Trea- 
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ther occaſion, - and 1n the preceding 
Chapter reprimands the unſeaſonable 
Curiolity and Impatience of thoſe, that 
require deciſions out of Time and Or. 
der. - Which had Mr Collier carefully 
read, this Argument probably had been 
{uppreſs'd. Fl | 

However, tooblige him witha little 


«ſ: of Co- ſcratching where it itches, I muſt de- 


medy writ- | 
rex by Ati fire him to take notice, that at that 


ſtokle, buz 
loft. 


time Ariſtotle” had actually written, or 
deſign'd at leaſt to write another Book 
concerning Comedy in particular, and 
therefore prudently forbore to uſe thoſe 
Materials here, which he knew woud 
be.more ſerviceable in another place. 
This Book has been long oſt, and 
therefore there lies no Appeal to it an 
this occation. Yet becauſe he has ſach 
a mind to make Ar:ſtophanes the Father 
of the New Comedy, we'll ſtretch a 
point farther than we are bound by the 


| Laws of Polemicks ; and to ſhew that 


we are fair' Adverſaries, point him out 
a Play, that may perhaps fcrve his turn 
{omewhat better than the Plutus. The 
Cocalus, one of the laſt Plays of Ariſte- 
phanes, Which 18 loſt, 1s {aid by fome 
learned m21 to have been the _ 

which 
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which Menander copyed exactly, and 
took his delign of the New Comedy 
from. If this be true, Ariſtophanes may 
in ſome ſenſe claim the New Comedy 
25 his Iſſue. But then Mr Cofher muſt 
not ſay a word more of the Chorus. For 
tis certain that Merander uſed none; 
and very probable, that the Corals 
had none neither, if that were his Mo- 
del. 
By this it may appear, that whether Chorns 
a Chorus be conſiſtent with New Comedy ”* <ndy 
or not, it was not uſed in it by the Comedy 
Antients, Nor was it indeed fit to be 
uſed according to the liberties of Ar:- 
fiophanes- And we may conclude from 
the practice of all Ages and Nations e- 
ver {ince, that they thought thoſe Free- 
doms eſſential to the Chorus of Comedy, 
when they choſe rather to lay it wholly 
aſide than to Feform it. If Moliere has, 
after two thouſand years diſcontinu- 
ance, ventur'd to bring a Chorus again 
upon the Comick Stage, I don't find that 
lus pertormances of that kind have any 
extraordmary effect, or that they ſtir 
uw many Imitators to follow his Exam- 
ple. Moliere was arrived at the ſecond 
[Infancy of his Poetry, and might want 
thole 
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thoſe helps to keep his Plays upon their 
Legs, which by the firſt Comick Poets 
were made uſe of to.teach theirs to go 
upright. His more vigorous produdtt- 
ons {corn'd thoſe Crutches, which the 
Iſle of his old Age, that brings the 
Infirmities of its Parent along with it 
into the world, is forc'd to have re- 

courle to for its ſupport. 
Chorus But to what end wou'd Mr Cohrer 
a introduce the Chorus into the Ernglib 
for the Co- Comedy 2 We have no Hymns, no An- 
mea therrs to be ſung upan the Stage 5 nor 
gland. no Myfic, or Dancing, byt what is as 
well or better perform'd by the ordina- 
ry Method now in ule, than 1t could 
be by 2 Chorus. The main buſmeſs of 2 
Chorus 1s cut off by our Religion,and the 
reſt render'd uſeleſs and unneceſſary, by 
_ the method and di{pofition of our Co- 
medies. Something like if we have ſtill 
in uſe, tho not in our Theatres, yet at 
our Puppet Shews ; where 'Chorns (tands 
betorc the Scenes, and explains to the 
Speftators what they ſce, and informs 
em | what ' ſhall happen afterwards , 
makes his Wiſe refleFions on what 1s 
paſt,, and ſometimes enters into Dia- 
» \Iogue with his little aFors, as a Party 
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concern'd, and talks to the purpoſe like 
one of them. This is exattly the Of- 
fice of a Chorus, and therctore I don't 
fee why the fellow that diſcharges ir 
mayn't wear the Title ; cxcept it be, 
that the Authors of that tort of Drama, 
are generally too 11literate to know 
trom whence they originally tercht their 
Precedent. Here is nothing of the du- 
ty of a Chorus omitted,except the Sirg- 
ing. Nancing,and Idolatrous Part, which, 
as we have already obſerv'd, are all er- 
ther better ſupply'd otherwiſe, or ablo- 
lutely inconliſtent with our Religion 
and Stage. 


Mr Colter indeed feems to afitgn the Finiicx 
a/hencd tte 


Chorus another Office. He wou'd have 


it to be a fort of Monitor, or Chaplam, > Coi- 
to the Play, to preach to the Audience, l<:- 


and correct the Ditorders of the Stage. 
This 1s a new Function, for which 1 
doubt he can produce no warrant trom 
Ariſtophanes, or Precedent from Molzere. 
Tis an Offige of his own creating, and 
theretore he wou'd do well to execute 
It a while himſelf, to inſtruct the Play- 
ers, and teach 'em the knack of Preach- 
ing, in| which they ar=s| yet uncxer- 
cis'd. 
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But all this Torrent of Miſreaſoning 
and falſe Rhetorick flows from one 
Spring, one Ortginal Error has branch'd 
itfelt out thus amply. Mr Collier knows, 
that the bufeneſs of Comedy 3s to inſtru] 
by example ; and he miſtakenly” ima- 
gines, that theſe ought to be Examples 
tor: Imitation. Whereas, 1t he conſ- 
ders the nature of Comedy, he will find 
juſt the reverſe of this tancy to be true. 
For, as we have already! taken notice, 
it can employ no pertectly upright 
Characters, - and conſequently can at- 
ford no Examples, but tor Caution. 
Nor 15 Comedy therefore;to be thought 
impertect, any more than the Law, 
which makes no other proviſion for 


Actions, than by puniſhing Vice and 
Villany. What Mr Collier objetts in 

this,cale 1s groundleſs, that the Poets, 
by dreithing up an imperfect , or de- 
bauch'd Ch aracter, with the embelliſh- 
ments of Wit and Senſe, * and other 


good Qualities, and crowning it with 


Succeſs at laſt, pave the way to Licen- 
tioutnets and Debauchery,, For, whe- 
ther! thee Poet brings ſuch 1 Character 
tO allvliuny! B ofoltitzen ot Reforming at 
b F t. 
k if 
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laſt, or not, which yet they generally 
do, 'tis evident, that the ſucteſs which 
attends 1t, 15 not given to the Licenti- 


onſneſs, but to the Wit and Senſe, or 


other good Qualities, which are pre- 


dominant in the Chara&ter. He there- 
fore that can take-Succeſs ſo beſtow'd, 
and circumſtantiated as it 1s uſually in 
Comedy,for an encouragement to Debau- 
chery muſt have a very depravd Ap- 
prehenſ1on. | 

But Mr Co/her is implacably enrag'd ** 


at the' Poets, for mixing ſach Beauries c,, 


and ſuch Blemiſhes in one Piece ; . and 
1s 1n a Pannick Fear, le{t the Beauty of 
the whole ſhou'd tempt Folks to ape 
the Deformities of it. This 15 as ridi- 
culous an Apprehen(ion, as 1t any awk- 
ard Fellow ſhou'd ſce a Ber in all his 
Glory with dirty Shoes, and ſhou'd 
fancy that he made that ſplendid Fi- 
cure purely by virtue of the dirt upon 
his Shoes, and reſolve never to have 
his own clean'd again. A fine Face, 
with a caſt of the Eyes, may move the 
Beau's and the Ladies to with for ſuch 
Features, a1 ſuch a Complexion, yet 
It wou'd| frarce win 'em to endeavour 
to ſquint like it. VWhateyer Mr Collier 
may 
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- may think, the Underſtanding -of our 


T'> "res 
Trongtuljy 
accu[cd by 
EM. 


Youth is ftot {o very depreſs'd and low, 
but they can very readily diſtinguiſh 
between the obvious Beauties, and De 
feats of 2 Charafter, and are not to he 
tool'd like Dottrels into | a vicious Imi- 
ration. If a Man ſhou'd know a Pick 
pocket that was an excellent Accountant, 
or a Foreer of falſe Notes that was an 
incomparable Writing-magſter, mt were 
very. calie, and very commendable, for 
ary one to imitate their. good Quali- 
ties, without recerving | any taint or 
impreſſion from their Roguerics. 

However, Mr Collier obſerves 2bun- 
dance of Licentiouſneſs and: Impurty 
in the world, and is refolv'd to lay it 
all at the doors of the Theatres. He 
tees up and down-a great number of 
hgures like thoſe that ar&expos'd upon 
the Stage, and he wiſely concludes, 
that the Models muſt needs be taken 
trem thence, and that theſc men are 
but the Players apes, which is direttly 
contrary to the Truth. For theſe are 
the Originals, of which thoſe upon the 
Stage are but the Copics, the Images, 
which that, like a Glafs, retle&ts back 
Upon cm 
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Chorus, or no Chorus, Mr Collier 5: Senſe ' 
puſhes ſtill forward upon the miſtaken, ;, ne. 
Corky of Horace z and maintains ob, 


that Horace having expreſsly mentioned 
the Beginning and Progreſs of Comedy, 

Totes himſelf more fully. He dei 
4-Poet to form his work upon the Precepts 


of Socrates and Plato, ju the Models of ®. 151 
' Moral Philoſophy. This ws the way to 


preſerve Decenc '', and to alſz ign a proper 
Fate and Behaviour to every Character. 
Now if Horace won 4 have his Poet g0- 
vern'd by the Maxims of Morality, he 
muſt Week him to Jobriety of CondutF, 
ed a juſt Deſiribution of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. , 


To try the validity of this Argu- 


ment, we maſt have» recourſe to the 
Original, which will ſhew us tome mi{- 


application, and ſonic miſtake of Ho- 
race's meaning in tlus ſhort Paragraph. 
MrCo/lier links this advice of Horace un- 
mediatcly to his account of theRiſe an! 
Progreſs of Comedy 3 and that he may 
appropriate it ſolely ro Comedy, skips 
over a tranlttion of twenty lines, by 
which the Poet arnficially paſles tron 
the particular of Comedy to Poetry in 

general Z 


< 
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general ; and takes occaſion to ſay,that 
4 good Poet onght to be a wiſe Man, and. 
acquainted with the Writings of the Phi. 
lojophers. For Socrates appears 1n this 
place as the Repreſentative of the: whole 
Body of Morel Philofophers, and not 
tor himſelf and Plato only.,as Mr Collier 
1magi1nes. 


Hr. Arr. © Seribendi reFe ſapere eſt Prencipinm & 
Pt. Foms. 
' Rem tibi Sorratice ' poterunt- oſtenaere 
charte. | 


/ The reafon of this he unmediately 
lubjoyns, which will alſo make theap- 
plication for us. For, ſays he, The 
min that knows what is due to bis Conn- 
try, and his Friends, his \'obligations 0 
Parents and Kindred, the Laws of Heſ- 
prtality, and the duty of @ Senator, « 
Judge, and a General, &wows enough to 
erable him to do Juſtice to every Cha- 
racter. | 


2ur didicit Patrie quid debeat,e qnrd 
| Anmcit : 

LY no fit amore Parens, quo Frater 4 
mandus & Hoſpes, 

Lud 
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Nyod fit Conſcripti, quod Fudicis offi 

| cimm, qut 
Partes in bellum miſs ducis : ille pro- 
fe@o 


Reddere perſons ſcit comvenientia cniq;; 


This Liſt of Qualifications ſeems 
prepar'd only for Tragick and Epick 
Poetry. Comedy, which concerns none 
bur the lefſer Intrigues of Mankind ,and 
the private Aﬀairs of particular Fami- 
lies, or Perſons, has no dealings with 
the Publick, or its Magiſtrates ; and 
therefore does not ſeem*to be compre- 
hended' it the aim of theſe direQtions. 


Yet, if Mr Collier will have it inclu- 7” ; 


Y 


A... 


it was affeted in particular upon a fair Mo*' 


expoſition. ' Bur that method wou'd 
not ſerve his turn. For Horace in this 
paſſage, does not advife the Study of 
Morality, but Peliticks, which could belt 
fatisty demands of this nature. He did 
not expect that the Poets ſhou'd tye 
their CharaFers up to ſevere duty, 
and make every one a@ up to the ſtrict 
Rukes of Morality, and be guided by 
the ditates of right Reaſon and Juſtice, 
or otherwiſe to puniſh 'em always in 

4 {2 propor- 


Or 


ded, he oaght to have ſhewn how far cica!, =: 
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proportion to the Deviations they made 
from 'em, as Mr Collier 1n{inuates. Al 
- that he requir'd was, that 2 Poet ſhou'd 
know how it became the ſeveral orders 
of men to behave themſglves in civil 
Societies, according to their reſpeCtive 
Ranks, Degrees, and} Qualities 3 that 
they might thereby be quality d to give 
diſtinct Images of every kind, whether 
good or bad, without mixing of Cha- 
racters, or confounding Ideas. Rednm 
eſt Index ſu, © obliqui, was his Rule 
1n this caſe, and 't1s a true one, a ri 
notion of things will certamly difco- 
vcr a falſe one. For this he advis'd his 
Peet, ro conſult the Philoſophers, and 
to dive into the political | Reaſons of 
thele matters, without which thex 
view of 'em wou'd be but ſuperficial and 
contus d, | | | 
Yer atter all he gave him very large 
Priviledges, and extended his Charter, 
' as far as the obſervation of Humane 
Nature, he allow'd him the liberty of 
faying any thing that Providence laid 
bctore him, provided he kept-cloſe to 
thc Original. To this end he bids 
him look upon the Examples that men ſet 
him in their Lives and Manners, and 
thence 
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thence learn to draw true pitures of Man- 
hind. 
Reſpicere exemplar vits, morumq; ju- 
bebo. 
Dodtum Imitatorens, &* weras hinc d us © 


CEre VOCeS, 


The Mores, or Manners here menti- Manners 
oned by Horace, are the Poetical, not = * 9 he 
Mord, the diſtin&tion betwixt which js dia. 
Mr Collier very well knows, as appears 
by his making uſe of it, when tis for 
his turn, tho he wilfull over-looks it 
In many other places, where the notice 
of it would be more natural, but Ic(s, 
tor his malicious purpole, However, 
lance he has given a fort of definition, 
tho an imperte&t One, of Poetical Ao 
ucrs, | (hall give it the Reader in his 
own words. And becaule 'tis the only 
Stature Law of Parnaſſus, by which the 
Poets can fairly be tried tor any mut- 
demeanour, either ot Character or Ex- 
prettion, I ſhall lupply the Detects ot 
Mr Collier's report of it from Ariftoile, 
who1s more tull and*clear. 

Manners, i the Language of Poctr;.,, 
15 4 propriety of Adtions and Pertons. 1, 4. 
{ſo ſucceed in this buſineſs there mult ve 5 
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a regard h:d to Age, Sex, and: Conditis 
on : And nothing put into the wonuths o 
Perſons, which herd with any of the 
circumſtances. Tis not emough to ſay « 
witty thing, unleſs it be ſpoken by 4 Iike- 
ly Perſon, and pon a proper occaſion. 

In this account I obſerve many 


* things deficient, ſomething equivocal, 


which I ſhall firſt take notice of, and 
then proceed to ſupply the Defedts. The 

Collier recommends to 
2 Poet's, or Reader's careful obſervation, 
and regard, are Age, Sex, and Conditi- 
2. . Of ' theſe, the firſt and the laſt, 
Age and Condition, are equivocal terms. 
The Anthor has not taken care to ex- 


plain, whether he means by Age, the 


Age of a Perſon, or the Age of the 
World, which he is ſuppes'd to live in. 
For to both theſe great regard is to be 
had, becauſe'they difference the Che- 
raiters cqually. A noble Roman of 
four and twenty in the firſt Ages of 
the Commonwealt!1, was no more like 
one of the {ſame Age under the Empe- 
rors, 11 humour and inclinations, than 
zither of 'em was hke his Grandfather 
of Feurſcore. As great, or greater 15 
f!1:OAmbiguity of the word Condition, 

7 | whereby 
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whereby he bas not ſignify'd whether 

he means Condition, as to Eſtate, Bua- 

lity, Underſtanding, or Circumſtances, 

as to the \'AFion of the Play, at the jun- 

Fure when the perſon does or ſays any 

thing. Yet thele have all an equal ſhare 

in the propriety both of Words and 

ARions, and ought to be conlider'd, 0- 

therwiſe the Manners can never be pre- 

ſerv'd.in their Propriety and Integrity. 

But by ſupplying the Detects ot this 

Account, we ſhall remedy the danger 

of miſtakes from the equivocal Expret- 

tons contained 1n it. 25 E 
Ariſtotle requires tour conditions to pr onand 

the perfection of Poetick Manners. + 
i{t, That they be good. **Bcer od 
By the Goodneſs of Marngrs the Phi- 33S a, 

loſopher does not here underitand any $:*07t 

Moral Goodneſs ; tor he declares in this Is 

very Article, that hc means only * that bor! "' 

they ſhould be expretiive of the Cha- a;y.,. 3 

racter, and carry both 1 words and 5 25%; 

actions, the diſtinguiſhing marks ot the »-:2:45- 

Humour and Inclinations of the perſon, © 7” 

whether they be morally Good or Bad. *7*** 

$o that it the Humour or natural Incli-7 © 

vations of the perlons be fiutuviently ve i2 

market zn the words and actioas, ihe ;, 4, 
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Manners are good, according toAriſterl, 

' jet 'em- be never fo vicions. 
underſtands Manners the fame” way; 
” when he tells us, that ſometiapes Pigs 
of little Elegance, without Ornament,” o 
Art, yet wherein the Manners were well 
expreſs d, took better than others, wherein 
they were negleFed for Tinſel and Bombaſf. 


tlor. Art. ' Interdum ſpecioſa locis,  morataqy rele 
hace Fubula, nullins Veneris fone pondere' &- 
Arte 


Valdins obleFzt Populum, melinſy; me. 
ratur, 

Puam verſus inopes rerum, Nugeq; tu- 
; Hores 


 « ,, 2dly, * That they be proper. 

7 * | Wherein this propriety confiſts Ar 
fiotle has not rold us, except in one Ne 
Propriety gative Inſtance, that Courage 1s a Lnabity 


»: Manners 
P28 £; F 'a 


1 rloyre. 


%.- 


1eproper, or unbecoming a Woman. Mr 
Collier's 'account ot Poetical Manners 
above: cited , relates to this particular 
Condition only, yet 1s both defective 


and equivocal in that. Horace has been ' 


very tull upon this, and takes care to 
deſcribe at large the difterent humours 
of man in the teveral Stages of his Lite. 
The 
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The ſame he does to the ſeveral orders 
and degrees of men, according to their 
reſpective Capacities, either Natural or 
Political, and gives the Poets a great 
Charge-not to confound 'em. To re- 

his words upon this occaſtion wou'd 
ip tedious,, upon the. {core of length. 

However, I ſhall endeavour to give the 
Reader as good an [dea of this Poe- 
tacal Propriety, as the narrow compals 
[| am oblig'd to will permit. The pro- 
priety of Manners conhits in an exact 
contormity both ef words and actions 
to the ſuppoſed Age both of the perſon 
and the world, to the Humonr, j” army 
Quality, Underſtanding, and preſent 
(Condition, as to the bulineſs of the Play, 
of the perſon ating or ſpeaking. Ho- 
race as well as Ariſtotle, has expreſsd all 
this in one word, Convenzentia, both 
which I have render d Proper. This 
place does not afford me room tor in- 
ſtances for cach particular, and therefore 
[ (hall dclire the Reader's patience, till 
the -Subjcet calls for 'em in their. proper 

places. 

3dly, That they be like. 


This Condition relates only to Chy- Simili- 
raFers taken from Hiſtories, or Poetical 3:%<*f 


Manners 


Tra-w'- 
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Traditions - very well known. When 
the Poet makes uſe of Names, or Stories 
with which the Audience 15 well ac. 
quainted, he muſt be ſure to make 'em, 
kts 9 to the receiv'd opinion. Others 
wiſe the Audience, who; will not eq- 
dure to have their own Nogons COthy 
tradicted, will never- acknowledge .'em 
to be the Perſons they wou'd be taken 
for. For this reaſon Horace bids his 
Poet, Follow common Fame, Famam $+ 
quere. And if he meddled with known 
Names, to keep to the known Char- 
ers, and Accounts of em. 


Hor. Art. *——— Homoratum ji forte reponis Ackillew: 
Poct. Trupiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer ; 
Jura neget ſibi nate, nihil non arroget 

ar mis. 

Sit Medea ferox, copia flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixton, Þ vaga, triſtjs Oreſies- 


The likeneſs here defign'd, 1s not a 
Nataral, but a Hiſtarical likencſs. How: 
£ver monſtrous a Character were, at it 
was form'd upon, and adjuited to com 
mon Fame, the Poet was juttity'd. 


PN ———" ————— OR "GY tt 


4thly, 
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1 

) 

» MW rect, leſt any one by Equality of 

Wl #ers ſhon d underſtand ſuch a fteadineſs 
 W of Temper and Reſolution, as would 
-W exclude from the Stage the uncertainty 
MW of Fickle Humours, which he very well 
knew to be the caſe of a very great part . 
of mankind. All that he requir'd was, 
that they ſhould be all of a piece, that 
there might be no diſmembring of Cha- 
raters, no repugnancy to themſelves in 
any part of 'em. Horace, his beſt Inter- 
preter, {ays, Let the charaFer be main- 
tan'd, and let the perſon appear the ſame 
it his exit, that he did at his emtrance, 


md be conſiſtent with himſelf. 


Servetur a imum 
Bualis ab incepto proceſſerit, &* ſibz 


CoOnjret- 


The Philoſopher did by no mcans 
mien to cnt off ſo contiderable a 
branch from the revenue of Comedy 2s 
Levity ;, than which nothing deſcrves 
her Corre&zon more, nothing tits her 
purpoſe better. But he cautions the 
Poets, whenever they make ſc of anv 
Q! 


4thly, That they ſhould be equal. Equality 
© Here likewiſe Ariſtotle puts in his Ca* 7.1% "ave. 
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| of theſe Unequal, or - Uncertain Tem- 

" &uaxss pers, to repreſent 'em * equaly, or alily, 

«r#4:1Y unequal thro the whole Fiece 5 and ng; 

1614 to. make 'em Fickle and Incoaſtant. ig 

one At, and Refoiv'd and Steady w 

another. 

Upon theſe Rules we may: proceed-to 

try the CharaFers, and Expreſſzons of our 

' Poets, either in conjuntion with the 

£5u/; of Antients, or ſeparately by themlelvex,,, 

Characters The CharaFers and Expreſſions have 

924%  fuch a natural dependance upon. ons 

another, that they can't be examind + 

part, each being juſtzhable- or condem- 

nable upon the Evidence of the athe 

only. The CharaFer may offend two 

vavs ; firſt, by being unnatural, and 

contequently Monſtrous ; 2dly, by be 

ing Inconſiſtent with it{clt, and notall 

of a Piece. Thele Faults, when com- 

mitted, are hikewile two ways diſcove- 

rable, by the AZions, and by the Ex- 

preſſzors, winen any thing 1s done, or fl | 

laid unnatural, or 1unproper, a Fault 18 I | 
commuted againſt CharaFer, winch 1s 

thyrcby broken, and becomes doudle, 


- o Thc Faults of Expretiion arc as ya- 
VE rus as the crreumitances againſt which 
tr imoy on. which arealicady fummd 


up 
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up under the head of Propriety, which 
may again be every one ſubdivided into 
ſo many Branches, that it would be 
endleſs ro particularize the ſeveral ways 
of treſpatiing in this kind. I ſhall. there- 
tore content my {elf to take notice of 
Vi cn ſeverally, as occaſion ſhall preſent it 
TW elf, and Save; any further notice of 
thole which ſhall not be tound tomy 
ent purpoſe. 
ary CMlier might unqueſtionably have 
© found our Poets remiſs enough in the 
BE obſervation of theſe Rules, and confſe- 
quently guilty of faults deſerving his 
& any one's correction. But he choſe 
nther to brand 'em with crimes of a 
blacker dye, *tho with leſs Juſtice and 
Truth, and like an {r:þþ- Evidence, by 
brs forwardneſs to charge, and the mon- 
(rouſneſs of -his allegations, deſtroys 
the credit of his depolitions. 


__ a 5 7 


His charge againſt our Stage for the Swe heads 
miſmanagement of their CharaFers con-{;." 


hilts of three general heads. Charge. 


1. Miſrepreſentation of Wothen. 
2. Abuſe of the Clergy. 
3- Rude treatment of the Nobility. 


To 


( 
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To all theſeI ſhall ſay ſomerkling ge 
neral, with regard to the Ar 
without entring into a diſcuthon of the 
Merirs of thoſe particular Infſtancs 
which he brings to back his Afﬀertion, 
Not but I think many of 'em eaſily t 
be Apologiz'd for, or rather'ito be juſt 
fy'd ; bur becauſe it \wouſtl ſpinoa 
this diſcourle to an unreaſonable length, 
and likewiſe becauſe there are thok 
whoſe Abilities mn..this diſpute! are 4 
much greater than mune, as their Inte 
re{t in it, to whom I leave 1t. | 
F.8:9.1* | The Poets ((ays Mr Collier) make Wo 
men ſpeak. ſarattily. They bring 'em uw 
der juch misbehaviour, as 1s violence ty 
their Native Modeſty, and a miſrepreſet- 
tion of their, Sex. For Modeſty, & Mr 
Rapin obſerves, is the CharaFer of Won. 
They repreſent therr fongle Ladies, and 
perſons of Condition, under theſe diſorttes 
of Liberty. This makes the Irregnlarit 
ſtill more monſtrous, and a greater Cos 
tradition to Nature and Probability. 
7%; pans | Here again, according to his ufwl 
mjiaky mcchod, Mr Colher miftakes his pom, 
and runs away with a wrong fcent; 
however he opens, and cries It laſtily 
away. that the. Nufick may atone ' 
f 
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the miſtake, and draw all thoſe that are 
not ſtanch 1n Partners to his Error. 
Mr Rapin obſerves that the CharaGer of 
Women is Modeſty, and theretore Mr Col- 
tier thinks, that no Womar muſt be 
ſhewn without it. Ariſtotle has given 
Conrage or Valour as the CharaGeriſtick or 
Mark of diſtinction proper to the other 
$&x, which was a notion fo Artient, 
and ſoruniverſally receiv d, that moſt 
Nations have given it a denomination 
from the Sex, as it peculiar to it. The 
Greeks call'd it *A»Spia, we Manhood. 
Yet 'tis no Soleciſm in Poetical Manners 
to reprefent Men ſometimes upon the 
Stage as Cowards; nor did any man 
ever think the whole Sex affronted by 
t; how near ſoever it might touch 
lome Individuals. FE 
It the Poets fet up theſe Women of Sons 
Liberty for the Repreſentatives of their nr: 
whole Sex, or pretended to make them {0 *><* 
the Standards to meaſure all the reſt by, 
the Sex wou'd have juſt reaſon to com- 
lain of fo abufive a Miſrepreſentation. 
1s juſt the contrary, the Sex has no 
Intereſt 1n the Virtues or Vices of any 
Individual, either on the Stage, or off 
of 1t'; they refle& no honour or diſ- 
| grace 
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ace on the Colledive Body, any. 
him the Neatneſs and \good _— 
of the Court affect the Naſtineſs and ll 
Manners of Bzll:ng ſzate, or are affethad 
by 'em- | "iv 
Univer- +»In Plays the CharaFers are neither 
fals 4 - Dyiverſal nor General. Marks {o con» 
_— prehentive are the Impreſles and Signs 
per Chara- tures of Nature, which are not tobe 
cters- corrected, or improv'd by us, and-there- 
fore not to'be meddled with- - Belides, 
they give us no Idea of the perſay 
characterizd , but what is common 
to. the reſt of the ſpecies, and «do 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him. Neuhe 
are they ſo Singular, as to extend ng 


tarther' than fingle Individuals. Ge 
xaFers of 1o narrow a Compals woud 
be of very little uſe, or diverſion-' Bs 
cauſe they wou'd not appear natural 
the Originals being projunty unknown 


ro the greateſt part, it not the wholeAuw 
dience ; nor cou'd any of the Audience 
lind any thing to corre& in themſelves 
by ſeeing the Infirmity peculiar to iy 
ticular man exposd. This was indeed 
the method of the Old Greek Comedy 1 
but then they pick'd out publick perioap 
whom they drels'd 11 Fools Coats 

EX 


(bg) IN 
expos'd the Stage ,”»not-3n 

Ne thanes but. thole.of. the. Po- 
&s Fancy ; an . Inſolence, that never 
would. have been endurd in any, buta 
Popular Government, where tha.,beſt 
of Men are tometunes facrificed.to the 


"wv mg wg 2a giddy.mul- 
titude. ; - Yet even by x it was at laſt 


ſupp refled- 
The CharaFers therefore mult ngahes What Cls: 
be too general , nor toO fingular, one”: ;-- 
loſes - the diſtin&tion , the other?” 
makes it rhonſtrous, we-are too familiar 


wth that to:take notice of it, and too 
macquainted -with this to acknowledge 
it to-be -real.. «Bur betwixt theſe.there 
s.an almoſt;infigite variety ; ſome na- 
tral and to Generals, as 

the ſeveral Ages of the World, and. of 
life, Sexes and Tempers ; ſome» Artifi- 
as}, and more. particular, as the vali 
Varieties and Shapes -of Villany, Kna- 
wry, Folly, Aﬀei# ation and Humour, ec. 
All theſe are within the Poer's Royalty, 
and he may ſunmon em to, attend 
him, wheneyer he has occafion for 
their - ſervice. Yet tho. theſe niake 


wp" perhaps the greateſt part of Man- 
kind, he isnot ivedly to imagine, that 
he 


Two ſorts 
of R DET 

blences,in 
Poerry. 
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he has any Authority over the whole, 
or to expect -homage from any of 'em; 
as the Publick Repreſentatives'of thei 
Yet even granting to the Poets 

an unlimited Avaehi6rity (which i ſhall 
not do) Mr Colliers Argument 'falls ty 
the Ground nevertheleſs. For 'asy 
Painting, ſoin Poetry, 'tis a Maxim ut 
true as common, that there are twy 
forts of Reſemblances, one handſome, 
t'other homely» Now | Comedy, whol 
Duty 'tis not to flatter, like Droll Pax 
ting. gives the Features true, 'tho the 
Air be ridiculous. The Sex has 
CharaGerifiick Blemiſhes' as well as Of 
naments ; and thoſe "are'to be copied! 
when a Dete&ive Charadter 15-an tended 
as the others are for a perfet" one,” And 
vet , for the reaſons already'gived, 
when the Virtues or Vices of any pt- 
ticular Women are repreſented, the Sex 
in general have no ſhare either in the 
Complimeut or the \Afﬀront. "Becauſt 
any particular Inſtances to the contrary 
notwithſtanding, the Sex may be'm 
the main either good or" bad. 86 
thi Mr Collier's charge of mi 

19s the Sex 1n general is ground _—_ 
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\But he —_ tis Argument to parti- 

culars, and takes notice, that even Qua- 

lity it {elf is not excepted from theſe 

Miſmanagerhents. 
It Dignities conferr d true Merityand 97 yung 

Titles took away all Blemiſhes, the P, vets jer exemy- 

were certainly. very much in the wrong *#* 

to repreſent any Perſon of Quality with 

failings about her. But if Birth or Pre- 

MY no {uthcient Guard to a weak- 

ly Virtue or Upderitanding. If Title | 

be no ſecurity againſt the uſual Hu- , 

mane Infirmines ; 'I ſee no reaſon, why 

they - mayn't»as well appear together 

won.the letler;;Stage of the Fheacre, as 

won - the L one of the Werld. 

Rut this will-we more properly confider'd 

another place. » 

+ From--theſe more general exceptions, a Oo 

he .deſeends to particular Expreſſions." 

Which;that he may render the more in- - ; Abi 

exculable, he flies out into extravagant = v7 

Commendations' of the {Adrtients upon ,1.+ 

the ſcore, of their ' Modeſty, and the 

Cleanneſs of their zors. In this 

gmployment he beſtirs Kimſclf notably, 

and pretends not to leave one exceptio- 

bable-Pallage unremarked. ' But» ether 

he has wry a engiou) Crop, oris a 


very 
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very ill Husband 5 for he leaves very 
large gleanings behind him. Wetſhall 
make bold to walk over the ſame 
ground, and pick up ſome of his Ie-- 
vings, (for all wou'd be. too bulky to 
find room in this - place) and reſtore 
| '<n to their Owners, whether lett by 
him out of negligence or deftgn. 

One thing I muſt detire the Reader 
to| take notice of, winch 1s, thatÞ 
don't charge thele paſſages as faults, or 
mnmoralitics upon the Artients , but' 
only inſtance in 'em, to ſhew the part 
ality of Nir Collzer, who violently 
wretts the Words and Senſe of the Mo- 
derns, only to make that monſtrousan& 
unſufferable in them, which he either” 
exCulcs or defends in the "others. Nor” 
do'I here pretend to. preſent the Rex 
dcr with a compleat Colleftion of the 
kind. I ailure him, that I ſhall leave 
untouch'd ſome hundreds of thoſe m- 

ſtances which I have aCually obſerv'd 
amongſt the Greck and Latin Drama- 
tiſts, and only give him fo many, as are 
indifpenſably neceflary to ſhew how- 
unjuſtly Mr Coffier has drawn his pa- 
rallel, For ſince both Antients and 
Nice! 6777S, AS Poets are ſubmitted tO, and 
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ought to be govern'd by the fame Laws, 
n5 but reaſon, that one as well as 
father, ſhou'd be allow'd the benefit 
of 'em. 0 | 

Shakeſpear's Ophelia comes firſt under®* 
his Laſh, for not keeping her mouth jj, 
fan under her Aiſration He 1s (o 
very nice, that her breath, which for 
ſomany ycars has ſtood the telt of the 
molt critical Nofes, ſmells rank co him. 
[t may therefore be worth while to en- 
quire, whether the fault hes mn her 
5. Mouth, cr his Noſe. 
dy WM. Opheli was a nfodeſt young Virgin, ©" o 
os MI xloved by Harlet, ant in Love withy, © 
n& FF fim. Her Paſlion was approv'd, ana 
wy” Ml ducted by her Father, and het Preten- 
or. © fons to a match with. Halet, the bcir 
4. © apparent to the Crowa | ot Dennrark, 
he 
ve 
n- 
d 
A= 


encouraged, and ſupportcd by the Coun- 
tenance and Allutance of the King ai 
Been, A warrantable, Love, fo nat:- 
ally planted in fo tender! a Breatt, ty 
& © carctully nurſed , fo artfully manurcd, 
re I and fo ſtrongly forced up, mult needs 
w- I take very deep Root, and bear a very 
z- © great Head. Loves, cven! in the mort 
4 [| dificuliCircumitances, is the Paſſion na- 
d If turally inoft predominatit ih your gBreaſts 
it 3 BÞ-. .{E 


oO 
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but when it is encouraged and cheriſh'q 
by chofe of whom they ſtand im awe, 
It grows Maſterly, and Tyrannical, ah 
will admit of no Check. This wy 

Ophelia's caſe. Hamlet had (won, 
her Father had approved, the Kir " 
Breen conſented to, nay, deſire 
Conſummation of her - Wiſhes. F 
hopes were full blown, when they 
were miſerably blaſted. Hamlet by th 
Nake kills bor Father, | and runs ad; 
or, which is all one to her, counterfths 
madneſs ſo well, that| ſhe is cheated 
into a beliet of the reality of it. Here 
Pjety and Love concur to make her Af 
fliction piercing, and |to umprels het 
Sorrow * more "deep and laſting, th 
tear-up two ſuch paſſions rielency 
the roots. , muſt needs| make h 
Convulſions in 2 Mind fo tender, oſs 
a Sex ſo weak, Theſe Calamities 4- 
{tract her, and he talks incoherently; 
at. which Mr Collier is amaz'd, he B 
downright ſtupiftied, and thinks the 
Woman's inad to run out of her wits 
But tho ſhe talks a little 1;ght-headed, 
and ſeems to want ſleep, [ don't find 
the needed any Chew in her Month to 
correct her Breath. That's a diſcovery 

0; 
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of Mr Collier's, (like fome other of his) 
who perhaps is of Opinion, that the 
Breath and the Underitanding have the 
ſame Lodging, and muſt needs be viti- 
ated together. However, Shakeſpear 
has drown'd her at laſt, and Mr Collier 
is angry that he did it no ſooner. He 
is for having Execution done upon her 


ſerioully, and in ſober ſadneſs, with- 


*-out the excuſe of madneſs for Selt- 


murther. To kill her 1s! not ſufficient 
with him, anleſs ſhe be damin'd into 


the bargain. Allowing the Caule of 05-5: 
her madneſs to be Partie per Pale, the AF Kia 
death of her Father, and the loſs of © 


her Love, which is the utmolt we can 
give to the latter, yet her paſlion 1s 


aS innocent, and inoffenſive 1a her di- 


ftration as before, tho not to reaſon- 


+ able' and well govern'd. Mr Co!lr:» 


has not told us, what he grounds his 
hard cenſure upon, but we may guels, 
that if he be really fo angry as he pre- 
tends, 'tis at the mad Song, which QO- 
phelia tings to the Queen, which | 
{hall venture to tranſcribe without tear 


. of offending the modeſty of the moſt! 


chaſte Ear, 
U 4 lo 


Mad Sms. Fo morrow is $: Valentine's day, dl 
in the morn betimes, 
And I a Maid at your Window to be 


your Valentine. 


Then up he, he aroſe, and domd his 
. Cloaths, and dupt the Chambes duct, 
Let in a Maid that out a Maid | 
Never departed moxe, 
By Gis, and by St Charity : 
| Alack, nd fie f for ſhame ! 
Young men will do't, if they come tot, 
gy By Cock they are to blame. 
Droth [, vp, be fore you tumbled me, 
I 1% pronns d me to wed - 
Jo had I done, by yonder Yun, 
And thorn had lf come to bed. 


ul 4. Tis ſtrange this inf {bou'd wamble 
-*þ.. {o in Mr Colher's Stomach, and put him: 
.1mto fuch an Uproar. 'T1s filly indeed;'- 

but very harmlets and 1noffenfive ; and* 

£©s no great Miracle, that a Woman 

out of her Wits (houd talk Nonſenſe, 

who at the ſound<it os her Intelledts 

had no extraordinary T alcnt at Speech- 
making. Sure Mr Cother's concoctive 


Faculty's extreimly deprav'd, that meer 
Water-Pap turns} ro fuch virulent Cor- 


r:ption with hum. 
| X Burt 
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But- Children and Mad Folks tell a—_ 


truth, they ſay, and he ſeems to diico- 
ver thro her Frenzy what ſhe wou'd 
beat. She was troubled for the lofs of 
a Sweet-heart, and the breaking'off her 
Match, Poor Soul. Not unlikely, Yet 
this was no Novelty in the days of our 
Fore-fathers; if he pleaſes to con- 
ſult the Records, he will find even it 
the days of Sophoctes, Maids had an 
itching the fame way, and longed to 
know, what was what, before they 
ared. - 


Antigone, whom he has produc d as ac as 
the Ant>" 

| . 7 'gone of 

cency of the Ancients 11 this reipeR, Sopho- 


an inſtance of the Temperance, and De- 


may upon the Parallel ſerve us as an ex- => 
ample of the contrary. The diftinguiſh- 


1ng Parts of this Ladies Character, arc 


Picty and Refolution, and ſhe makes 
both ſuthciently appear, ſhe buries her 
Brother, tho ſhe knew ſhe muſt die for 
it, And when ſhe receives her Sentence 
from Creon , which was immediate- 
ly to be put 1n execution, ſhe makes 
light of Death, and inſults the Tyrant. 
Bat as the is led to Execution, ſhe 15 un- 
expectedly concerned about the Toy her 
Maidenhead 5 "tis he3 great Afﬀiction, 

| that 


| ( 8989 

that ſhe muſt go out of the world with 

that great Burtherf about her. Upon 

this occafhon the is very clamorons, 
. and that it may be tak:n notice of as 

her main grievance, ſhe repeats it divers 

times over, and chews the Cud upon it 

liberally. 
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"Poor Girl, ſhe does not reliſh her 
Sentence half ſo well as an Epithdls 
mium. She thinks a foft Bed, anda 
warm Bed-fellow more comfortable by 
abundance, than a cold Grave. And 
who can blame her 2 But Matrimony 
runs ſtrangely in het head, For a little 
after ſhe's at it again, complaining of 
her want of. a Husband, and 1s very 
forry that ſhe muſt croſs the Styx, and 


viſit her Parents with her Maidecn-head 
about her. 
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And immediac-ly after ſhe's at it again. 
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Unmirried is {til} the burthen of the 
Song. Nay, ſhe is fo full of it, that 
ſhe can't forbear talking of a ſecond 
Husband , in caſe ſhe were a Widow. 


Toots a & mor xarSerirr@, cnn@® Li. 


This thought of a fecond Husband 
is ſuch a Refreſhment to her, that ſhe 
can't forbear dilating upon it. One 
wou'd think by the odd Frolick{ome- 
nels of her complaints, and the whim- 
ſfical Comforts ſhe finds out, that ſhe 
was only going to.dance bare-foot at a 
Siſters VVedding. But within a few 
lines, ſhe holes again into her ago- 
nics of deſpair, and is more afraid of 
leading Apes in Hell, than e're a hope- 
leſs. Antiquated Damſel within our 
Bills of Mortalicy. She 1s not fo much 
concern'd at dying, but to go out of 
the world, 


EAEKT £99, &; vp auoy, v7s Ts YA ws 
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and not to have one Honey Moon, not 


{ſo much as a mercy Bout before ſhe 
went, was a hardſhip ſhe cou'd not bear 
with any temper. VVYe 
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VVe.may find by this Lady's com- 
plaint, that ſhe was very delirous to. 
diſpoſe of her Maiden-hcad ; but for 
any thing that appears from "her com» 
plaint or "behaviour, ſhe was very its 
different to whom- | 'Twas a Burthen 
ſhe long'd to be rid of, and ſeem'd not 
to care who eas'd her ; for ſhe does 
not mention her Contra with Hemor, 
which ſhe decently might, bur laments 
her want ofa Husband'i in general terms, 
without giving the leaſt hint of an Ho- 
nourable Love tor any particular perſon, 

Theſe arc extraordinary Speculations 
for a dying Perſon. © However, Mr Col- 
lier admires the Poets condu&. in thi 
caſe, and were he Ordinary no doubt bur 
we ſhou'd have theſeFlowers tranſplanted 

1n great plenty to the Jaſt Speeches of his 
dying, Females-He thinks 'tis out of pure 
regard ro Modeſty and De :cency, that 


| Antreone takes no notice of Hemor mn het 
complaints. I ſhall nor diſpute, whe; 


ther 'twere the taſhion 11 the days of 
$o:hocles or not; but'f am fure 'ris ac- 
counted but an all Symptoame of Mo- 
deſty in our Age, when a young Lady 
ſhews an ' tnpatience | to. be married 
-ofor2 the his made. 2 Settlement of 
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her Aﬀection upon any Indiyidual 

Man. ; Mt 
However, Antipzone's Carriage 1s not nee os 

ſingular; EleFra, another Lady of much che [am 

the'fame Quality and Charadter, (tho ©" 

notunder thoſe immediate apprehenfions 

of Death) declares her ſelf of the ſame 

Opinion. She's in great diſtreſs too for 

want of a Husband, and complains very 

heavily upon that ſcore. 


—  4c7;z&, 
Taken” dari upir@, aity olyvs 
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Nor is -Euripides a whit more tender 
in this point. The Royal Polyxens, 
juſt before ſhe was to be led away as a 
Victim to the Mares of Achilles, harps 
upon the ſame ſtring. It lies very heavy 
upon her Spirits, that ſhe muſt go out of 
the World in ignorance. 


— Tu I a7 
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This Princeſs's complaint is yet more 
unreaſonable than either of the former, 


'and more unbecoming the Modeſty of 


her Sex, and the greatneſs of her Birth 
x and 


( 30 2) 
and Courage,as 'tis bath before and after- 
wards ſhew,Shewn asa Captive, a part of 
the Plunder of the fack'd City, one that 
befides her own. unhappy Deſtiny, 
which hang immediately over her»head, 
had the Ruin and Miſeries of her Coun- 
try and Famuly freſh in view, to p 
all wanton thoughts out of her head. 
Beliles,the cou'd not expect to alcend the 
:11.14:12 Conquerors Bed any otherwile 

| 5 Valfal, the Slave of his Luſt 
Y Yeaſore, which, as it was below 
1.719 comply withy but upon Force, 
{05 16 mult be a Slaviſh Baſeneſs, as well 
33 Wantonneſs and* Incontinence, to 
adclire 1t under her Circumſtances, 

It were eaſy to bring many Laſtances 
more of this kind, but Ithiak. x waud 
be tedious.zand unncceffary to multply 
in{tances in a plain caſe. Ithink jtliker 
wiſe a labour altogether as ſuperugas 
to ſpend more words to ſhew the valt 
diſproportion between the innocent Ex- 
tr:vagance of Ophelza's Frenzy, and the 
ſober Rants of Artigone, EleFra, and. 


Polyxeng. To ſuppole the Reader cond 
over-look that, were e t0 aftront: his: Us 
derſtandi: ng. ( ; La 


Put 
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Bat before I part with Antigoze, I 
ſhalt beg leave to make one obſervation 
more. - Mr Collier takes notice, that Caſ- 
ſeatlra, 11 reporting the misfortunes of the 
Greeks, ſtops at the Adalteries of Clytem- 
neſtra awd Apiale. © And gives this hand- 
ſome reaſon for making a halt. 


E/y@v & were? 7 a 05. 
Foul things are beſt nnſaid. 


From whence he obſerves, that Some 
things are dangerous in report, as well as 
praffice, and many times a Diſeaſe in the 
Defeription. This Euripides was aware 
of, and manay d accordingly, and was 
remarkably regular both in Stile and Man- 
ers. . | 
This was indeed an extraordinary 
piece of niceneſs in Exripzdes, more I 
think by a great deal, than he was ob- 


lig'd to, and afn (ure more than he has 
ſhewn upon other occaſions. Caſſandre 
might have foretold the Diſcovery of 
the Adulteries of Clytemmeſtra and Higi- 
ale, without any Indecencies of Lan- 
guage, or ſhocking the moſt tender 
Ear , had the Poet (© pleas'd. 


So- 


P. 35. 


Anti gone 
in Sopho® 
Cles nat lo 


| bo Euripides, gives his Antigone mon 


mice. 


which her own Inceſtuous Birth muſt 
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liberty;'tho had he thought it indearns, 
he might with better reaſon haye” exs 
cus'd her. 1ſt, Becauſe what 
ſays is no way 'neceſlary, being neither 
provok'd by any thing that preceedad, 
nor of uſe to the promoting: of the 
Action, or the Information of the Aw- 
dience. 2dly, Becaule ſhe thereby re- 
vives the Infamy. of her Parents, and 
refreſhes the ſcandalous impreſhons, 


needs have made upon the AI 
her diſadvantage. 
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If Atigone might be thus free with 
her 'own Family without breach of 
Modeſty, I can't ſee why Cafſanare 
ſhon'd be ſo tender of an db whom 
ſhe was juſt going to ſupplant in her 
Bed ; and in the divulging of whoſe 


Faults, 25 well as Misfortures , - ſhe 


might be allowd to take 'fome 
| Plex 


| 
| 
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| Pleaſure, as a fort of .antici 


the ſatisfaction, which roar 
Revenge of the Deſtruction of her Fa- lier pre- 


a _ 


foreſaw was to come '** 


y'd doing better than 


em. Forin the Speech 


foregoing to © 


this,which MrCollzer commends ſo mach 


for "the Modeſty of it , 


Caſandra runs 


almoſt mad for Joy, that Agamenmon 
wou'd take her to his Bed, and calls in 
an Enthuftaſtick manner upon Hymer, 
upon Heecate, and Apollo to grace the 


bars wut 
and the miſerable Phrygians, about her 


She 


delires her Mother, 


to adora themſclves, =— merry, and 
dance, and fing, as it her Father were 
in the heighth of his proſperity, The 
Chorns;hereupon deſires Heewbe to curb 
her, and keep Her from running volun- 
tarily to the Grec:an Camp, Her Mo- 
ther accordingly reprimands her, and 
tells her ſhe thought their Calamities 
might have made her -more modeſt, 
that Tears better became their For- 


rune , than. Nuptial Songs or Tor- 
ches. 


; —= Of jor have, 
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f #497, This Reprooft has a ſtrange Opera- 

{ 1.nd,z tion upon Caſandya, For inftead of re- 
claiming and reducing her to reaſon, it 
makes her ten times madder. She falls to 
crols purpoſes with her Mother, and 
as it ſhe had - been Pandreſs in the cale, 
calls upon her to crown her victorious 
head, and with her Joy of her Royal 
Match. She bids her lead her, and'if 
the 'does not- make haſt enough, ſhe 
woud have her puſh violently on. 
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Is 111z5 the Modeſt, the baſhful G- 
ſandra, iv demure, that ſhe can't name 
aduircry, tho m an Enemy, and yet 
to ivrward to act it, that no reſtramts 
of Yhame or Miſery can keep her with- 
12 U.Uunds. 
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It may perhaps be objefted in De- 
fence of Caſandra , that her Joy and 
Tranſport ſprings not from any Plea- 
fure or Satisfaction, that ſhe ſhou'd take 
in this Match, bur from the Proſpect 
ſhe had of revenging the Quarrel. of 
her Family, and the Ruine and De- 
{ttruction which the foreſlaw ſhou'd 
thence come upon the Houte of Atrers 
her mortal Enemies: 

Admit this to be true. Yet Caf; drain 
puthes her Reſentments too far, when; 
the facrihces her Virtue and Modeſty 
to her Revenge. Had Caſandre been 
repreſented as a Woman of: a furious 
vindicative Spirit, (ſhe might in a ſad- 
den fit of Rage have rafhly ſacrificed 
all Conſiderations to the Violence of 
her preſeyt Fury. But then if the Cha- 
racter be virtuous 1m the main, ſuch 
Outrages are not offered to Modeſty, 
ul atter prodigious ſtruggles, and 
racking Convultions of Mind. Paſhon 
muſt not triumph over Reaſon and 
Honour, but with vaſt labour and dif- 
hculty, and m thoſe Breaſts only , 
where it 15 the ruling, 'uncontrollable 
Power, and where the proſpect of its 


luccels 18 great, and immediate, and 1s 
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- . in Women provoked as well by Appe- 


tite as [nciination. , 

Bur this 1s none of Caſardra's cafe, 
She ſharcd indeed among(t the reſt the 
common Fate, and became a Slave, and 
a icy to the victors Luſt and Avarice. 
This might naturally make her wiſh 
rhe utter contuſion of the | Deſtroyers 
ot her Country and Family ; but not 
at the expence of her Fame and Virtue. 
Twas all ſhe had left ro comfort her; 
and as r4rowrache in the ſame Play 
coud intorin her, of infinitely more 
worth, than the wretched remainder of 
a tcrvilc Lite. This therefore ſhou'd 
10t have been parted with at any rate, 

much If upon a lender conſideration. 
Had {bz ſubmitted to neceffity only, 
and ccmply'd as a Slave with reluctance 
iy the delires of Agamenmmon, as Andro- 
ue does to Pyrrbus.ſhe had ſaved hes 
Nodclty, zi>>ſocurcd her Revenge evry 
whit as well, The Diſaſters of Aga- 
memmon and his Houle, interpreted as 
a Puniſhment of her's, and her Famuly's 
wrongs, tho they were only Prophett- 
cilly torc-known by her, had gzven a 
lll tore of Comtort, and afforded 
4 Falun tor hr reſignation of her felt 

ro 
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to the Conquerors Pleaſure. But if the 
Poet defigned her for fo implacable a 
Charadter,as to take ſuch great ſarisfacti- 
on in, and purchaſe at o dear a rate a 
Proſpect only of Revenge at fuch a 
diſtance, by , which ſhe herſelf maſt be 
cruſhed, and all her Friends either dead, 
or ſodiſperſed as to have no intereſt in 
the accompliſhment of it : he ought to 
have prepar'd the Audience for ſo unac- 
countable an extravagance, by fomec 

notice of the Violence of her Temper, 
either by ſomethingfrom her own mouth 
or Conduct previous to this,or trom the 
mouth of fome Friend of her's, that 
might have abated the ſurprize of fuct: 
a rclolution. Efpecially fince he was re- 
{olved ſhe thou' appear no more by her 
tuture modeſt behaviour to qualify rhe 
Scandal of this Mildemeanour. 

This Lady being ſet up by Mr Collter 
as the Standaril of Modeſty, | have cx- 
amined her Conduct the more at large ; 
and am very wilhng to Jeave it to tie 
decilion of the Reader, whether ( rf.:2rdra 
or Ophelia wou'd Dit become the Cloy- 
ſter, or moſt needs the Diſcipline of the 
Nunn cry in Moorfelds. 
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4:44 We have ſeen how . this Lady can 
97 *1” bthave her ſelf upon occaſion. Let us 
examine her Mother, that corrected her 
wantonneſs fo Calonably upon this 
occalion. She as ,older ſhou'd have 
more wit, and vet ſhe foxgets herſelf 
extreamly too ſomerimes. In the Play 
that bears ker name, Hecnha comes to 
Agamenmon, complains of the murther 
of her Son Polydorns by Polymeſtor, and 
to move him to Compaſiion begins a 

wanton Diſcourſe of the Pleaſures ot - 

Love to him, tho ſhe thinks at the 
ſame time, that 'tis 1mpertinent, yet 

ihe's refolv'd it ſhall out. 


Kai wlty iows wid TH Abu x5y0y Thos, 
KuTew Tofarany, xn 5a; egnenT a. 


As an old Woman ſhe had the pri- 
viledge of tattling.But as a Prudent Wo: 
man, (he ougly to have handled her 


Daughters diſgrace a little more tender- 
ly. The good old Lady nec'r minces the 
matter, but outs with all rowundly, and 
is concerned, that any thing ſhou'd a- 
bate of the ſatisfaction Caſandr 4 might 
have in {0 good a Bedfcllow. 
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This is plain dealing, but ſomething 
below the Dignity of the Queen ot 
Aſie, at the loweſt ebb of her Fortune. 
What follows is fit*only for the Mouth 
of a Drunken Midwife at a Chriſtening 
in Wapping. 
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Afﬀter theſe remarkable Inſtances of :.-:- -: 4. 


the regularity. of Euripides, both in Stile 
and Manners, 1 ſuppoſe our Poets may 


venture to ſhew their Faces in his Com- £+/ »n4 | 
pany, without danger of putting him;,,., 
to the bluſh with their want of Mo- cuts. 


deſty: But the Antients, it feems, had 
very little Lowe or Courtſhip in their 
Plays. Perhaps ſo. But they had Luſt 
and Violence, which Mir Collier thinks 
more eligible. The fault of the Mo- 
dern Lovers, it ſeems, 15 too much 
tenderneſs and tooling away their tim 
n idle Talk. The vigorousAnticnts went 
more rounGly to.work, thuir's were 1k 
Jpanſh Intrigues, two Words itruck tn, 
bargain betwixt cm. 
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Nomerrs  *Twere ealie to multiply inſtances of 

7Paxt: this nature from Euripides, were that 

be ford in NY Deſign. But I love not to rake 

Euripides. jnto the Aſhes of the Dead for that 
which isn't worth finding. Yet that 
the Reader, if he has curioſity, 
may have the ſatisfa&ion, I ſhall refer 
hm to the Places where they are to 
be found ; where he that has a mind 
ro a more ample Collection , may be 
abundantly furniſhed, 

Hermione rails at Andronmache in terms 
very misbecoming her Sex, Quality, 
and Years. Ahdramache reProves her 
for it in terms yet leſs beſeeming a 
ſober Matron, and caſts' a ſcandalous | 
aſperſion- upon her whole Sex. Crenſa 
makes a foul relation of her rape by 
Apollo, and detcends nauſeouſly to par- 
ticulars with her Servant. Tor her Sore 
civilly queſtions his Mother, whether 
ihe had not play'd the Whore with 
ſome bale Groom, and to cover her dil- 
grace laid her Baſtard (himſelf) fallly 
to Apol/o's charge. Eled&ra's manners 
ars much of the ſame [ize and com- 
plex when ſhe 1s urging her Bro- 
ner (rejtes to te murther. of Figiſthns 


the bids him ring in his 'Ears the who- 
ring 


( 313) 
ring of her Mother, and tell him, that 
ince he had a Whore of her he 
muſt expect ſharers in her, and be the 
Cuckold of other Men,as her Father had 
been his. That he was notorious for her 
Cully all the Town over. This fort 
of ſtuff ſhe lets run over without re- 
gard to Decency, and rambles as wan- 
conly thro the Intamy of her Family, 
aS 15 if 'twere only Scandal pickt up at 
a Gothpping,in which they had no par- 
ticular Concern, 

Whoever conſults theſe and divers 
Paſſages, as well in Sophocles as Euri- 
prdes, will ind the moſt exceptionable 
Paflages in our Poets, whether Comick 
or Tragick very excuſable, upon a fair 
Conſtruction, Ict it be never ſo ſevere 
within the Bounds of Juſtice. 

Seneca has received Abſolution, and * m=_ 
15 pronounced clear of the tin of Un- Ki £9 
cleanneſs. Yet with Mr Coffer's leave, 4 
fince he 1s introduced to vility and Qe- 
preciate the Moderns, he 1s bound to 
contront 'em, and anſwer. tor lis own 
Conduct, betore he takes upon hun. 
magiſterially to cenlure and Corrcet 0- 
thers. But ſince tis not 1o much his 
act as Mr Collier's, who has ventured to 


be 
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be his Godfather, and anſwer for him, 
a ſlight Inquifition ſhall excuſe him. 
We ſhall nor require ſo ſevere 2 Proof 
of his Chaſtity as the Ordeal Tryal. 
[t ſhall be ſufticient for him to enter 
his Proteſtation againſt what has been 


done mn his Name. 
1:45: In his Hippolytus, Phedra is poſlefſed 
* Phedra- with a ſcandalous, inceſtuous FDafion 
and ſhe indulges it at as looſe, a Gat 
dalous rate. She enters firſt with her 
Reſolution, as ſtrong as her Defires. 
She 15 not concerned at the Nature or 
Conſequentes of fo vile a Paſſion, but 
at the difficulty of ſatisfying it. She 
appears at firſt fight full grown and con- 
tirm'd in Wickedneſs, and inſtead of 
condemning and endeavouring to ſtifle 
ſo lewd, a licentious Flame, ſhe an- 
mates her ſelf ro the accompliſhment of 
her deſign by a recrimination upon her 
Husband, and rips up, amongſt others, - 
even thole of his Faults, to which her- 
{elf had been acceary and the ſole 
occaſion of !:;5 Guilt. But what 1s more 
{ſtrange and unnatural, = draws matter 
of Comfort and Encouragement from 
the monſtrous Lewdnefs of her Mother, 


and the Intamy. ot her Houſe. But 
what's 
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what's moſt wonderful of all , ſhe's 

come to this heighth of Impudence, be- 
fore ſhe well knows what ails her ; the 


1s bat juſt arrived at the Diſcovery of 


her . Malady. She can neither Eat, 
Sleep, Work,” nor Pray ; but ſhe burns, 
and boils inwardly like tra it ſelf 
and is all agog on the ſudden for hunting 
and handling the Boarſpear : She knows 
not why, till at length ſhe finds, thar 
ſhe's her Mother's own Daughter, and fo 
the Myftery comes our. 


Quo tendis anime ? quid furens ſaltus 


amas © 


Fatale miſers matris agnoſco malum, 
Peccare noſter novit in Sylvis amor. 
Cenetrix, tits me mi [ſeret, infando malo 
Correpta: pecoris effers Sevin du cen 
Audax amaſii. Torous impatiens guge 


Adulter ille, dudor __ gregis. 


Sed amabat aliquid - * Duis meas ni, o- 


re Deas : 


at quits juuare Dc: dubus flanmr is Quite: ot £ 
Now ſs ille remeet arte mopopia potens, 

Lu noſtra cor monſtr a 0775 lat a, 

Promittat ull am c aſubus noſtris opcy 


- » Nullz 1 Finer! in | 


D Ce 


— OO oO G. aa 
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Defuntz amore eſt : jungitnr ſemper 
mefas. 


'T was the fate of her Family, 
ſeems, and ſhe was by no means&for 
contending with her deſtiny, and there- 
fore ſurrenders upon the firſt Summons 
of her paſlion, - Her Mother, ſhe thinks, 
was much obligd to Dzdalus, whoſe 
1ngenuity brought her and her horned 
Lover together. But alas ! Poor Soul, 
She's hard pur to't. Her Mother's Bull 
was a gentle tender-hearted Gallant, to 
herSavage obdurateSon-1n-law ; and ſhe, 
good 'woman , had no ſuch neceſfary 
helps for her Conſolation. What muſt ſhe 
do ? Her Nurſe adviſcs her to ſtrange 
this Inceſtnous Brat, her Paſſion, in 
the Birth. But ſhe bravely reſolves to 
puth on, whatever comes on't. - 


Duemenna: dooyit exitum caſus, fe- 


V0. 


is 1-3 rh- medeſt Phedra, whole 
F/1nu14 25 under tuch' | diſcipline ? 
Cn {he befo tree with the Infamy ot | 

{or Houie, make fuch fulſome defcri 
r1075, and envy her Mother the carelles 
O! 
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of a Bull > But the Nurſe mends the 
matter, and reproves her ſeverely. Here 


therefore we may expect a ſample of- 
ſtrict and exemplary modeſty,and chaſte 


exprethion. 


Sed ut ſecundus Numinum au{condat 

avor 

Cortes nefandos—and immediately after 
—— Metxe concubitus novos. 

Miſcere thalamos Patris, & Nati ap- 

paras, 


Oteroq; prolem c apere confuſam impio- 


| Is this the diſciplin'd Language Mr 
Collier boaſts of 2 Such we have in- 
deed ſometimes under the diſcipline of 
Bridewel and Bedlam, but ſeldom clſe- 
where. The moſt accompliſh'd Ditciple 
that ever came- out of the late tamous 
Academy of the virtuous Mrs Meggs of 
notable Memory, cou'd not have been 


more free in her Language, as well as 


Thoughts. The Artients, good Men. 
did not puzzle their Heads about double 
entendre's to {creen a toul thought, or 
labour for Allegpries and Alluſions, but 
honeſtly called a Spade, a Spade, when- 
ever they had occathon. I believe 
theſes 


Modc/?y | of 
'L.yCus oe 


ſos - 


” 
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theſe Ladics wou'd be better compan 
tor Jour ot Naples, than Mr Dryden's 


- Leonors, if fulſome as Yew be 


toorhlome to her. 

But Mr Collier 15s mightily pleaſed, 
thar there 1s no courting, except in the 
Hercules Furens, where the Tyrant Lycus 
addreſſes Megara very briefly, and in m- 
deft remote Language. Here he has 
pointed us a Specimen of - what he calls 
modeſt and remote.The Tyrant had court- 
ed Meo.Arz , the Wife of Hercules, to 
no purpoſe,ſhe obſtinately repulſed him; 
2nd therefore he turns him about, and 
modeſtly ( as Mr Collier” thinks) thus 
addrefies himſelf ro Amphitruo. Tos 
have Pimpt for Jupiter to your Wife, and 


ſhall do as much for me to your Daneghter- 


in-Law, hzvoing ſo expert a Maſter it can 
be 0 novelty either to her, or her Flus 
band, to be civil to their Betters. But if 
ſhe ./rimately refuſes to comply, Ill force 


hey , ard beget a generous Racegg, 


Jovi dediſti conjlgcm, Regi dabis. 

Et te maniſtro non novurm hoc . diſcet 
| | 4 Nurs, 

F.tiiz viro probante, mcliorem ſequi, 

077 copiart pertinay te1s negat, 


Vs 
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Vel ex coaFa nobil em partun feram. 


This, according to Mr Collier, is Di- 
ſtance and Modeſty, Old Stiie. It he 
will make theſe allowances toour Poets, 
[1] engage to prove there never was an 
immodeſt thing ſaid upon the Emgliſþ 
Stage ; a task I ſhou'd be loth to ander- 
take upon any other terms, as much as 
am perſwaded of their comparative 
Innocence. 

But 'tis not in his Judgment only, R# 


that Mr Collzer can be partial ; his Me-," > 96 


moty can be favourable too upon OCCa-" 
ton. For tho he does zz ommbns dor- 
mire, yet he can wink at the Faults 
of his old Friends, while he ſees ev'ry 
{lip of the Moderns double. He fays, 
that Sexeca has no courting but this 
of Lycxs ; but I ſuppole, he wilfully 
forocts the ſhameful folicitations 
which Phedra uſcs to corrupt her Son- 
in-Law Hippolitas, ag2inſt the Charter 
of her Sex, and the rules of Decency. 
They, whoſe curioſity invites 'em to 4 
-turcher enquiry, may find matter in 
abundance tor their ſpeculations, in the 
 Agamenmon, particularly in the Scenes 
D; tween Clytemmeſira and her. "ys 
E 2uſthou 'F 
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FEgiſthus and Clytenmeſtra, Elefdra and 
Clytemneſitra ;, and in divers others places 
of the reſt of the Plays of that Col 

| leftion. £4 

Firafigpn of If we (ſhould examine the Ancient Co- 
«/: in medy with the ſeverity that Mr Collier 
Tragedy, uſes to the Moderns, we ſhould let jn 
met; , ſuch a torrent of Citations, as woud 
almoſt over-whelm us. But for the 
reaſons already given, there are grains 
of allowance to be made to Comedy, to 
which Tragedy can [lay no claun. Tra- 
gedy deals with perſons ot the higheſt 
Condition, by and bcetore whom the 
ſtritelt {ſeverity of Manners and Deco- 
rum is to be obtervd. The buſineſs 
1s of great -importance, and requires fe- 
' rious conlideration, aud gives no op» 
portunity for wantonneſs, or light in- 
decencies. Whenever therefaxe the 
\ Poet ſuffers inch perſons to talk ſuch 
Fooleries themiclves, or others to talk 
<m to 'em, he ſtoops 'em below their 
Charafters and Buſineſs. But in Come- 
dy the caſe is quite different, both the 
perſons and bultneſs arc little, and exaCt 
-:ither Srate nor. Ceremony. Moſt--of 
perſons arc fuch, as either dont 
, or don't regard Forms and 
Ws 
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Punftilio's of good Breeding. 


treedoms they take, tis hard to diltin- ,; 


I his 
we have a plain Proot of in all the Co- 
medies of Antiquity, whether of the 
old or new Cut. The Slavcs ate lo fa- Shy. 
miliar with their Matters, that by the? C.- | 


74% 


» (1.8 


Fi > 
4 


R ©- 


owih one trom rother, nent that the man Co- 


dave bears the Character of Adv antage, 
and appears generally to have more 
wit than Dis Maiter, whom he is to 
affiſt 1t he be young, and cheat it he 
be old. According zly we find 'em_ al- 
molt always banteri: 1g, quibbling, drol- 
and jcſting upon their Maſters, 
waen -they* arc rogether. Their em- 
ployment 1s utually to purchale 
their young Maſter a Miſtreſs, with-the 
By 
this means the Slaves become the Prin- 
cipalCharacter in the Artient Comedy,and 
re the mainSpring,by which the whole 


NS, 


Hunks their Old Maſters money. 


Machine of theEable 15 ſet a gO10S. 


The 


relt, which are ufually in the new Come- 


dy, a covetous oldFellow,an extravagant 
young one,a Bawd,a Whore, 2 {tolen Vir- 


21, | are but the under Wheels, whole 
motions are regulated altogether by 


tote of the Slave, who 1s the Man of 


[1 r1gUC, and carries all the Brains the 


r 


Poet 


4 
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Poet can ſpare about him. The old Man 
is froward, ſuſpicious, feverc, and cloſe- 
fiſted; and fometimes he is repreſented 
ealy and indulgent, but has a fcolding, 
turbulent, griping Wite, a churliſh, par- 
(monious brother, or Relation, or con- 
ceited Wile Friend, that takes upon him- 
{elf tro correct and govern him. The 


young Fellow 1s 1n Love, | nn 
and 11 want of Money. The Baewd, 


| whether Male, or Female, 15 faithleſs, 


impoling, and ated only by preſent 


profit. Tae Whore, if an expenencd 


one, 1s altogether Mercenary, it raw } 
in her Trade, ſhe is dotingly fond and ' 

!{OVing, but under the care of the Bawd, | 
Tae ſtoln Virgin 1s always next toa | 


| Mute. 


Their Plots are conged tO as nat- 
; CW 4 compals, as their CharaFers. The 
young Man is in Love with a Slave, 
and wnts money to purchaſe her of 
the : Bawd, who is about to fell, or 
proſtiture her to another. The young 
Man in this exigent has recourſe to a 
crafty Servant, who helps by ſome Stra- 
tagem tO ſqueeze the DR out of the 
od Spunge his Father, or to cheat ſome 
other Body. A diſcovery at length en 
made 
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made to his Father, who is vehemently 
provoked at his Sons folly and extrava- 
gance, and threatens to difinherit him. 
Young Maſter and Man are at their 
wits end, to reconcile themſelves to 
tit old Man, and no fetch, no contri-- 
vance left to bring themſelves off, when 
m comes ſome Merchant or Stranger, 
who diſcovers that this Maiden 1s a 
Citizen, and well born ; which paci- 
hes the Old Fellow, the young Man 
thrives in his amours, a match is ſtruck 
up by confent of all Parties, and all's 
well again. 


Tis true, Ar:ftophanes took a much G&J. 1:- 


q greater compaſs, and brought not only 
Mankind, but Gods, Brute Animals, and 
even inanimate Bodies within the Pale 


berty taken 
by Ariſto- 
phan. 1s 


of the Stages .T his, as 1t inlargd. his . 


walk, encreas'd his Liberty, which he 
fomerimes abuſes at a ſcandalous unju- 
ſtifyable rate. Mr Collier, to obviate 
all objections that might be rais'd from 
the practice of Ari/tpphanes, whoſe Co- 
medies are the only pieces of that kind 
remaining of the Oftek Stage, by way 
of prevention excepts again{t his Cre- 
dit, and endeavours to invalidate his 
Evidence by accuting hint of Arheiſpr. 
od Y > 


put 


4+ 
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Arif:*' But tho I think Mr Colliers Argu- 
F*"*.4; MENTS tO prove him an Atheilt to be of 
 « no validity, as I could cafily ſhew,were 


- a 1 T 
JW: 07 W3. H 


O 
29: 8/3 Dur 


, . 
FLLE 


it not- an ump-crtinent digrefſion m this 
place. ; yer I ſhall wave the parricular 
rcfutation of 'em , becauſe I- think%t 
not material to the point in hand,whe- 
ther he were ſo or not. For tho we 
ſhould grant, that the Poet himſelf was 
_ | an Atheiſt, yet Mr Collier himfekk will 
; not pretend that his Audience, the 

people of Athers were ſo too. On the 
_ contrary 1t appears that they were as 
F arrant Bizots, as Mr Collier himſelf 
could wilh to trade. with. They put 

Socrates to death, only becauſe he 

would not bc cullicd out of his reaſon, - 

and be the Prieſt's Fool, tro counte- 
- nance and encvurage a ſenſeleſs extras 
. vagant ſuperſtition. This made ſome 
' Chriſtian . Fathers reckon him among 

the Martyrs tor the Qwity of the De- 

Wy. 
But Vir Co/ier, who has a much bet- 
tcr havd at fuppolmg than proving, 
tzkcS a very cud Micthod to clear the 
reputaticn of that great man from the. 
tvggeltions of Arrſtophanes, and the 
ccniure of his Country, by whom. he 
was ct ncmmnd tor Atherſme That 
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That Socrates was no Atheilt zs clear 
from Inſtances enow. To mention but one. 

The confidence he had in his Demon or 
Genius, by which he govern'd his Afﬀuirs, 
puts it beyond diſpute. 

That Socrates held, and believ'd the z;.. 
exiſtence of Demons or Genii, may be + cg 
an arguinent, thag he was no Atheiſt, * + 
But thgt he pretended to have any Fa- 
miljarity, or hold any Correſpondence 
with ſuch a Daemon or Genins, gives 
me but a very indifferent notion ot his 
Faith and Integrity. Ir {mclls rank of 
[mpolture, and mutt needs make bur 2 
bad Lmpretion upon men ot Integrity, 
and Underſtanding of thole Principles, 
which want the {upport of ſuch diſho- 
neſt ſhitcs. But this was P/-to's report 
of hum, and pernaps was netther the 
real practice nor opinion of Jocrates, 
whom therefore we ſhall difinils, as ha- 
ving been brought in only to ſhew how 
unluckily Mr Collier is Sitted tor Ar- 
cutncnt. 

But it the Athegggys could proceed ,,,,,,.7 
with fuch Rig ainſt a man {0+ Athe- 
much rever'd tor husVirtue and Wildom, 3s 2 
and [upporced by the favour of their [> » "oY 


butt and greate {men only, for holding yrs MONE "ny 
4 © O- p han L&S$, 


* 
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pinions contrary to their Notions of 
Religion, tis not to be 1imagin'd, that 
thcy who were ſo very tender in this 
caſe, ſo cxtreamly ſenſible of any aftront 
to the Common Faith, would with fo 
little concern, or Aither ſo much ſatis- 
faction, have heard it publickly inſulted 


DY Arijtophanes. They ſhew'd 


m the 


cale of Socrates, that their Bloodp could 

riſe and ferment upon ſuch occaſions as 
. high as any people'ss How comes it 
then, that they who were fo outrage- 
ous and impatient with Socrates, are (0 
tame, | and pailive as to bear much 
greater Provocitions of the ſame Na- 
tore from Ar:/tophancs without the leaſt 
gn of Reſentment 2 Was the intereſt 
of the Poct 10 much ſuperiour to the 
Philoſophers , that what was capital in 
one thou'd deſerve no manner of cor- 
rection, or norice 1m t'other 2 No ſuch 
, matter, for he was call d in queſtion, 
and took his Tryal tor a thing of much 
_ moment.viz.For alluruins 7 the Liber- 


eS of aC:tizcnot 
er. Noiwy there 1s 


being aForeign- 
ubt.but his Ene- 


mes who had the malice and the power 
to get Im thus arraignd, w ould have 
trengthen 4 their Charge, with an Ar- 


ticle 
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ticle {ſo conſiderable as Atheiſm, and 
Blaſphemwy againſt their Gods, before 
ſuch {uperſiitious bigotted Judges as 
the Athemans, had there been any 

ound or colour of ſuſpicion. The 
Power and Malice of Cleow wou'd have 
reach'd, him, had there been any plau- 
ſible pretence, to have fixt the guilt of 
a Crime fo unpepular upon him. 
* Mr Collier pretends to maintain Irs  fo- 
aſſertion by divers inſtances of irreve- J'7 * 
rent” pailages in relation to their Gods, «/-::4.. 
to be. found in'the Plays of Ariſtopha- 
wer, I grant there are ſuch paſlages, 
even more than Mr Collrer has cited, 
tho many of thoſe which he has ſele&t- 
ed to prove his Allegation by, will 
by no means bear the weight of fach 
a Charge. But the people of Atherr, 
who were 1n theſe matters much more 
delicate, than Mr Cofrier tecms to be, ona 
had the nicenets to diitingurſh juſtly be- Man er 
tween the Privzte Sentiments of the "*=* __ 
Man, and the Publickh one's of the Poet. ; oo ons w, 
[1 this larter capacity almoſt all torts of 7 Feet. 
Characters bclong'e to: him, and be © OE 
mult of conſequence be trequently ne» 
cellitated to make ule of Thoughts and 
Expreliions very contrary to lis own 

Y 4 DIO 
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proper opinion. ' The Athenians there- 
fore did not lay theſe Liberties of the 
Stage, which they knew: the nature of 
thoſe Charatters which he repreſented 
maſt of courſe oblige him to, as ble- 
nuſhes cither in his Faith or Morals, to 
his Charge. Had Mr Collier been Ma- 
{ter of as much Underſtanding and Ju- 
ſtice, as theſe Heathens, not only Ar 
ſtophanes, but our Emgliſh Poets too had 
met with a fairer Adverſary, and found 
civiller and honeſter treatment. 'T were 

eaſic to enlarge m_ the Juſtihcation of | 
Ariſiophanes ; but Mr Collier gives him 
up, and theretore we need no parallel 
between him, and: the Ereliſh Comick 
 \ Poets, to prove the comparative mode- 
ſty of the latter ;' for which realon 
we ihall proceed directly to Plautus 
whom he juſtihes upon the compart- 

fon. 

Liberties of, Plantus, by reaton of the narrow Cir- 
Plautus cle that he moves in, affords no great 
Gan thoſe Variety, yet there is plenty enough in 
ef the En= him, to make Mr Collzer bluſh for his 
elhS%e. qefcnce, if it wereMll produc'd at large. 
For what he calls: very moderate, and 
ſays, that our ſingle Plays ſhall far out- 


do all this put together, wou'd 1n - 
Ms- 
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Microſcopical way of obſerving appear 
monſtrous, and infinitely exceed the 
moſt malicious colleftion he can make 
out of the Engliſh Poets. but he pre- 
ſumes upon the ignorance of his Rea- 
ders, and impoſes arbitrarily and ma- 
giſterially what Jenſe he pleaſes upon 
every thing, a {potically coins Ct- 

' tations, which he forces upon 'em for - 
genuine, upon no better warrant than 
his own Will and Pleaſure. But to 
proceed to inſtance, 

In the Amphitruo, Mercury atter a long faxes 
ſcene of grots Drollery upon Awphitruo, 77 the 
bids him be gone, and nor diſturb hi -—_ If 
Matlter's pleaſure with his Wite. 


Abſcede moneo, moleſtus ne fies, dum 

Amphitruo, 

Cur iixore moda ex hoſuubus adveniens, 
voluptatem capt. 


Upon this Amphitruo asks, What Wite ? 
and 1s ani{wer'd Alcumena. This does 
not tatisfy his curioſity, but he muſk 
know whether hevies with her or nots 
and 1s not contented till he has doubl'd 
the Queſtion, and muſt be inform'd , 


whether they lie in the ſame room both 
OL 
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or not. Hereupon Mercury, to. cut the 
debate ſhort, gives him this plain an» 
 \wer. 


Corpore corpus incubat. 


Upon this Amphitrgg, bewails his mi- 
(ery, and Mercary packer lays, 


vt 
Lacri'ft,qued hic miſer:am deputat-Nam 
xxorem uſurariam 
Perinde eſt prebere, ac ji agrume ſterelem 
| fodiendume locer, 


" as The man's 4 gainer by what he calls his 
\ Tg For 'ts as profitable to heve one: 
Wife, as ones Field till'd by another. 
Remarks At this rate Mecrcxry drolls on ; 
ble Circum- x 
fnces of Wherein there is this remarkable, beſides 
this 4-4 the quality of che perſons, one a God, 
[4ge- tother a Heroe, that the words Jaſt 
cited are {unpposd to be ſpoken aſide 
' out of the hcoring of! Amphitruoz, and 
conlequenity ar2 iunmcdiately addrefs'd 
7 Dif. and peculiariy recommended to the Au- 
g4:ſe ender dience, as containing, fomething very 
206/410 editying or jvery entertaining 
«92a; no I dety Mr Collier ro prove any ſuch 
excuſe '* liCentious freedoms upon the Engliſh 
X UB 


' 
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Amphitrao, as angry as he is with if. 
But perhaps Mr Collier "thinks the dil- 
guiſe of Soſa, may excuſe the ribaldry 
of Mercxry. But this excuſe won't 
ferye his turn, For Mercury is under 
no diſguiſe to the Audience, to whom 
this laſt - wy 1s particularly addreſs'd. 
But leſt he 


ſhould think Mercwry a Jupiter wt 


Mad God, and allow him the liberty of 7p. 


Ribaldry, let us hear how cleanly 
Jupiter will expreſs himſelf. It the laſt 
Scene this Soveraign of the Gods ap- 
pears in ſtate, owns his Quality and 
Intrigne, and bids Amphitrug receive his 
Wife. For, ſays he, | 


Mea vi ſubata ſt. 


Mr Collier knows the meaning of the 
word Svubigo in this caſe and mult (train 
as hard im this place, 2s he thinks Laze- 
bin has done in another, it he will de- 
fend it. 

The A/7aria, the next Play in order, 
affords beſides the Scene betwixt C/z.ere- 
ta the Bawd, and Arggrippns, (which 
Mr Collier confelles to border upon rude- 
eſs, and I think down-right Bawdy in 
{ſeveral places) rwo more, one betwixt 

fl 
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Argyrippus, Philenium, Leomda, and 
Libanus, which is very looſe, and ano- 
ther, which is ſingularly inſtructive, 
between Argyrippns and Demenetus his 


Inſtance of Father. The old man, like a good Fa- 


frngular 


Mor al;ty. 


ther, purchaſes a Whore for his Son, 
upon condition that himſelf may come 
in for ſnacks, and withal tells ham, 
that it becomes a young man to be 
modeſt, and let his Betters go before 
him, that he had provided a Miſtreſs 


for him to ſolace himſelf with alt the 


year, if he could but be content, to let 
his Father be his Taſter- This 15 
wholeſom DoGtrine, and ſeaſon'd with 
ſuch grave Morality, no doubt very e- 
ditying. This Mr Collier finds no fault 
with, and therefore we may very well 
paſs it by ; fince, if it will bear the 
Telſt of his Hypotheſis, it will unque- 
ſtionably of ours. Tho, had this been 
of Engliſh growth, it had tound no ta- 
your, but had ſmarted uamercitully un+ 
der his diſcipline. 

One thing 'tis'neceſlary to take no- 
tice of before we go any further, and 
tat 1s, that whether Plautus's Lovers 


'"ralk Love, or not, they a& it very 
plainly and vigoroufly before Folks, 


w hcre- 
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where-ever they come together. An #ferced 
inſtance of this kind we have in the _ 
Gereulio at the meetin 3 of Phedromns, | 
and Planeſmum, Cwho by the by is ſup- 
pane to be a modeſt _— At their 

as d opportunity of coming toge- 
rein they 6445 active and doom 
that Palrmurus the Slave ſtands amaz'd, 
and cries out, 


-uterg; inſamunt. 
Viden' ut miſere moliuntur , nequeunt 
comple ſatis. 


Theſe words are more expreſlive of 
Action than Paſſion, though indeed they 


imply both. Planefiam, to mend the 
matter, expreſſes her diſcontent, that 
the Servant did not withdraw, but 


| ſtaid to be a check upon 'em. 


Tam huac voluptati hoc adjunFum odi- 


#7 eſt. 


The Servant replies with indignation, 
and reprimands his Maſter tor behaving 


himſelf (o immodeſtly, 
--- Ot immodeſis hic te mgderere moribus 


[ 
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Compers» JT mention this - only to 'ſhew how 
4 of ch; Much even the modeſt Virgins of the 
P.rgins of Antient Stage: valued an 
che ar This, according to Mr Collier's 
hn: ro be fs, would have been a Capnal mil{de- 
*;/erved. meanour upon the Erg/z/b Stage, whats 
ever it was upon the 
- . more inſtances of this kind, and more 
plain ones might be. produc'd, but | 
have not room for 'em here. Howe- 
ver, thus may ſerve to! ſhew what ſort 
of Nxx's Fleth Mr Collier wou'd. be at, 
when he makes Ye/#als of fuch Lafles as 
this. 

1 Col- Mr Collier is fo very fond of the So- 
ner +9" briety of Plautus's Plays, that he de- 
::+:n- tendseven the Conduct of the Pandars 
ice of. and Slaves, and | maintains, thar they 
don't misbchave themielves before Wo- 
men. He is {ure ar lcalt, that there art 
but four inſtances to the contrary, as be 
remembers, Olympio, Paleſtrio, Strati- 
lax and Dordalns are the perſons. And 
' thelVomen they dif conn with, are two of 

them Slaves, and the third a Wench: 

I: I'm ſorry Mr Collier's memory is fo 
+ ir ** bad, when he has ſo much occaſion for 
pio £-%| a better. He rakes notive ot but three 
mfr XY omen thus freely | dealt with, two 


WP IYepFc» 


ſented. | w ere 


, 


P17. 
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whereof, as he tells us by way of miti- 
gation of , were Yaves, and 
the third a Wench. From whenee® he 
ſcems to infer, that before Women of 
Modeſty and Condition, theſe S/2ves 
and Pandars were more cautious and 

reſerv'd in their Language. But Oly- 

pio, whom he has ſubpena'd as an Evi- 
dence for himſelf, will tell him other- 
wife. The perſons he plays his Gambols 
before, are Cleoſtrata and Marrhina, two 
principal Citizens Wives, Matrons of 
as great Quality and Virtue as any, that 
ere trod the Roman Stage in Comedy ; 

Alrunreng excepted.  Thete Matrons had 
hhamm'd him with a man in woman's 

Cloaths for a Bride, and big with the 

expectation of the ilue of their jeſt, fell 

to catechizing him about the buſineſs. 

The Clown, without regard to their 

Quality, which was the more confide- 

rable in Cleoſtrata, becauſe ſhe was his 

proper Miſtreſs, and might ſeverely cha- 

ſ[tiſe any rudeneſs, yet the Clown, I 

lay; makes a very rank deſcription, and 

what's worſe, the women were pleaſed 

with it, and urge and prompt him for- 

ward. 


Ol. 


pron 
2. 
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Ol.——:iUlz haud verbun! acit, it 

| veſtte, id qui eftis, F /7 
Obi il lum ſaltum video obſeptum, rogs, 
ut altero ſenat adire. | 

Enim jam magss jam appropero, magis . 
jam lubet in Caſinam irruere. 


This, inſtead of rebating the edge of 
his Miſtrefles Appetite, inflames her 
curiolity yet more ; ſhe's impatient till 


he proceeds. 


Cl. Perdis, quin pergis. 
Cl. —contims ſtrifdo gladio: atat 
babe pape. Cl. 2nid pape. | 
OI]. Gladium ne haberet metui, id 
querere 0Osps 
Dum gladium ne habeat quero, arripis 
capulunt, 
Sed quem cogito 101 habuit gladium, nam 
id eſſct Eris 111+ 


Here thc Booby began to mince the 
matter ;| and his Miſtreſs, ve. ao 
plain-dealing, corre&ts hum tor itF and: 
bids him ſpcak out, but he is atham'd, 
he ſays, 

Cl. Eloquere. Ol. At pudet. 


Thc 
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The Slave however has ſome grace. 
His Miſtreſs can't be ſatisfy'd ſo, ſhe's 
for every thing in as proper terms, as 
if lie was giving evidence 1n a Court 
of Record. But not prevailing that 
way, (he prompts and pumps hum with 
Interrogatories as looſely as a waggith 
Councel ar a Bawdy Tryal. 


Cl. Nam radix fuit ? Num cucumis £ 


The Woman, 'tis plain, had a true 
apprehenſion of the matter, but ſhe did 
10t like his clownifh Baſbtulneſs. Still 
the fellow boggles at naked Image- 
ry ; | however he unproves,; and comes 
ON APACE. 


Ol. ProfeFo non fuit quicquam olerum 
Niſs quicquid erat, calamitas profed#o at- 
tigerat Hunquam : 
Ita qu ir-quid erat, grande erat. 
Volo, ut obvortat cubiti(ſine, 
Verbum ullum mutit, 
Surgo ut incam. 


I we meaſure the Canvertbrion of 
Plautxs's Ladies of Quality by this Stan- 
dard, the Ladies of our Stage, taking 

Z even 


it *m1'e 
irgm the 
Ailmnarci a: 
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»yen the loofeſt, need not be aſham'q 
of their Breeding: Nay, they wou'd 
btuſh for their company if they were 
brought together, 
Bur C leoſtrata and Marrhina are not 
fingular. In the Afraria, Artemona, 


pon the diſcovery of her Husbands 


intrigue, refletts upon his Failings to- 
wards her, and makcs a very odd-di(- 
covery of her own wants. 


LY 


Art. Ego cehſeo 

Exm etianm honrinem Senatui dare operam, 
aut Clientibus 

Thi labore del. ſatuns notem totam ſtertere. 

I!!?: opere foris facinndo luſſus nou ad- 
vent. 

Funinm alien arat, | incultum familia- 
rem deferit. 

He was ( lays ſhe )) ſo taken np with 

till; Mg 477 "other's kd, that he let has 

onn lye fallow. 


= 


This trankneſs of the Lady's com- 
plaint gave the' Slave her Informer the 
boldnefs to put a very homely queſtion 
co her. 


Poſſis 
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Poſes {i forte acoubantem tunm virum con- 
 ſpefteris 
lum corona amplexiim amicam, fi vidzas 
cognoſcere £ 


Con'd you know your Husband, if you 
ſhou'd ſee him and his Miſtreſs in a 
poſture that wou'd not ſnew his Face. 


This paſſage ( to uſe a Phraſe of 
Mr Collier's) I have trantlated ſoftly, 
but| very fairly. - Yet even thus the 
Image, which, 11 the Original 1s ex- 
preſs'd in the proper vulgar terms, ap- 
pears too groſs and plain, and is fuch 
as won'd not be endur'd upon our Stage, 
as lewd as Mr C/lier thinks that and 
the Age. | 


However, The Men who talk intempe- Slaves nt 
ratel y are generally Slaves, fays Mr Col- aw _ 
lier ; and he can't find any Gentleman «f 4 kind 
guilty of an indecent expretlion, ex-# Flu: 


cept Luſtteles, who is once over airy. 
L thall help him to another, out.of a 
great number, that are ready upon de- 
mand, which 1s the more authentick, 
becauſe it comes from a grave old Gen- 
tlctnan in no very airy mood, but while 
L 2 he 


Atiies 


&1o11onus, 
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he is correcting another for his Lewd 
neſs and Debauchery. » In the Miles 
Glorioſus, PeripleFomenes asks Pyrgopoli- 
nices the Souldier, 


Cur es auſus ſubagitare alienam uxorem, 
impudens 2 


The Gravity of the man here makes 
the groſsncts of the | Expreſſion the 
Attcr theſe inſtances 
I hope Mr Collicy may upon ſecond 
thoughts have a better opinion of the 
Gentlemen and Ladics of our Stage, 
than herctotore, at Icalt that he will do 
'em more Juſtice in his next Parallel. 

But Vir Co/7er has one holi! to retreat 
to yct, from whence he muſt be driven 
- bejore we part. Plautus his Prologues 
and FEpilogues are inofſenſroc. If this 
can be muntain'd, he hus gain'd a great 
point z bur here, as m other places, he 
triumphs betore Victory, The Prologue 
and Fpri/oge are properly the Speeches 
of the Tort, and 'tis in them, if any 
where, that we diſcover the Morals of 
2 Ccmickh Poct. Lambin finds a double 
ertendre 1n the Prologue to the Perla ; 
Nr Collier - thinks there is 4 ſtr ain 1m the 

con- 


=—_ 
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conſtruFion. I muſt own my (tf of 


Lambin's opinion ; but, ſince Mr Colter 
does not here deliver himſelf after his 
uſual. dogmatical way, [I ſhall not infiſt 
upon this paſſage, but proceed to in- 
ſtances, which no violence vt Con- 
ſtru&ion can wrelt to 1 wrong tenſe. 
Here let us return. to the Cafe, to 
which the Poet gives a very "ſinucry 7 


concluſion, and a more {mutty DEE > | 


prov 


, OPNEC 


Grex, that ſpeaks the Epilogue, adviſes 7 Ca 


the Audience to elap [uſtil 'y ef grve the 
Poet his due, and to thoſe that did it, he 
wiſhes as many Whores as they pleaſed, 
unknown to their Wives ; but to thoſe 
that did not clap, he wiſhes a He-Goat 
beſmear'd with the Filth of a Ship for a 


Concubine. 

| 

Nunc nos £quum eſt, manibus meritis 
mer Hans mercedem daffre, 

Dui fxat, claja uxorem ducat ſcartion 
ſemper quod wvolet. 

Perim qui non manibus Clare, quanttnt 
poterit, pluſerit, 


E; pro fe orto ſuppore? tur birci's unfus 


Pauten. 


Yo Hers 


{1na. 


, 


Epilogue? 
fo this Ar 
finaria an 
Ercowaz;- ed, as we have already ſeen. In the 
7.7). :70 
FT: W, h ef 
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+ Here we have a Sample of the Poet's 
Morals, which Mr Colfter has warrant- 


. Epilogue to the Aſmnaria, if we: may 


rake Plautws's word, we may have a 
Taſte of the Manners of his Age and 
Country, which Mr Collier 18 likewiſe 


very fond of. From both which pur 


togerher, we may. give a reaſonable 
gueſs at Mr Collier's own Palate in ſuch 
matters. Demenetws his Wife had caught 
- himin a Bawdy-houfe, whoring mm his 
Son's company, and rated him home, 
which concludes the ' Action of the 
Play. Hereupon Grex by way of ap- 
plication thus accoſts the Ardierce. 


Hic ſenex ſiquid cl 412 uxorem ſuo animo 
fecit wolupe, | 

Neg; noon, neq; mirnm fecit, nec 

: feens Guam alt ſolent, 

Nec . quisquia ſt tam ingenio duro, nec 
tam firmo peFore 

Quin nwbi quicquant orcaſronis ſit, ſibt 
faciat bene. | 


Here the Poet juſtifies Whoring, even 
in an old married man, and pleads the 
common practice mm detence of it. He 
thinks 
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thinks no pays yp ts =" pane fair 
temptation fo imſelf good. For 
Wea. p10 Phraſe, he oeT 6 the buſi- 
neſs and qualifies the offence. 

Let Mr Collier compare theſe two 
Epilogues with thoſe Engliſh ones to 
which he refers,| and thicn condemn 
them, and abſolve theſe it he can. Nay, 


even the Play of which Plautss himſclt Ca2f + 


makes his boaſt, That 'twas writtcn up 
to the tridfeſt rules of Chaſtity 5 that ſew 
ſuch Comedies were ts be found, by which 
thoſs that were already good, might be 
made better, has a very broad touch of 
Smut in the Epilogue, even at the time 
he 1s valuing: himſelf upon his Mo- 


dclty, 


| = * 7 ; Edilogue : 
SpeZatores, acl pudicos mores fat hec «4 nb 4 


fabul 2 eſe. | 
Neg; in hac ſubagitationes ſunt - 
Hujuſmodi paucis Poete reperiunt Ca- 
medias, 
Cbi boni meliores fiant 


Such Initances as theſe crowd them- 
ſelves to upon usalmoſt every where in 
Plautws, that 'tis hard to pals 'em over, 
and cndlcls to take notice of 'em. But 
L 4 having 


C 
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having already far hab reſſed the in- 
tended limits of this diſcourſe, I ſhall 
treſpaſs no farther upon the Reader's 
patience on this head. 

©7277 | His next complaint is the abuſe of the 
Ava F Clergy. Were this complaint juſtly 
rhe Clergy grounded , it would merit not only 
Pen. 11S, but all honeſt men's Indignation, 
and Reſentments. But this Charge does 
not ſeem to be ſufficiently made out. 
For tis raiſed upon a very weak foun- 
- dation, a miſtaken Notion, that Prieſts 
above all the reſt of Mankind, are by 
pnviledge excmpted from having their 
faults taken notice of this way ; His 
reaſon for this ſhall be conſider'd by 
and by. I ſuppoſe, it Mr Collier's 

Band hung awry , or his Face was. 
dirty, he would uſt the. afliſtance of a 
Glaſs to make all right and clean. Why 
then does he reject the uſe of that 
which might do the ſame office for his 
mind, and help him to correct the tol- 
lies and management ot his Lite 2 The 
caſe 15 plain, he is| blind to his own 
Faults, and mad that any one elfe 
ſhould {ce 'em. This makes him call 
the ſhewing any of their failings, expo- 


ſmg the Clergy, as it thereby only 
they 
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they became pubſick, not conſidering 
that the Glaſs ſhews our Faults to our 
{dives .only ; -other people can (ce 'em 
2S plainly ard. as readily without its 
help. But Mr Collier, who takes every 
thing by the wrong handle, looks upon - 
a correction as a reproach, and had 
rather a Fault ſhould paſs unmended, 
than be taken notice of, But becauſe 
he pleads a peculiar Charter for the 
exemption ot the Prieſthood, let us ſee 
how he makes out his Title. The 
Confiderations, upon which he tounds 
it, are three. 

Firſt, Becauſe of their Relation to the 
Deity. 

This Relation to the Deity he {wells Tir Rels- 
toa monſtrous f1ze, and blows himſelf 07,90 
 prefumptuoutly up in his @wn Conceit, confdered. 

to a Condition fomething above mor- 
tal. He pretends-to no lets, than to 
be 'one of the Piincipal Mimiſters of * I 
Gols Kingdom, to repreſent his Perſon, 
to pr:bliſh his Laws, Paſs his Pardons, 
and. Preſide in his Worſhip. Nir Collier's 
Pride has here hurried him into prodi- 
gious Infolence and. Folly. To raite 
his own Character, he has made a Pope 
of every individual Prieft, and given 

that 
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that to the meaneſt of 'em, which the 
moſt Orthodox part of the Chriſtian 
World deny to the pretended Succefior 
of St Peter ? Is not the whole world 
God's King1:m ? What then , are -its 
Kings, Princes, and Rulers, if every 
Prieſt be before 'em in Authority 2 Mr 
Collier, I believe, 1s the firſt bold Mor- 
tal, that ever |\pretended to repreſent 
the perſon of God Almighty ſerioully. 
This to me ſounds more like Blaſphe- 
my, than any thing in the moſt pro- 
tane Poet. The Pope indeed preſumes 
to ſtile himſelf Chriſt's Vicar general, 
but he does not preſume to be the Re- 
preſentative of his Perſon. As Mr 
Collier has aflum'd a higher Title, ſo , 
I ſuppole, he expects more -reverence. 
'Tis {trange that Enthuſiaſm fhould 
ſhoot tro fuch a heighth in our cold 
Climate, which it ſcarce ever reach'd 
in | Rome 1tsS Native Place. But Mr 
Collier keeps a hor Bed, where he forces 
up. violent Notions, 1n fpight of the 
oppolition of wn unagtural Soil and 
Sealon. 

But I ſhould. bc glad toknow, where- 


R-preſe?7 in this peftonal Reprefcaration conlilts. 


L Yl Docs ne pretend, HKRC|Le Pope, 16 pol- 


lels 
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ſeſs any of the Divine Attributes ? In- 
fallibility , even of the Church itſelf, 
has been long fince juſtly exploded by 
all ſober Chriſtians, that know, and 
dare to uſe their Reaſon in the gut- 
dance of their Conſciences. And the 
Pope himſelf in the heighth of his 
Pride and Uſurpation, never pretended 
to more. But in what does this vain 
Creature reſemble his Creator ? Can a 
groyeling Mortal ſuſtain the Majeſty 
and Figure of Onnipotence. 

If notwithſtanding all theſe Magni- 7** Fe»e 
ficent expreſſions of himſelf, and his Curb me 
order, Mr Collier means no more, than ys with 
than that a Prieſt derives a tubordinate * "4 
Authority from the Church, to exerciſe 
his Function in Spiritual matters con- 

' formably to her dire&ions, then all 
this inſolent profane Bombaſt dwindles 
to | nothing. For tho a very great 
power and truſt: is repos'd 1n "the 
Chizrch, yet I don't find, that this 
Power was ever tbdg'd entire with the 
F-71-{7, or ary other lingle perion what- 
locrer. And therotore Mr Collier gralps 
at tov much, when he claims the fame 
reſpect, and deference for every. Prieſt, 


tht '9. Or ought ro be paid to the 
Church, 
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Church, and the Governours of it. 
Mes of But Mr Collrer finds, | that St. Paxl 
v5. -Calls himſelf and the reſt of the Apoſtles 
Pfr what the Ambaſſadors of Chriſt, and thinks 


circumſts 
tiated. 


himſelf thereby ſufficiently warranted . 
to take upon him to repreſent the 

ſon of God. The word which St Pax 
employs, 2 Cor.5. 20. is mp4efewedp, which 
ſignifies to come by commiſſion from 


| another, and conſequently may proba- 


| nourable poſt that can be, under God 


bly enough be render'd, We are the Em- 
'baſſadors, tho 1t does not always im- 
port ſo much. Mr Collier lays hold of 
the 'word Embaſladour, and fancies 
himſelf in the higheſt, and moſt ho- 


Almighty, that is, to repreſent his Per- 


| fon, to publiſh his Laws, Paſs his Pardons, 


and Preſide in his Worſhip. All this in- 


| deed, except the Perſonal Repreſentati- 


on, was the Office of St Paxl, and the 
reſt of the Prefer But without af- 
fronting, or leſſening the Authority of 
the Clergy, Ithink I may lawfully que- 
ſtion whether Mr Coffer's Commiſſion 
be of equal Extent or Validity with 
theirs. They were calld to the Mint- 
{try immediately by God himſelf, en- 
duced with ſupernatural and auraculous 


Fa- 
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Faculties, and Powers both of Diſcern - 
ing, and 4tion by Inſpiration from 
the Holy Ghoſt himſclt. They were 
to plant m the World a new Faith, 
which had not yet been heard of, cx- 
— > in a very ſmall part of the world. 
Their DoQrines were reveal'd immedi- 
ately to themſelyes,, and had no other 
Evidence than their own Aftrmation, 
and the Works that they did, to back 
and confirm what they taught.They had 
occaſion for a Spirit more than natural- 
ly diſcerning to be affur'd of the fince- 
rity of their Converts, and for a Com 
miſſion and Power extraordinary, . to 
remit the fins of thoke that they found 
to. be true Penitents, and to ſupport 
(elves and their Profelytes againſt 
thaOppreſiions of the Civil Power. 

Theſe circumſtances, as I take it, D:F*rence 
make a very wide difference between {#2 _ 
the Miniſtry, 2nd Commiſhon of the »ifim and 
Apoſtles,and the other immediate Diſci- 7 
ples of our Saviour,and the Chriſtian Mi- uy. 
niſtry at this time. For firſt, They have 
now. no immediate call to the Miniſtry, 
whatever ſome Enthuliaſtick or Knaviſh 
Sectaries may pretend. Secondly, T hey 
have no natural Gitts above other men, 

to 
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to warrant a Pretence to. ar extraordt 
nary Miſhon. Thirdly, They have 
now no peculiar Revelation, nor any 
other Rule of Faith, or Source of Do- 
Erine, which 1s not 'common to. all 
mankind with them. .The Scriptures 
he open for all that will look mto 
em, and our Clergy pretend to no fu- 
pernatural Gift of "Expoli ition above the 
Laity, and conlequently can offer no 
new matter of Faith. Fourthly, They 
pretend to no Spirit of Diſcerning above 
the Condition ot meer humanity to ena- 
be 'em to! fce into mens hearts, and 
judge of |the fincerity | of their repen- 
tance, and conſequently muſt difpoſe 
oi Paruons blindfold, ' it they exerciſe 
any tuch power, otherwiſe than condi- 
tional, and upon the terms expref#@'m 
Stir ture. Bur the pronouncing an 'Ab- 
itoJution on thoſe terms, | 15 not pafling | 
2 Pardon,!| any more than allowing the 
benctit ot the Clergy ro! a Malefadtor i in 
2 Court of Judicature js an a& of Grace 
mN\the Bench. |Laltly, Since the World 
betame Chriſtian, thoſe! extraordinary 
Cemmillgns, Which the Apoſtles and 
Primitive |Chriſtans had, ceasd with 
the rcators of! | 'em- [For when |the 
PriNCES 
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Princes and Rulers of the World be- 
came the Proſelytes and Protectors of 
Chriſtianity, there was no further oc- 
caſion to propagate the Goſpel by ex- 
traordinary methods, which had the 
Civil Power on its fide. By this means 
the care of the Church devolv'd4 upon 
the State, and the Prieſthood became 
ſubordinate to it. For tho no State or 
Prince can make any thing a Rule of 
Faith, which was not ſo betore in its 
Nature, or by fome higher obligation, 
yet In matters of Practice in things in- 
different towards which the Scriptures 
leave us at liberty, they have 1n all 
Countries (not under the uſurpation of 
the Pope) afferted their Authority by 
ordering and diretting the Forms and 
Models of Church Government, and 
appointing the Perſons of the Gover- 
nours, who are therefore undoubtedly 
ſubordinate to thoſe, by whole Authd- 
rity they govern. 

From theſe differences 'tis plain, that 
the Miniſtry at preſent ſtands upon 
quite. another foot, than it did in the 
time of the Apoſtles ; and that Mr Col- 
ler challenges a relation to the Deity 


which he has not, and mn right of that 
4 
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a greater Reverence and reſpect than is 

due to him. 
bmporzance His ſecond conſideration is, The Im- 
Lud portance of their Office. What that is; 
exemp:im. has been, in great meaſure laid down in 
the preceding Article. How far they are 
, concerned in publiſhing Gods Laws,and 
paſiing his Pardons has been already 
examind. There was indeed a time, 
when the Prictts had a Monopoly of 
Faith and Salvation, 'and 'retail'd out 
' Articles and Indulgencesto the Laity, 
who repair'd to the Bank | of Implicit 
Faith and Merit tor as much as their 
cccations requir'd. But the weakneſs of 
their Fund being diſcover'd, that Bank 
- 15 broke long fince in Exgland. and the 
Laity have taken thelr /Conſciences 1n- 
to their own Cuſtody again, to Mr 
Collier's great Difappointment- How- 
ever they pretie (he lays) in the Wor- 
ſhip of God. Ir he means by preſiding, 
Otkciating, he prefides over his Con- 
gregation, as a Clerk in Parliament pre- 
lides over the Houſe, becaufc he reads 
\ the Bilis, Petitions, Ec. to'em. That 
to vikciate in the Houſe of God 1s an 
Employment of great Importance and 
honour, I ſhall readily grant. And as 
w1ey 
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they that orm their duty in that 
ſtation conſcientiouſly and well deferve 
and honour ; ſo on the 
thoſe that proſtitute their 
Charadter to baſe ends, dd make the 
p mercy a Cover for Pride, or Folly 

ce, every, or Folly, 
deſerve to ng opt nd d ro 
the Publick. The importance of the 
Office, which Mr Colter pleads in bar 
to any Lay Cenfure upon 'em, 1s a 

nt for it. For m pro- 
to the weight of the truſt, 
t to be the check upon it. 


all due ref} 
other 


the cognizance of the Ordinary, which 
ns convement ſhou'd be amended, for 
the reputation of the Order,and the good 
of the Offenders themſelves. Mr Collier 
thinks otherwiſe, he owns that they 
ought not to be ſeen, but he would have 
thePeople'sEyes put.out,rather than the 
Offence remov'd. A Blot's no Blot till 
'trs hat ; fo the reputation of the Clergy 
be ſafe, tis no matter for their Man- 
nersz for the Sin lies in the Scandal. 
Ele why i is he fo angry with the Poets, 


A 2 th 


ought may be many Faults amongſt Se fa«'tr 
the ariour Clergy, which eſcape they; ;7;. 
notice, or do not fall properly under 0-d:»ry. 
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for taking notice, that there 1s ſuch a 
thing now and then to be ſcen in the 
world as a Faulty Clergy-man ? The 
Order does not pretend to. be any more 
- exempt from failings, than other men, 
Then where's the Offence 1n ſbewing 
what thoſe Frailties arc, to which they 
le molt expos'd ? 'Tis true, this can't 
be done in the Dramatick way, with- 
vout the appearance of the Offender by 
his Proxy z which ſtirs Mr Cokher's 
Blood, who would have the Laity be- 
heve cm abſolutely without Fault. 
'Twere well it - they were fo indeed, 
but fincc they are not, I think it not 
juſt nor rcalonable , that |the Laity 
{hou'd be chcated into ſuch a belief. 
Tinc man thac lJabours two much to 
conceal his Faults, ſhews chat he aims 
' rather at Impunity than Repentance. 
For men (cldom think oi Reformation, 
while they Can run oa 14 a proſperous 
courle of undiſcover'd Villany. 

Upon this account Mr Colier's reaſon- 
ing appears very odd and fingular.. For 
if the conccaling and covering ot Men's 
Vices, be the\means to advance and pro- 
mote their corruption, he ſcems to take 
a fort of retrograde way to Retormation. 
| | SE But + 
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But his fear 1s, that the Vices of ſome 
few thus pablickly ſhewn, ſhoa'd refle& 
upon the whole Order, and. weaken 
their Credit and Authority in the Mini- 
ſterial Funftion. This objeftion is alrea- 
dy anſwered in the article of the Miſre- 
preſentation of Women ; what has been 
there ſaid holds good here, and needs 
no repetition. It can theretore be of 
no iH confcquence ; For thoſe that 
are juſt, and Conſcientious in the exer- 
cite of their Functions will lofe no 
Credit or Authority; and thoſe that 
are not, have too much, if they have 


any 


If Pneſts be without Fault, then to p-:.8; ms 


paint 'em with any is a Miſrepreſenta-"p7e- 
tion, and an abuſe, a malicious {lander-J,;.; ur. 
iag of 'the Order. But if they be not, !«s. * 


'tis fit that the rotten Sheep ſhou'd be 
mark'd and driven from the Flock, to 
prevent the contagion, whether of the 
Diſeaſe or the Scandal , which are 
equally catching. But Mr Collzer has 
leamtPoliticks of Hudibras, and wou'd 
havePriefts whipt by Proxy; their Faults 
thou'd' be chaſtiſed on Laymens Backs. 
We thank him for his kindneſs, and are 
very willing to be his Deputies, pro- 
Aa? vid 
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vided he can prove that the Phyfick 
will have 1ts eftc& that way. I have 
beer: :4-1d), char a Purge grven to/a 'wet, 
Nuri, wou'd operate/ with the Child's 
but I never heard of a Med'cine | that 
wou'd work Vice verſa. I grant; that 
they ovght not to be. cerreted on the 
Stage for Lay Follies. Their Charatters 
muſt be proper, in order to which, 
whethcr they play the Fool or the 
Knave, 1t muſt be ſeaſoned with a caſt 
of the Proteflion ; otherwiſe they are 
Lay Fools and Knaves in Maſquerade. 
gut as the Characters ought not to be 
to general, as toreprelent whole Bodies 
2t Nien, fo neither ought they to be'fo 
[Artic Jar, as to ſtiometize Individuals, 
5 they did in the Old Comedy. ; If this 
(: yticn be obſerved, not toly the Col- 
i.ctive Body of the Clergy, but every 
i-dividual Man amengit 'em is fate from 
trandal from th:it Quarter. If the Poets 
have not obſerv'd it, Mr Colter in vin- 
dicarion of the Clergy has a juſt Provo- 
catior? to laſh 'em ſeverely. But if they 
t ave,then MrCollrer does 'em wrong,and : 
UC Poets ought to rc{ume |the Winp- 
ccr.}, and return the Compliment. 


His 
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His laſt, and, as it appears by his di- Hs Pls 


 lati 


ſcription for their Previledge. Their Pro- 
zon has been in poſſe;/ton of eſteem in all 
s and Countries. | That it has been in 
and that it ought ſtill ro be fo, 
more than it 15, I believe the Poets them- 
ſelves will alow. But that it has al- 
ways been eſteemed fo ſacred, . that the 
Anteent Poets durlt never ſuffer any of 
their Perſons of the Drama to make bold: 
withit, I deny ; and I think I ſhall de- 


monſtrate the contrary. 


{o largely upon it, his ſtrongeſt {mnt 
deration Is, that They have Pre- examin«d. 


I ſhall. confine my ſelf to the Dra- ealacs 


watick Poets, and only obſerve, thats: cn; 


ſo the Prieſt be well treated 'tis no mat-f9* $5 \ 


ter how his God 1s ſerved. For Homer 
is carefled at a high rate, for putting a 
Crown upon Chryſes's head, tho he uſes 
the whole Tribe of the Gods lixe Scoun- 
drels- The firſt Poet, that I ſhall pro- 
' duce is Sophocles. In the cloſe of his 
Ajax the Chorus gives us the Moral of the 
Play in theſe words; Experience teaches 
us much, but before the Event is feen, ne'r 
a Prophet of 'em all can tell what things 


will cometo. 


AaZ3 


phocles. 


Ajax Fia”! 
gellifer. 


% 
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X60. H Tore Begrois Rev iNvÞs: 
Ty, a" Trey IG $ fois parris 
Tory wehntrroy o, 71 TEctmn. 


This is a plain refleftion | upon the 
Profefiion, and fo remarkably circum- 
ſtantiated, that there 15 no doubt, but 
'twas the Poets real ſenſe, For 'tis 
{poken by the Chorus, and made the Mo- 
ral of the Play. 

I ſhall paſs by the reproaches which 
Oedipus makes Tireſias, becauſe Mr Col- 
lier ſays they relate only to his Perſon, 


tho he himſelf in his Defence will allow 


no diſtin&tion betwixt the Man and the 
Prieſt. If you make the Man a Knave, 


" the Prieſt muſt ſuffer under the Imputation. 


However in the ſame Play; Jocafta 
ſays, She wou'd not give a Ruſh for Divi- 


ation. 


GP! * » % , * 4 ws. * hy 
&f 5X1 Marrras y av, T4 Thd) vw 
Baitauy &'y wen, 74 Thd" &v Trnggy —— 


In the next Play Creoz among(t other 
rcproache3 tells Tireſtas, that They were 
all a Pack of Mercenary Corrupt Fel- 
lows. | 


7 
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T2 uerrixly 30 Tay QA ag veur yir@, Antig1ne. 


We have not room to multiply 1n- 
ſtances (6 far, as we might, but theſe 
may ſuthce to ſhew, that Sophocle; was 
not ſoxmmuch afraid of a Prieſt as Mr Col- 
lier pretends. | & 

ripides is not a whit more tender of fi? 9-3 
'em, | Agamemmon calls the- whole tribermd: 1; 
of 'em a vain-glorious raſcally Race. Prieſts. 
; 
T3 uarrindy Tay enigua p1AoTiper xardy.  Antige 


Achilles in the fame Play (the So- 
briety of whoſe Character Mr Collter 1s 
much in love with) threatens Calchas 
the Prophet before ſpoken of , and 
breaks our into this exclamation; What 
are Prophets £ Fellows that by gueſs ſomes 
times tell truth, but generally Lies. | 


— Ti; 8 wayric br ads. 
*Os baly aan, Trang Saudi abye, Ihidem. q 
Tvy wy. ( 


Penthews in the Bacche uſes Tireſrzs 
very| ruggedly. He charges him with 
being Mercenary , and an Impoſtor, 
with ſeducing the People, and intro- 

Aa 4 ducing 


I -neca 


mantle: 1 {- 


£ 
. 


. 
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Ajax An- 


- } and 
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ducing a new falſe ſuperſtitious W or- 
ſhip, 2nd orders the Seats from whence 
he took his Augural Obſervation to be 
pull'd dowy, with abundance of other 
Menaces, and hard words. | Theſe may 
ſuttice for Euripides at this time. 
Seneca makes little uſe of the Pro- 
phets, or Prieſts; T zreſas appears twice 
in his Oedjps, and Calchas once only 
to deliver an Oracle. Ocedzipns charges 
{ ieſras with contedcrating with Creon, 
and charging a falſe crime | upon him, 
and traitcrouſly endeavouring to ſup- 
plant hnn| in his Throne. | Theſe In- 
ltances ſutniciently demonſtrate, that the 
Antients were not afraid to make their 
Perlons of the Drama ſpeak pertinently 
to 'rhcir. Charatter, tho: they ſhould 
thereby happen to bear hard upon their 
Prieſts. Nay, they thought 1t no ot- 
tence to make 'em ſpeak 'things 1ncon- 
liſtent with Picty, anu the Rehigion of 
rhcir Country. | . 

The Inſtances of this are innumera- 


Phuodaet blo The Rants of Ajax, Creon , and 


®' a *, 
+ % 


Philo7-tes 1n Sophocles are extravagant. 
This T iagedian attords abundance, bur 
to make a collection | of {cattercd ex- 
pretiions, would require more room 

than 
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than we.can at preſent ſpare ; however, Euripides 
Exrzpides andSeneca afford divers ſo very apr 
remarkable, that IT can't paſs 'em over prophaxe 
abſolutely without notice. In the Hecy- *7746==. 
ba, Talthybius exclaims at a ſtrange rate 
upon the Conſtderation of the turn: of 
Hecube's fortune. O Tupiter ! what 
- . ſhall I ſay ? ſhould mankind addreſs | 
themſelves to you - Or have we been cheat- 
ed with a ſham Story of Gods, and Pro- 
vidence, while Chance governs all things? 


Tea. 7Q 77, Ti Mia ; miregg & arFpwre; ear } 
"H Pit as dhAG; Ty + x8x7h0% MATH Hecuba, 
Veudn SoxoirTas Saiuiroy xa Yar@, 
Tuynv $8 Tavyra Ta& BepTouis e171TRoTfy, 


Polymeſtor is much ſuch another ſort 
of a Comtorter,he cries out in the ſame 
Play, and upon the ſame occaſion, Oh 
what a ſlippery thine is Human Gran- 
denr, which is never ſecure. The Gods 
perplex and harraſs Mankind, that our 
[anorance may ſupport their Altars, and 
F 07/IÞs \ 
$ev, Us tour wy wHhr, a7 cul otic, bidom: 
QUT av xaaG; FoacroTe., "a, Tea! AdkGWg, 
®veu, $ avdF of Ii Taauvre x; TEGa, 
Teaezybdy whSipres, ws ayvaria 
Eifocly avris. 

t 1 4 Fra 3 


Tbidem. 


[bidem. 


' \ Troades. 
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Eletra, for a ſhort one has a very 
pithy Efaculation- O Natwre, what 2 
curſe art thou upon Mortals. 


"Q gy ors bo dvOgaraur'y us wy B xaxde. 


Her Brother Oreſftes is allied to her 
in Principles as near as in Blood; he 
can't | tell what to make of the 
any more than the two Gentlemen be- 
fore. Yet he ſerves 'em whateyer they 


be. 


Avagtoul Ireis, 3 76 707 #10} Igel. 


All| that he knows of 'em is, that 
they are naturally dilatory. 


Miner, To 3601 of} &r TotuToy 99 8044, 


| Heenba is much of his mind ; ſhe 
thinks the *Gods but bad. Friends , 
xaxis cvuexus. The Cyclops tell Olyſſes, 
That Ryrches were the wiſe mans only God, 
and that he did not care a fart for Jupi- 
ter but thought himſelf as great a God 


as he. 
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0277S, wiponioxs, T675 goge7s Inds. Cyclops. 


Znyds # vw xeggoardy & gularatire, 
'OuS' oi" 3rr Zavs bs! bas xprrarey Feds, 


In the Ion, which is pretended to bea 
MorulPlay,Creuſz addreſſes herſelf diredt- 
ly toApollo,and cals him zexds eurerwc/ewd lon, 
Whoremaſter. Her | Servant afterwards 
calls hirt Raſcal, and adviſes her to ſet 
fire to his Temple. With fuch Flow- 
ers as theſe Ewripides abounds, which I 
leave for others to gather. 

Seneca 1$2s full of 'em as he, but I 
(hall refer theReader only to the Chorws 
of the fecond Acktiof his Troas, which = 
being ſpoken by the Chorus looks more 
like the Poet's own Opinion, than 1t 1t 
had come from any other Perſon of the 
Drama. | 


Poſt mortem nihil e of ipſaq; mor s nihil, 
Velocis ſpatij meta noviiſuna. 

S021 ponant avitls, foliciti metunt- 
Queris qi:o jaceas poſt obitnm loco ? 

Yno non nata jacent. 

Tempus nos avidum devorat, &* chaos. 
Mors individua eſt NoXxia corport, 

Nec parcens anitag. [ tnmara,& aſpero 
Regnum ſub Domino, l:men & oblident- 
| Cuſtos 


Troas. 
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Cuſtos non facili : Cerberus oſtio, 


Rumores vacui, verbaq; inania, 
Et par ſolicito fabula ſommo. 


Which is thus tranſlated by the Ear! 
of Rocheſter. 


After Death bake) 15,and nothing Death, 
The utmoſt Limits of a Gaſp of Breath, 
Let the Ambitions Zealot lay afede 
His Hopes of Heaven (whoſe Faith is but 
his Pride ) 
Les flaviſh Jouls lay by their Fear, 
Nor be concern'd which way, ar where, 
After this Life they ſhall be hurl 'd, 
Dead they become i lumber of the World. 
And to ihel Ma{s of Matt er ſhall be ſwept, 
IVhere things deſtroy 'd with things un- 
born are kept. 
Dewvouring Tim? ſwallows us whole, 
| [oaparti.! Death confoun: 1s Body and Soul. 
(or Þ Fi” and ts foal Fiend that rules 
ihe CUCI laſt 11919 fiery (Goals, 
Devisa by Nog i.s, dreaded by Fools, 
IFith hic gri 4 eriezly Log | "at Reer »s the 
Dow. 


Ire c:2jel '(s Stories, :1Ale I: ales, 
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Another exception, which Mr Collzer A mar- 
makes to the Stage js, that #hey treat the ord 
Nok4lity rudely. I muſt contels. tis nor: 
compiement o make a Fool of a Lord. "= 
But 1t Birth or any other Chance ſhou'd 
make a Lord of a Fool, I {:ppole the 
reſt of tharNoble Order wou'd notthink 
themſelves accountable tor his Follies, 
or abus'd in his Picture. Shoud the - 
Poets preſume to make ſuch a.one the 
Reprelentative of his Order, and pro- 
pote him as a common Standard, by 
which the Endowments of Quality in 
general were to be mcafur'd, their In- 
lolence wou'd delerve the fevereſt cha- 
ſ{tifement that cou'd be given. Or 
ſhou'd any one of 'em dare to characte- 
rize | too nearly and particularly any of 
thoſe Noble Perſons,* no doubt but he 
wou'd foon teel the weight of his Re- 
ſentments. and ſmart forely tor his 
ſawcy Liberty. But while the Poet 
contents himſelf with tergn'd Ferlons, 
and. copies cloſely atter Nature, with- 
out | preſitng upon; her in her private 
recefles, and f{inghng out Individuals 
trom the herd. it wy Man, of what 
Quality or Employment loever, fangies 


hinyelf concern'd in the repreſentation, 
let 
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It him ſpoil the Pi&ure by mending 


the Original. For he only 1s to be 
'\blam'd for the Reſemblance, If Men 


of Honour and Abilities cou'd entaul 
their Wildom and Virtues u their 
Poſterity, then a Title woud be a pret- 
ty ſure lign of Perſonal Warth,. and 


'the Reſpect and Reverence that was 


. paid, ro th: Founders of honourable 


'Familics Paght to _tollow the Eitace, 
and the hzir of one ſhou'd be heir ot 


tother. But thince kntails of this kind 


- /are of all kinds the moſt liable to be 


cut off, 'tis not ablolutely unpeoſfible 


but there may be ſuch a thing in the 
world, as a Fop of Quality. Now if 
there be ſuch a thing,;. it does not 4 
pcar ito me, that becaule the Perſons 
are great, and clevatell by their Digat- 
ty above| the reſt of Mankind, and 
araw the Eyes oi thc-cople upon em, 
more than other men vo, | that there- 
orc their Faults or Imperfections will 
be 115 vitible, or leſs taken notice of, 
or that the Splendour of their Figure 1s 
an ifallible Anudote againſt the In- 
tection of their Examples, Unleſs it 
be ſ9, IT 1S. Sid bran that {ome rea- 
{011 tle Expodicnt ſhou'd be allow to 
prevent 
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prevent the Miſchief of Inutation, . and 
that thoſe who are too big to be aw'd 
out Of their Follies, may be ſham'd our 
of 'em. But this 15 only Hypotherical- 
ly offer d. Mr Collier perhaps will te!! 
us, that there are no ſuch Perſons, that 
a Fool of Quality is a meer Poetical 
Animal, and ought to be rank'd amongſt 
the Harpyec, Hippogryphs, Centanrs, and 
Chimera's of Antiquity. If he proves 
this, my Hypotheſis in this point falls to 
the ground, otherwiſe I think :t may 
ftand in oppoſition to any thing thar 
has yet been ſaid. 

If theſe. and abundance of other Paſ- 
ſages in the Artient Pocts were ons. wb 
with: thoſe, which Mr Co/er produces 
out of the Moderns, the comparative 
Rudeneſs and Prophaneſs of the latter 
wou'd vamſh. Bur he preſumes upon 
the lazineſs, or 1gnorance of the Majo- 
rity of his Readers, and does not expect 
that any of em ſhou'd be at the pains 
to . confront his arbitrary, and unfair 
accounts, with genuine quotations. But 
'tis time ro have compathon upon the 
Reader, who has run the Gauntlet thro 
a tediousRefutarion ;'in which if hisfa- 
tiSfaction equals his Paticnce,the Author 
thinks his pams ſufhcicntly recompenc'd. 
EF I NIIS. 


